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FOREWORD 


Regional sludies in any subject are seriously lacking in India, When , therefore , 
a scholar decides lo work on a topic such as the Archaeology of Kumaon , a highly 
neglected part of India, one naturally feels at once elated because Utile is known of 
this area. And it is special attention like this that has brought forward the particular 
regional character of a few north Himalayan districts of Kumaon and Garhwal, 
Dr. Nautiyal has done the work very thoroughly. , Not only he has relied upon a few 
available written works on the history, culture and traditions of various tribal groups 
which once inhabited this erea, but undertaken an intensive field work throughout Kumaon 
and Garhwal; and this alone has brought forth the hidden archaeological wealth 
of this region. 

The entire work is divided into various chapters dealing with architecture 3 
sculpture , iconography numismatics and religion. Thus s it will be apparent to any 
reader how useful this book is and how very much useful it will be if similar regional 
works are carried out for different districts of Uttar Pradesh alone which is one of the 
biggest States in the Indian Union. 


Poona 

October 1, 1969, 


H. D. Sankalia 
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PREFACE 


The wotk in its present form is the resuit of my field work in 
Kumaon, Garhwal and Dehradun during 1961 and 1962, The material 
incorporated in a thesis was submitted for a Ph, D. degree in Archaeology 
to the Poona University in May, 1963. While sending for publication, best 
efforts have been made to recast it thoroughly, though for paucity of any 
substantial fresh material coming with in all these years, not much has been 
reinterpreted or added to it. 

Till a few years back little was known of the archaeological potentialities 
of this region. In the field of political history, culture, religion, customs and 
manners, scholais like E. T. Atkinson, T. D, Gaitola and Rev. Oakley 
rendered an admirable service by writing well documented books. A few 
independent articles by other eminent writers in recent years did also throw 
significant fight on the archaeological wealth of this region. 

Yet more or less, it remarried a terra incognita in the field of comprehensive 
archaeological account. Hence a systematic field survey was considered to be 
a great necessity. The present work, therefore, aspired to fulfil that need. 

Since the last two decades, much stress is being placed on the study of 
regional archaeology in India. With this view in mind, the present study was 
followed on the line set. by Prof. H. D. Sankafia and later on Under his 
guidance by one of his pupils, Dr. Naik. The former worked on Gujarat, while 
the latter on the Deccan. 

This study comprises the account of former five districts, i. e, Naimtal, 
Almora, Garhwal, Tehri Garhwal and Dehradun, Out of them, the first four 
districts had lately been reorganised under two new Divisions of Kumaon and 
Utlarakhanda affiliating to them about seven newly-created districts of Naimtal, 
Almora, Pithoragarh, Garhwal, Ghamoli, Uttarkashi and Tehri Garhwal. 
After this due to further political expediency, a new separate Garhwal Division 
has been created, having the four districts of Garhwal, Uttarkashi, Ghamoli 
and Tehri Garhwal in its jurisdiction. These political demarcations of 
boundaries, as they are of recent origin, do not change the natural cultural 
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set-up of the region. In the modem sense ol the term, Ivumaon may make a 
layman understand the three districts of Almora, Nainital and Pithoragarh, 
which is altogether a misnomer. I have very widely made use ol this leun 
in this work. This appeared to me quite a convenient name carrying it to 
mean the whole cultural region of the northern Himalayas in the present 
Uttar-Pradcsh, which was anciently known as UUarakhancla, 1 he idea ol two 
individual entities,, i. e. Garhwal and Knmaon may exist lor long, yet it 
must be admitted by a serious student ol history that the account ol Knmaon 
without Garhwal or vice versa will mean the separation ol the head I torn 
a body. I have, therefore, earnestly put up my ideas in this book, milking it a 
basis on actual evidences of history and archaeology. Hence the title or 
any other term, till specifically mentioned, should not make one to Lake 
in the framework of modern interpretations. Dehradun, being in the 
juxtaposition, offers us a similar type of historical account, though its monu- 
ments and inscriptions do carry an elevated national importance vis-a-vis 
other region. 


The book contains nine chapters covering various aspects with elaborate 
account. In the initial stage of work, emphasis was laid cm the prehistoric 
knd protohistoric investigations, but not much headway was achieved in this 
field. It appears that the region in its early stage ol human history could not 
even offer the minimum basic needs to the Stone Age man. The same may In: 
said also about the succeeding protohistoric period of Indian history. One reason 
being that the foothill ( Bhabar or Tarai } area, even during those days must 
have been notoriously mosquito-infested due to dampness in climate. In the, 
later period, however, remnants of the Copper Hoard people with a typical 
ochre-coloured pottery are reported to have been discovered at Bahadrabad 
( district Saharanpur ) 13 km. west of Hardwar and at Rajpur Par.su in the 
Bijnor District. Both these places are in the closer proximity of the Himalayan 
foothills. I his along with subsequent recent discoveries of the historical 
period by Dabral are of no mean significance. 


In whatever way it was possible for me, I have tried to incorporate 
almost every fact concerning the development of culture and archaeology from 
the very beginning to annul Hill century A. D. The political history has 
also receiver, an altogether uificrem treatment in this book, being mainly based 
on archaeological evidences. ' 7 

Despite all my cfibi ts i 0 collate the entire data, I must admit that still 
die whole ol the northern Himalayan region of Dtiar P.adt-sh is a tret'istirb 
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house, which can piovide material for many other monogiaphs like this. T feci 
that the entire Tarai ( foothill ) region needs a fresh piobe. Here due to thick 
vegetation and dense forcstation, even preliminary surveys weie sometimes 
completed with great difficulty. It is therefore expected that future 
archaeologists will concentrate themselves on this area and solve many 
problems with the help of new discoveries. 

I express my deep sense of gratitude to persons, who have helped and 
encouraged me in the completion of this woik. My great indebtedness is to 
Prof S. B. Deo, formerly of the Deccan College, Post-Giaduale and Research 
Institute, Poona and now Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Aichaeology, Nagpur University. He gave me all possible help 
and guidance during my stay at Poona. Ido noL only initiated ine to this sub- 
ject, but look special pains to train me up hr the principles of field archaeology. 
To Dr. FI. D. Saukaiia, forcmeily Professor of Proto-Indian and Ancient 
Indian History aird Archaeology, Deccan College, Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona and now the holder of the Jawahnrlal Nehru Memorial 
Fellowship, l owe every thing. He gave me all facilities to enrich my 
knowledge by including me in marry of his prehistoric and prolohisLoric 
expeditions. In the final stage of my writing, he was kind enough to go 
through the manuscript and give me several useful suggestions, despite his 
numerous preoccupations. In the light of his valuable guidance, I was able 
to refine and elaborate my ideas. To Dr, S. Radhakrislmau, former President 
of India, I am deeply beholden for sending Iris good wishes For the success of 
this work. I must also thank Prof. K, D. fiajpat, Head of the Department, 
Ancient. History, Culture and Archaeology, Saugat University and Shri Krishna 
Deva, Director, School of Archaeology, Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Delhi, for their much valuable criticism and suggestions, which X have tried 
to utilise in this work. 

1 L’o li. H. Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindia of Gwalior, Shri Bhakla Darsharr, 
Minister of Slate for Education, Central Government, Shri S, S. Bhaudarkar, 
Vice Chancellor, Jiwaji University, Gwalior and Suit. Shanhi JBhandarkar, 
I am deeply indebted for their time to time patronage and encouragement. 

My sincere thanks arc also due to Dr. V. N, Misra, Reader in Archaeo- 
logy, Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, Sarvashri 
T. R. Gairola and 3,1, G. Agrawala, Director and Keeper respectively in 
the National Museum, New Delhi, Dr. S. G. Kala, Director, Municipal 
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Museum, Allahabad, Dr. Mo Li Chandia, Director, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, Shri Vimal Kumar, Assistant Secretary, M. P. Kala Parishad, 
Gwalior, Shri Swami Pranavanandji, F. R. G. S. of Almora, Shri B. D. Blialt 
at Srinagar, Garhwal, Shri G. P. Nautiyal at Karanaprayag, Garliwal, Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, Editor, East and West, Rome, Prof. R. N. Tignath, Gwalior 
and Sarvashri Laxmi Datt, S. G. Tiwari and 13. M. Pancle, all ol Archaeological, 
Survey of India, New Delhi. 

I am also greatly indebted to my elder brother Shri M. P. Nautiyal, 
American Embassy, New Delhi and Shri Vachaspati Gaitola, Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Prayag, without whose sustained help anti blessings this work 
would have not seen the light of day. 

My grateful thanks are clue to the members of the technical staff in the 
Deccan College, Post-graduate and Research Institute, Poona. Particular 
mention may be made of Shri R. B. Sapre and Shri P. R. Kulkarni. I also 
offer my thanks to Sarvashri Vasanl Dhumal, 1). L. Rajput, H. B, Lobani, 
M. S. Amhiye and B. S. Paranjape, all of Scindia Museum, Gwalior, lbf 
their assistance at various occasions. 

I also take this opportunity to thank the then members of the Badrinalh 
Temple Committee and the authorities of the Deccan College, Poona, for 
their financial assistance. 

Finally I would like to express my thanks to Saivashri Mohandas 
Gupta and Vithaldas Gupta, Proptietors, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
Varanasi and their staff for their unstinted co-operation and help, whicii made 
the printing of this book possible. 

Last but not the least, I must not forget my wife Sml. Kama Nautiyal, 
whose patience and help rendered me great encouragement in the completion 
of this work. 

In the end, I apologise to those from whom I received help at various 
occasions and particularly during my field work in Kumaon and Garhwal and 
whose names cannot be acknowledged individually for shortage of space. 

Jai Vilas Palace, Gwalior, 

Han um an Jayanti, 

V, S. 2026 ( Chaitra-20 ) 

2nd April, 1969. 


K» P, Mawiiyai, 
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40. Scroll on Nataraja shrine. 

41. Trimurti on Lakuliia shrine at Jageswar. 

42. Nrttyamurti on Nataraja shrine at. Jageswar. 

42. a Nateia with Vina at Lakhamandal. 

43. Nrttyamurti on GopeLvar shrine. 

45. Vyakhyana Dakrinamurti at Jageswar. 

46. Vyakhyana Daksinarnilrti at Baijnath. 

47. Alinganamurti at Baijnath. 

48. Tripurantakamurti at Lakhamandal. 

49. Umamahesvara at Kalimath. 

50. Umamahesvara at Adbadri. 

51. KalyansundarmQrli at Joshimath. 

52. Hari-Haramurti at Gopeswar. 

53. LakuMa on the facade of Lakuiria temple at JagcSwar. 

54. Lakulisa at Jageswar. 

55. Canesk at Kashipur, 

56. Ganda at Dwarahat 

57. Nrttya Gauapati at Joshimath. 

58. Visiiu from Thakurdwara. 

59. Vi§nu at Dewelgarh. 

60. Trivikrama at Kashipur, 

61. Sesasayanamurti at Baijnath. 

62. Sesasayanarnurti at Dwarahat. 

63. Viratarupa at Baijnath. 

64. Yaikun^ha at Almora. 
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65. Kaliyamardana at Ghampawat. 

66. Brahma, al Baijniith. 

67. Hari-Hara Pitamaha at Jageiwar. 
60. Parvatl at Maikhapda. 

69. Parvatl at Baijnath. 

70. Standing Durga at Baijnath. 

7 1 . SiihhavaliinJ at JageSwar. 

72. Siihhavahinl at Kalirnath. 

73. MahisasuramardinI at Baijnath. 

74. MahisasuramardinI at Baijnath. 

75. Matrika slab at Baijnath. 

76. Matrika slab at Baijnath. 

77. Chamunda at Jagcswar. 

70 Gaja Laksrnl at Gopdwar 

79. Surya image at Baijnath. 

80. Surya at Dwarahat. 

01. Seated Surya at Baijnath. 

82. Navagraha slab at Jagcswar. 

83. Gatuda at Adbadari. 

04. Garucla at Baijnath. 

85. Garucla at Srinagar. 

06, Kubcra at Baijnath. 

07. Parsvanatha at Dwaralult. 


PLANS OF TEMPLES. 


PLATE DESCRIPTION. 


FIG. 

1. Site Plan of temples at Jage^war. 

2. Plan of Jagdiwar temple. 

3. Plan of Mrityunjaya temple. 

4. Plans of Navadurga, ICedarefivar and NaiarSja temples. 
5 Plan of Vasudeva temple with subsidiary shrines, 

6. Plan of Mrityunjaya temple at DwarahSt 

7. Plan of Katarmal temple. 

8. Plan of Gujar Deo temple, Dwarhat, 
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CHAPTER I 

• ' * 

GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


Position of Kumaon 

Physically, Kumaon occupies the extreme north-west corner of northern 
India, The tract is fairly wide and its boundary is well marked by mountains 
and rivers. On the east the river Kali serves as a boundary between Kumaon 
and Nepal, while on the west the Tons, feeder of the Jamuna, creates a dear- 
cut demarcation with the Panjab’s hilly region. On the north Himalayan, 
ranges separate Kumaon from Tibet, while, the southern boundary line is 
formed by the foothills from the plains of the present Uttar Pradesh, 

Kumaon rises 1 from the sub-Siwaiik bliabar to a "magnificent series ol 
glacier-garlanded peaks”* The outer range of hills rises quickly from the 
submontane tracts to a height of 700 or 800 feet and on these arc situated 
the hill stations of Naini Tal, Almora, Mussoorie, Chakrata and Lansdown. 
The interior has a second range of mountains with the Kedamath-Badarinath 
group, Kamet ( 25, 447 ) across the Alakauanda river and further east Triad, 
Nandakot and Nanda Devi, the last at 25, 447 feet being the highest peak 


in India. 

Precisely, the whole of the region is formed of hilly as also of the plain 
parts. The foothill region is called as the tarai or BhSfoar in tile general use 
of the term. The accompanying map has a narrow strip showing the plain 
part. But the noleworthy feature of Dehra Dun and its adjoining territory is 
that there are small hillock*, which Madia has named as the outer Himalayas.'' 
They are known as the S.iwaiik>. They “intcivvm: bciwcen l.hr. lesser Hima- 
layas and the plains. Their width varies iron; five ie thirty miles. They form 
a system of low iboi-hills with mi average lungiu ni AQ00-- d-OOt > ? 

The Glaciers 


Among the glaciers, the 
and Poling. These are easily a 


well known, am Pindari, Milam, Sliaukalpa 
.cesdiilc. The well known among them is the 


) , Jbdc IVia-p 

2. Sjnir, O. R tv., Indio r.tJ fw '.M, boudor,, 1034, p. 399. 

3. Wwtia, 11. i' : ., Gtctapv of ituii z, tendon. HM-I, p. 0, 

4. Ibid,, 
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Pinclari in the Almora District. There is a belief that once this region had 
about 360 lakes, some of which have partially or completely dried up. 

Rivers 

Some of the important rivers of India have their sources in the Kumaou 
Himalayas. 

Gunga : — “The great river of northern India which carries oil’ the drab 
nage of the Southern Himalayas* and also a smaller volume received from 
the northern and eastern slopes of the Vindliyas.” n It vises in the Tchri 
Garhwal in 30° 55' N. and 79° T E. from an ice cave near Gaugotri, J 3,1100 
feet above sea level, where it is known as Bhagiratlu, During its earlier course 
it receives Janhavi from the north-west and subsequently the Alakanunda at 
Rudraprayag, alter which the united stream is called Ganga, It (lows toman 
tialiy in the hilly region changing the course from time to time and turns 
south-west to Hardwar. From here it flows south and south-east towards the 
plains of northern India, 

Jamuna ( or Yamuna ). It is another great river of northern India, It 
rises like the Ganga in Tehri Garhwal, eight miles west of tire lofty mountain, 
Bandarpunch ( 20, 731 feet ) in 30° V N. and 78» 27' .E. It passes into the Dun 
and receives at Kalsi, the Tons, which at the place is a large stream. Its 
course now flows south-west for 22 miles reaching finally in the plains of 
Saharanpur and MuzaSarnagar Districts of Uiiar Pradesh, where it ’irrigates 
thousands ofneies of land. 

R x> moaiiy ! : — It rises in Kumaon Himalayas ( 30° 5' N., 79° 12' E, ), (l It 
flows for about, ninety miles with a very rapid fall, first through Garhwal, then 

through Kumaon and after again entering Garhwal it reaches the ttifnor 
District ofU, P. 

T „ Besid f tdese i^poctaht rivers, there are a little less important rivers 
ivnownas tne Kml at Rami cigar, DLdn. a; Kashlpnr, Alakanandlt in Garhwal, 

f: Gl,rlw ' ih!ll! ^or Shavda near TanaJtapur in 

the Almora District . . ' , * • ‘ 
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District are also significant. “They are. more remarkable for their beautiful 
scenery than for their size.” 7 They vary from 110 to 125 acres in area. 

Regarding the origin of these lakes, Wadia remarks : “While a few may 
be due to differential earth-movements like faulting, others may have been 
produced by landslips, glaciers, etc.” 8 


The name Kumaon and Us origin 

The word ‘Kumaon 5 in the present usage signifies only a political division 
of four well known districts of Utiar Pradesh. Skauda-Puriinu (Mauus khancla) 
refers to Kumiiravuna. and Kurmavaua, “of which the modern Kumaon is 
supposed to be a "later cor rup lion. :yJ Visnu is stated to have incarnated here 
near Lohughat as Kurina to support the Mam liara mountain, which may very 
well help us to Surmise about the origin of the word Kunnavana. Later on the 
use oi the term came to be Kut tnachal. The view that the word Kumaon was 
from ‘Kumuno, 5 of the local dialect, which means a cultivated land, does not 
appear to be convincing. Linguistically, the derivation of Kumaon from 
Kurmachal appears to be more correct. 

There is no mention of the word ‘Kumaon’ in any of the inscriptions 
from Kumaon, The Katyuris did not use even KfunT- dial uc Kurmavaua. 
The Ghands have, however, used Kurmi'ichal in their l-» cords. It therefore 
appears that the word Kurmachal came to be used frequently only after the 
1 2th century A. I). The use of (he word ‘Kumaon 5 is noted for the first time 
in the historical description of YShya bin Alunad, in which he nmratis an' 
episode between Kharagu, the Katehiri chief and the Sultan firm, Tughi ikd 1 ' 

ftcstdci Kurmadial, there were several names for the other parts ol 
Kumaon, A.;l.<eiiiarl\- the Dud of Ba-hUuli and Ked-amalh \v:h Imbwn by 
di« iMitu. oi Aed.’ii khand. J ne <*»t.ii»;r uanu {* *r tin* whole liicl ’"i jiibi'ir. ■ u t by 
the Ganges to the Kali is Uitunddnad, which may be trim., hied die ‘cardinal 

1 18 -i; ns 5 ( of flic compass ) bn- m.-wrotusni of I he Uiodubm.”" Acnoidiug m 

traditional di.stubnimn the entire Himalaya is divided in five parts i. e, Nepal, 
Kurina'chnf. Kolara (Gabova! f'liaudnarii ( K.angra } and Kashmir. 
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Though the region of Kumaou, according to the above tradition, was 
divided into two parts, it must be said that the division was created lor indicat- 
ting two geographical tracts of Kurnaon. Kedaraklutnd was adopted altei tire 
holy Kedarnath, while Kunnachal after Kunnavana in eastern Kumaou. But 
it appears that both Kunnachal and Kedarakhand were not politically and 
culturally divided then. Even the Katyuris kept both the tracts united. 
It is only in the beginning of the 11th century that Kumaou and Garhwal wete 
separated from each other. As will he seen, Kumaou alter this division was 
ruled by the, Ghands and Garhwal by the Rajas ofGarhwal. Nevertheless, the 
two tracts did not separate even afterwards in the cultural and social set-up, 

The land was united again in the beginning of 10th century when Garhwal. 
and Kurnaon were captured by the British regime from the Gurkhas of Nepal, 
who were in possession of it. Under the British rule Garhwal was subdivided 
into two districts i. e. British Garhwal and Tehri Garhwal, while, the region 
of Kumaou in Naini Tal and Almora districts. All these districts were later on 
put under the administrative control of the Commissioner of Kumaou. Delira- 
Dun, once a part of Garhwal, was scrapped and so were tlu*. present Thakuv- 
dwara and other places of the Tarfu region. The four hilly districts later 
formed a division known as the ‘Kurnaon. Division’. This administrative set-up 
lias remained in vogue till the present times. However, recently a separate 
division, known as the Uttarakhand Division, has been created out of the existing 
four districts. This has resulted due to political exigency and all the parts 
bordering Tibet have been put under this division.. This comprises three districts, 
known as the Pithoragarh, Ghamoli and Uttar Kashi 

Thus the ancient Kurnaon, having different names of different areas, was 
a one whole political anal cultural entity. 

Houtes ia ... 

Kurnaon is conn. i icd with India by at least five routes in the southern 
side. .Hi-; Moividaiiari-’K.ishipiir line leads lo Ranine gar and then to Nairn 
Tal and -Minora. Tin-, bare ■ ) ly-Kathgoda n > route leads io lh.: iholhills of 
Naiui Tal, while the Timakpur-Champawal. road in (he .Su!iiii--i:.isu:rn pa; l 

links with Pilibhit, the northern district of LJ. P. The iJijuor- Kouiwnm n,;.<l 

links Gat liv.ai wish (lie plains of India, while ihe 1 iarilwar-RMiilwsh road 
connect Dchra Dun and Tehri and a part of Garinval with liie rmi o!‘ India. 
In the northern side Kurnaon provides passes lo Tibet. They aiv the atiinm, 


U See Map. II, 
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Nlti and Mima. Till recently trade was carried by the Bhotiyas from Tibet to 
India through these passes. 

Linguistic Limits 


Linguistically, the whole region is divided by three Pahari dialects, 
kumaonl is spoken in the districts of Almora and Naini Tal, while in Garhwal 
and 1 elni Garhwal Garhwali is the dialect of people and in the region of 
Jaunsar-Bawar there is Jaunsari. These dialects have a close affinity with each 
other. Though almost all of them have been derived from Hindi, it is suppo- 
sed that they arc all the offshoots of Rajasthani. 11 The view appears to be 
reasonable, but it; may be added that besides the influence of Rajasthani, these 
dialects are akin to Gujarati and to some extent to Nepali also. The reason 
for this similarity is quite obvious. As will be seen subsequently, the region of 
Gujarat, Rajputaua and Nepal came closer with Kumaon after the 11th century 
onwards. 


Present distribution of Population 

The census report 15 presents the population of all the districts of Kumaon 
region like this. The recently created districts of (Jttarkashi, Chamoli and. 
Pitlioragarh show 122, 836, 253, 137 and 263, 579 total population respectively. 
The other districts i. e. Naini Tal, Almora, Garhwal, Tehri Garhwal and 
Dchra Dun have 574,320, 633,407, 482,327, 347,736, 429,014 population 
respectively, As far as the growth r, A: • ; cor, !. Naini Tal District shows 

73. 10 per cent between 1951-61. '• in !k hi growth rate in the entire 

U. P. In the oilier districts l he ratio has remained from 20 to 11 per cent. 16 


SECTION II 
Geology 

To have a preliminary knowledge of the Geology of this region, it should 
be !iuh- divided according to its natural potentialities. , ’ 

f'irstb.' ihe region of Tumi, which is at the foot of the Himalayas, is 
rimnliean!.. M eon-ha-, of a zone of recently formed Ckmgetir alluvium, while 
ili-c Bhtibai' is a doping mass <4 coarse giv.vob, si ill bring formed from the 
debris brought down by mountain’s streams. A sub- Hi mala van zone of low 
hiits known, as the Biwaiiks contain deposits of die Upper Tcniary. According 
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to Wadia, “they are nothing else than the alluvial detritus derived from die 
subaerial waste of the mountains, swept down by their numerous rivers and 
streams and deposited at their foot.” 17 

These Siwaliks are more in the region of Delira Dun, especially the 
Southern part of it is full of these low hills. This Siwalik range is composed 
in its lower and southern most parts with sand-rock and a few thin mammalian 
fossils. 

The lesser Himalayan 18 zone is not a single continuous chain oj' or range 
of mountains, "but a series of several more or less parallel, or conveying ranges, 
intersected by enormous valleys and extensive plateaus... The individual ranges 
generally present a steep slope towards the plains of India.” 10 Particularly the 
"western Himalayas of the Panjab and Kumaon rise gradually from the plains 
by the intervention of many ranges of lesser attitudes, their peaks of everlasting 
snows arc more than a hundred miles distant, hidden from view by the mid 
Himalayan ranges to the inhabitants of the plains.”' 10 

The Great Himalaya consists of the innermost line of high ranges, 
rising above the limit of perpetual snow. The highest is the Nandst Devi, peak 
in this class ( 25, 645 feet ). Then the snow-bound peak of Badariuath is about 
23, 190 feet and Gangotri about 21, 700 feet. 

The Lesser or Middle Himalayas together with the Great. Himalaya are 
“composed of crystalline and metamorphic roeks-granites, gneisses and schists 
with unfussiliferous sedimentary deposits of very ancient ( Purana ) age. 3V - !;l 

Ice Age in the Himalayas 


The areas of Kumaon and Garhwal are not explored, as far as the 
evidence of } eo Age is concerned. On the other hand the valleys of Kashmir 
and Kangra have been examiner! io some extent and a useful evidence of 


id cistoecn 
that the s 
now no 


e geology has come to us. Regarding Kumaon, however, it is believed 
mall lakes and rock-basins owe their origin in the action of glaciers 
longer e.sisi ing. : ‘- This along with some other fresh data may be 
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brought to light in, future by a detailed survey and exploration of the Kumaou 
Himalayas. 

Prehistory 

The prehistory of this region yet remains unknown to us. It may be 
either due to the recent formation of the rivers or the non-availability of sui- 
table raw material or for want of sufficient search. 

The region remains more or less unexplored in the field of prehistory. 
The present author ventured a little in this direction and explored the rivers 
Kosi at Ramanagar { Namital District ) and the jamunfi and Tons at KalsI 
( Dehra Dun District ). At the lalL.r place the river terrace exhibits an 
interesting sequence. It has at least four phases of deposition. The first is a 
rock, which is covered by thick gravel containing boulders. On it is a fine 
cemented gravel finally covered by the silt. 

Though no prehistoric tools could be picked up horn here, a later 
report 25 says about the discovery of a few hand axes aucl choppers in a rolled 
condition. The discovery is significant, but a definiteness cannot; be ventured 
unless the tools are examined thoroughly 
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HISTORY 


The region of Kumacm lying in the northmosi comer ol India is hounded 
on the north-east by Tibet; oa the south-east by Nepal; on the south-west 
by the districts of Saharanpur, Moiadabad and Uareilly in Uttar Pradesh 
and on the north-west by the Sirmur, Rawain, Taroch and. Jubbnl of the 
Punjab. The boundary directed for the aforesaid region signifies that the tract 
has a considerably wide extension. As noted earlier, the present Kuinaon had 
once included the region of Dehra Dun as well. It was only in the beginning 
of the present century that it got. oil bom Kumaon. It can thus be surmised that, 
the ancient Kurmachala comprised the entire belt from river Kali in the east 
to Tons in the west ; the Niti pass or a little above upto the Sutlej in the north, 
and Thakurdwara of the present Moradabad District in the south. For quite 
a long time this entire tract seemed to have retained perfect homogeneity in 
the political, cultural, and social life of the people. The administrative units in 
the present years, however, show many marked diversities. 

Survey of work regarding the history o f Kumaon 


The history of the region is more or less a pack of disjointed facts. The 
actual records are sporadic and the early part of the history is yet a vexed 
problem. The, pioneering work of putting together the split facts, of history was 
done by E. T. Atkinson, wl.o-r; \er vires in this direction remain unrivalled. 
Known tr the Himalayan .b/vab/v of the Aorth-wesl Provinces oj India and publi- 
shed hi LIU! ;, the whole vompeniDmi urn; the remit o! hi; thorugli study. Since 
men many hi mr/run and art hr cologne: innr bmugh; i< >ri h new data pad fresh 
mh-i-:ireia..on\ t-ulirer V. A-oiiVnii : v < -.ir.d I'eiJ'hons ( 1891 ) enriched 
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Pandukesvar [dales' 1 have thrown very signihcaiil light on the political 
condition of the region posterior to tlip Gdi-’/th century. These inscriptions 
created a new stimulus among the historians interested in the region. And 
hence, several writers have later on contributed articles in the light of these 
fresh discoveries about the history and archaeology of this area. Tito work of 
outstanding merit was done by J. C. Powell Price, T. 0, Gairola, W. N. Misra 
and B. Goetz through their valuable articles on history, epigraphy, •numismatics 
an ,1 other allied subjects. Apart from it, other scholars like Rahul Sanlaitya- 
yan,° B. D. Patule,' 1 H. K.. Raturi, 7 and S. P. Dab rah produced works in Hindi, 
But almost all of these writers selected a particular area and emphasised on the 
historical aspects based mainly on the existing traditions and jblk-lori.fi. None 
oi them tried to study the history of the. entire region in a wider perspective. 
Among all of them the work of Rahul Saukrilyayan, though full of many 
generalisations, ranks hist in order of merit. Being a recent work, it ambitus 
some observations on the latest discoveries in tvumaou archaeology. But at 
the same time the presence of many unwarranted statements limit its value. 


Nature o f the sources 

The sources for the history of Rumnon arc thus scanty, Whatever is 
available is iu a most disconnected stale. The reason lor it is that we have 
got very little material t,o work upon and the early part of R '.nintr. hi.-loty 
■ • 1 d die nee. As such ills based mostly .> : p.n .ti m* 
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actually reached to some parts of Kumaon as early as lliis period. VVi. can, 
however, rely on other testimony about flic Kit-alas, who according h) it, 
inhabited the region around the sources of these two rivers . 0 

The Khasias or Khasas come next in the field ol discussion. S. he Malublu- 
rata does mention them and assigns them the region, near the upper waters ui 
the Jamuna and Gauga. Pliny also described the Casiri, whom many historians 
have identified with the Khasas . 10 Herodotus has also an account ol fn ( iau -’ 
who border on the city of Kaspatyrus .” 11 The first written record ol some 
value throwing a stray light, though quite indirect, is the Ivalsi Rock Glints ol 
Asoka wlrich contains a reference to the border people ( Savant vijltasi 
Devfmampiyasa. piyadasisa lajine yeclia antft ). V2 

Ptolemy also refers to a group of people, who may be incut ilied with the 
Kulindas of the Mahiibharata' 3 . Cunningham has further studied the problem 
of the Kunindas and enunciated interesting theories . 11 Hodgson has, howevi i, 
propounded about them differently . 1 r> Then eo me the Yaudheyas, who me 
known only through their coins, 


Archaeological sources 

What are the archaeological remains in Kumaou, which directly or indire- 
ctly have beming o*» the hhtory of the region ? Under this head we can take the 
coins, epigraph-, and some otlici available materials, like the pottery. 

The first one coins, found at various places ol’ Kumaou, arc significant. 
They belong to the Kunindas, Yaudheyas and. the Ruslans. There are divergent 
opinions alx-nt die extent of the territories of these dynasties. Scholars were 
nui prepared to accept that these dynasties had anything to do with Kumaou. 
hater ifimovedcis at several places of Kumaou have confirmed the view that 
all the a! hn mid dviihuia. and ?pc<bl!y (hr two former ones had connection with 
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the entire tract." 5 In [act, the study of numismatic discoveries has been 
quite helpful in filling up the gap of about four hundred years in Kumaon 
history. 


Next to it, the epigraphs are important for the construction of history. 
Unfortunately nothing has survived which may reflect on the early period of 
Kumaon history. The condition of Kumaon during the Gupta period is also 
unknown to us. The solitary reference in the A. P. I. of Samudragupta to the 
Karlripura has been taken by scholars as to refer to Kaitlikcyapura- — a one time 
capital of the Katyuri rulers of this region The allusion to the Karlripura 
signifies that there was some historical dynasty which gave allegiance to the 
Gupta monarch. Direct inscriptional evidence from Kumon is available only 
after the 6th century A. D., because an earlier record from Jagal.gi.Tim, Debra 
Dun District belonging to about the 3rd century A. 1)., hardly contributes 
anything important to the history of this region. 

Pottery as a basis of precise history cannot be taken as a most convincing 
category of evidence. Nevertheless, the occurrence of the Painted Grey Ware 
and the Northern Black Polished Ware at Tbakurdwiua and Kaslnpur 17 points 
to the existence of some early settlements— as far back as about the beginning 
of the first millennium B. G. — in and around these areas in Kumaon. 


Literary Evidence 

Hieun — Twang, the Chinese traveller, supplies us the description of some 
of the Kingdoms of Kumaon flourishing during his visit . His yew Mint is highly 
valuable m so far a, {he people and places of Kumaon 1-8 arc concerned. Apart 
join ig we. have i dei'cnres in die. Kavyamlm usw':i. of Rdjnsdcii.ivn to iho Ivirlri.- 
vc-v;ma'i;nii. wliicb was ruled by a Khasa ruler and who had to ligh; with. 
\ king Sarmaguptc.. 30 ’.the detailed description i .•/, -id'.-, do statement will 
Te. taken up hi i.iio later pages. Nowcveiy it is csseuri.il lio>v to identify th 
K'V.’ilikevnuagarit with tin: KarUikevapur.i of Kmnnou. 


Historical ’Sketch. 

Tlie .1rjf.n migeatm and the sondiiion of Kiutimi 

Duo lo paucity of subslani iu 1 evidence, it is difficult to say anything 
about ii.ie, tomlilieu of Kumaon during the Aryan's immigration. Some writers 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 

like Prof. Benfey and Weber 0 propounded (hat. (hr migration of Aryan 
stock took place through the region of Kumaon. Later on, some , scholar, s 
have, however, abandoned the view due to the availability ol siilliek.nl I rush 
material. Recently, Robert Shui.br, an American scholar, has reconstructed the, 
migration route of the Aryans quite differently. He remarks, “their homeland 
was within the Mem lake, t. c. iYI a i lasa-sa ro va i 'a region. I'hey were probably 
pushed out of there by some more powerful people. Some migrated northwest 
down the upper Indus ; and bum the Iranians drove on into ban, but left souk: 
behind as the Sahas, Kambojas, Pah lavas, and perhaps some Son, dins ; the 
Dardic Kaimiras, and some of the Ivhasas { some having been left behind in 
the Himalayas of Nepal and Kuinaon ). Some oi the i udo-Aryaus may have 
followed this loute and remained behind in liie noil Invest, but there is very 
little to indicate it ..”" 1 

The above estimate, though very interesting, is based more on the. 
testimony of the Puriuias. Recent archaeological disco verier are proving that 
the route of migration was different from it. Hence, there is every likelihood 
that this proposition may be outright.ly disproved one day. 


What was the condition of Kumaon during this period ? This is an 
important question for which any finality cannot be had at present. However, 
a probable likelihood seems to be that the region was inhabited by several 
tribal groups, aboriginal as well as those migrated from outside — known 
through traditions and stray facLs in reVrdoa.H.kernlure ;• I be Khasas, Kira l as, 
Rfijyakiratrs, Sakas, Nagas and Hurras. The. !a.a nan i;.\i nil}.: is mure doubUul, 
though Atkinson connected it with tin- Kumaon Ihurdaw There, are. some 
CibicK.i.an kg'iinsL his assumpllo--. The •.'uvigem;: of ) tunas in the history ol; 

> in el! :n c.pKod-*, oi -period. Therefore, it cannot be accepted that 
they were nourishing in Kumaon with the other tribal, groups of early times. 
Similar t 0 the Hu;pv, the presence of the das during this period is doubtful. 
It appears dim Hu: k-rm Saka is a misnomoi for the Lhasa tribe as far asl.hu 
early hu-toiy oi K.umann is no now, nod. 

Iks-eepling llieSe twe tribe. 4 ', the claims of the rest cannot lie challenged.' 
All o] Uiuvi have received serious aueiibon by writers like Atkinson and 
Sylvnin nevi. Sv.pamte c. insideration of cacti of them is, therefore,, 
necessary sine .: they cue associated nidi the very dawn of Kumaon history. 
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Kira las 

II appears that the Nagas, Kiratas and K basils migrated at thetsame lime 
when the Aryan movement look place. The earliest notices regarding the Kiratas 
bring them as far westward as the Jamuna in the first century. Local tradition 
in Nepal connects them with the very start of its history. 2 ' A list of some names 
of this race occurs in the local Nepalese history ,* 3 which is very similar, 
according to Atkinson, dr (he fourteen rulers attributed to , the Khasa race in 
Kali Kumaon. ‘'Indeed the community in manner,^ and religion between the 
delfcrent divisions of the snake-worshipping tribes would alone show a common 
origin .” 2 ' 1 The albsvsai l observation of Atkinson is undoubtedly valuable. But 
taking into consideration the facts supplied by lire PuiTinas, mid especially by 
the Mahabharata, we may observe that despite the alfinity in customs' and 
religion, these two tribes — Ivhasas and Kiratas — were two separate peoples of 
Kumaon. In the Mahablifiria the Kiratas are known as a people dwelling 
around the. sources of the Gangii and the Jatnuna. ft separately relers to the 
Khasas as dwellers of the Himalayan region. Ptolemy also places the country of 
the Kiratas at the mouth of the Ganges; it “is from them that one can obtain the 
best quality of malabal.hron,- r ’ It may thus bo concluded that the Kiratas were 
a widely spread tribe inhabiting the hilly region of Kutnaou, a part of Tibet, 
the entire Tarai and the valley of Nepal. The influence of these people did not 
encompass the major part of the Indian plains. And the statement that die new 
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Rajis of Askot in Kumon may probably represent the intermixture of these two 
tribes. In the Brhat-Sanihita (he Rajya-Kiratas are pineal in the region 
between Pamaravana and China .' 9 This Dnniarnvana ( or Amravana. ) :i " has 
been identified by Atkinson with the present Jagesvar. However, the above 
identification cannot be easily accepted. The region of Jagesvar is known in 
the Purapas as Damvana 31 and not Pamaravana or Amravana, The more 
probable hypothesis, therefore, may be that these Rajis occupied some pari of 
the Kumaon region bordering the Tibet . Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner of 
Kurnaon, stated long bach that .these Rajis “represent themselves as descendants 
of one of the aboriginal princes of Kumaon who with his family (led to tlu; 
jungles to escape the destruction threatened by an usurper.” 9 " He further 
identified them with the present day black-complexioued and curly-haired I,)oms 
or Harijans of Kumaon. Prof. Ritter supported the conjecture and further 
stated that a “negro race may have been among the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Himalaya .” 33 Dr. Pritchard conjectured “that the Rajis would be found 
to resemble the other numerous aboriginal tribes found along the Himalayan 
border, all possessing the physical character of the Bhotiyas in general 'and 
very unlike die Dorns ,” 34 And finally Dr. Lath, am identifies them with the 
Chepang of Nepal. 


The above observations by various authors contradict each other. The 
contention o( A rail! that the Rajis had affinity, with the poms of Kumaon is 
whoity baselesi. The investigation of Atkinson in this direction is most valuable. 
He mues uia- (he juvstmi Rajis of Kumaon do not allow the Poms to enter 
llu:ir T ’ h ey porters Hinduism like the other caste Hindus .'' 53 This 

yet y fact shows thai lhe\ were lit t I rot n die so called untouchables. The con- 
,)i. u ttm.iMiu anti Latum,, though not of much significance, can lx; 
accepted to :-.ome degrees. It appears that (he Rajis of Askot in Ahnora were 
n ‘ C! , 1,w tejr-'*"*** uftlic Purfmas, who dwelt in the region of 

' 0 l V rl 1 :Cp ’: 1 " " a ' ! S0JVK; p:iu ' K * lTOHCn bo ^ering the Tibet. They badmde- 
pv'.uuc;'.:. 1 . entity from the Klmsa; and the Kiratas, It seems very likely that the 
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Rajis, who wore known as the Rajya-Kiratas in the Puranic testimony were the 
aboriginals of Kumaon and its borderland. They were probably flourishing 
in the aforesaid region when the migration of the Khasas, Kiratas and 
other tribes look place in Kumaon. We clo not know what their religion was 
in the early period of their history. However, it can be surmised that they 
probably used to worship nature and had some sort of “their own peculiar 
gods. 5 ’ 30 But from Atkinson’s investigation it is clear that the Rajis practised 
Hinduism. This is quite obvious that the Rajis after some passage of time 
might have accepted the Hindu customs and manners after forsaking their own. 


Khasas 

The Khasas remain a subject of interest in the history of Kumaon region. 
They seem to have occupied the major portion of Kumaon, where their pro- 
gress remained unabated for a considerable period. 

The Khasas have been variously described in the literary texts. The 
Visrm Purfaia states that the Khasa is the daughter of DaKa, wife of KaSyapa 37 
and mother of Yaksas and Raksasas 38 In the Mahdbhdrata Khasas do not occur 
in the great list, but they arc mentioned in (he Karna-Parvnii as living in the 
Punjab, between the Arattas and Vasatis. v 1iuy mentions about Urn Khasas in the 
first century and further describes that “after the Attacori wc find the nations of 
the Phuri and Tachori and in the interiors the Gasiri of Indian race who look 
towards the Scythians.*’ 39 This statement of Pliny, though valuable, is proba- 
bly misinterpreted due to a simple reason of the simllai iues of die terms Gasiri 
and Khasa. And it is very eel fin as Powell Price says Ihni. “wc cannot place 
too much reliance on their ( Gasiri ) connection with Khasas or the modem 
Kiiasias, 5 ’ 40 Hero-lnlni has an iniercsiing account c i' llie “Indians who border on 
the city of Kaspaiyarus. 'IJu; :c people diveil northward of ah die rest of the 
Indians and from diem men ,'iv seni (b»tii win; go 10 proem, o gold.” 11 In the 
MahShlidrola, the Kimsas arc mentioned among die northern tribes who bro- 
ught presents to Yudins! him. and. among litem was “paipililcn or ant. gold.” 
The paipilika gold was known so because if was collected by ants ( prpilikfi }. 
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This refers significantly to the trade in gold dust with the miners ol '1 ibcl, by 
the Khasas who probably were the chief carriers or distributors and who appear 
to have occupied the borderland of Kumaon. 

Who were the Khasas ? The question is finite obvious. The subject lias 
received attention of historians, ethnologists and anthropologists. Therefore, 
there are many divergent views regarding their origin, later history and areas of 
occupation. The consensus of opinions is that they were Aryans in customs and 
religion. Atkinson believes that the “Khasas were a. very powerful race like, the 
Nagas who came at a very early period fiom that ‘ofliciua gentium- central 
Asia and hava left their name in Kashmir and recognizable colonies at the 
present day in the hills from Kashmir to Nepal and in various parts of the 
plains and that, the Khasiyas of Kumaon are of the same race.” 41 It appears 
very convincing that the Khasas were a branch ol the Aryan stock who in the 
later course occupied Kumaon and some other hilly regions of Northern India" 
gradually. As already stated, though they were related to the Aryans, their 
continuous habitation in the hilly regions, where due to unsuitable climatic 
conditions the strict observance of the ceremonial usages was not possible, they 
came down to the degraded position. Atkinson very aptly refutes the view of 
some' writers that the Kumaon Khasas arc people of mixed Tibetan and Indian 
race. He further states that it can be accepted if the Khasas of Nepal were less 
exposed to Aryan influence or may have been modified by admixture with 
Tibetan tribes. It cannot, however, be said about; the Kumaon Khasas, They 
“in physiognomy and form are as purely an Aryan race as any in (he plains of 
northern India.” 43 


The remnants of this tribe are remarkably seen among the Khasas of 
Jannsfb-TSawar area. Speaking about them Majumdar points out; that; “the 

Khasas are either Rajputs or Brahmins .An hough the Khasas are tribal 

people in India, they belong either to the from -An haloid or to the. Mongoloid 
racial stock. The Muim-, even a they have b.-en diluted in blood by mixture 
with the Mongoloids of the upper idiom!;: \e o,- with the Dorns of the lower 
region, belong to die Meditei union n stock, and some among them represent 
the true A fed iter van can features.”^ 


The Khasas were nrobahlv a 
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in the laler ages due to miscegenation and intermixture with the aboriginals . 45 
At any rate, this characteristic Feature is applicable to tCuraaon Khasas. 

Another consideration of prime importance is held about their ancestral 
oi' original home before their migration to the hilly regions of India. It has 
already been proved that the Khasas had a strong Aryan affinity. It may 
not, therefore, be erroneous to presume that the Khasas branched off from their 
ancestral home, which was probably in some part of central Asia, and took a 
different route for India. Atkinson in his excellent research propounded that 
“Kashkara occurs amongst the countries to which the ancient Khasa race has 
given a name .’’ 40 This name is known for the states in the upper Kunar 
valley, which are named as Ghitral, Yassan and Mastuj after their principal 
towns. He says further : “they ( Khasas ) belong to a nation which has left its 
name in various parts of the Himalaya, and that they are one in origin 
with the tribes of (he western Himalaya. ...... ..This nation in course of 

time and chiefly from political causes and the intrusion of other tribes 
was broken up into a number of separate peoples, some of whom had become 
Muhammadans, some Buddhists and others again-as in these hills where the 
facility of communication with the plains and the existence of the sacred 
shrines in their midst rendered the people peculiarly open to Rrahmanical 
influence— became Hindus in religion, custom-, and speech .” 47 


At the time of their movement, the Khasas seem to have scattered widely. 
Almost all the hilly regions of northern India, such as Knmnori, Kashmir. 
Kangra and Kulu were probably occupied by them in the liist iiisia.iicr. .It 
seems that they reached Nepal and even penetrated Tibet. 


One cannot point nut she surviving remnants of the pure Khasa culture 
in any part of India. Never! he] the area of Jaumrir-F.ffi.v'or, to which 
we have already made a reference, manifestly represent >. ibis culture. Some of 
the inhabitants of (hi* pH. . mv f.-ov. ■ , ■ Kh.i -.-s. Their physical features 
and build-up even now e m ■ l. • ! ..ffi. v. / with the Aryans. 
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tombs, Nevertheless, Rahul Sankrityayan in , support of his theory slated dial, a 
few similar tombs at Lippa in Tibet were examined by him and Jm found that 
there were a few earthen utensils inside the tombs just to keep wine and food 
for the dead body. He further contented that this very nature of the tombs 
shows that they were not in accordance with the Islamic practice, and hence 
they can be ascribed to the Khasas . 43 Cunningham, however, propounded a 
different theory by staling that these are taken to lie “the monuments ol the 
ancient Kurundas or Kunets, before they were driven from Dwarahilt lo 
Joshlmath. 5!4!) Immediately after it he changed his views and slated that: they 
were possibly of “the Khasas and not of the Kunets .’ 550 

These views are valuable. But nothing definite can be stated unless the 
tombs of Dwaraliat and Bageswar arc exposed for thorough examination . 1 ’ 1 

Kunets- — the present inhabitants of Simla, Kangra, Kudu and other places 
are identified by some scholars with the Khasas. But the statement of Hodgson 
seems to be correct that... ...the Kunets are “clearly of mixed breed, aboriginal 
Tartars by the mothers 5 side, but Aryans by the father ,” 52 It shows that the 
Kunets like the Khasas were also another occupants of these i nlly regions 
before the great Aryan migration took place to these areas. 

The period of Khasas in India and particularly in the Kumaon region can- 
not be in any way recorded with precision. Whatever has been written about 
them is based more on conjectures worked out alter stray references of Greek 
writers and on the testimonies of Puranic literature. One notable feature, 
however, is quite significant t .hat, the Khasas as a whole-emerging out of a 
powerful tribe — played a very interesting role in the later history of Kumaon. 

Kumaon during Ilia lime of ‘he Buddha and after 

\Vc cannot say vcitaom definite evidence about the state of affairs in 
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Komaoi i during itic time ol Buddha. Powell Price conjectured that Kumaon 
was probably under the kingdom of Kosala, which had extended its sway as far 
as Nepal. 63 The above speculation without any solid evidence cannot be taken 
to be convincing. Even after the Buddha the history of this region is shrouded 
in obscurity, During Alexander’s invasion, Arian, the historian of that adventure, 
tells us nothing about Kumaon and attention is chiefly directed to the Punjab. 
Therefore, Powell Price thought it “probable that the fringes of the Himalayas 
at this period were occupied by innumerable petty clans subject apparently to 
no one head and possibly many were by now of Tibeto -Chinese origin. 1 ’ 04 So 
far as the first part of the observation is concerned, it can be taken as correct, 
since the remplvle lr-viK.-rrion of Kumaon under one rule is a later phase, to 
wit, c. 7; '..j !..!■■; 1 . i' '• in: second part of his observation can, however, 
be brushed aside, it is probable that the region of Kumaon had some trade 
relations with Tibet and with some parts of China. Even during the present 
century, the Tibetans used to bring hand-made articles with them and barter 
in India for salt and other necessary commodities. Excepting this, we cannot 
trace any other affinity in between Kumaon and Tibet or China. 

The Nandas 

It has been suggested that the Nandas, who ruled in Magadha before the 
Mauryas, came from a tribe of Nandas who lived near the Ramgariga between 
the Ganges and the KosI rivers in Kumaon. This can be taken as an interesting 
speculation, but speculation only. The corroborative evidence is lacking. There- 
fore, no reliance can be put on it. Apart from it, ■ the geographical condi- 
tions might have kept Kumaon isolated from the rest of the. country. 
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After Asoka, however, a great change prevailed in this part of the 
iimtry. It was no more a land of isolation, And the cultural infusion sl.it led 
ith the gradual movement of people from the plains to the hilly regions, 
well Price rightly remarks that “the belt of ruined cities and monasteues of a 
uddhist civilization which lie all along the foothills front the Gtmdak to (he 
mn and beyond seem to point to a great change after the time of. Asoka 
'he forests ofTarai seem to have changed since then. I hey were not probably 
larshy, thick and infested with wild beasts then. And if they are thoroughly 
ombed, they may substantiate the speculation ol the above author. 

We do not have any evidence to show that the Indo-G reeks ever reached 
Lumaon. 57 Sankrityayan has propounded a view dial the ancient remains ol 
oshimath and Paiidukeswar in Garhwal display an influence of Greek art. 1 1 “' 1 
rhe view seems to be unwarranted totally and, therefore, it can he refuted 
vUhout any further consideration. Incidentally, we may refer to some other 
lowers emerging out. of oblivion and setting a firm footing on the Indian 
oil. They were the Sakas, Pahlavas and later on the Kasim as also. None of 
hem has initially anything to contribute to the laud of Kumaon. 


iiinindas 

Our attention is drawn by the Kunindas, who along with other tribal 
lynasties of India filled the stage of political panorama in about the. 2nd 
:entury B. G. Their history, though unrecorded, is supplemented by tin; 
liscovery of coins in many parts of India. Whatever might have been their 
ole in the history of India, it is fairly certain that. at least they had a powerful 
lamination in the hilly regions of north India for a reasonably suflident time, 
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There are references l.o (hem in (he Pin-anas,™ and Varahainihira 00 ( 587 A, D. ) 
places them somcwl lere in the Himalayan region. 

The Kunindas were the aboriginal tribe of the hilly regions of north 
India. Cunningham connects them with the present day Kunets of Kangra and 
the Trans-Sutlej area adding further that they are “the original inhabitants of 
the whole of lower slopes of the Himalayas from tire banks of the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra.” 01 And then he goes on to associate (hern with the Khasas. 


The identification of Kunindas with the Kunets, though appearing pro- 
bable, is not without objections. The Kimet population in Kangra and Clis- 
Sutlej area may be considerable. But nothing can be said about the Kuraaon 
region. Though Cunningham states that the census returns include all the 
lairds in tire Dun valleys with the Kunct population, the present position, 
however, indicates that the majority of inhabitants comprises the Khasin and 
some other inferior castes. Long ago, due to paucity of sufficient resources, 
Cunningham assigned them to the two sides of the Sutlej, Nevertheless, the 
recent numismatic discoveries .have extended the territory as far as to the 
border of Tibet, thus assigning to them the present Oarhwal and Kumaon as 
well.™ Wc do not know anything about the present day descendants of 
Kuniuclas in the Ku'maon region. Hence Liu co.ueulion of Cunningham 
about their idenllfieniinn with the Kunets of Kfingrii. r.inn'M also be taken to 
Ire very convincing 


On the ' laic men) of Ptolemy that the Kunindas were the dwellers of the 
Upper valley of tin- Canges, wc can surmise that: they were the aboriginal! hi 
the TTimafayan region, who later on in the course of their hi dory migrated to 
varii up; Imp regions of north India, 

Cunningham^ remark about their being an aboriginal, non- Aryans seems 
to hr correct. The Kmiinclas weir probably vale-ions, but without ilia Irani 
political ambiiiou-, hi ihe beginning stage. In :>m h siiue of allairs they might, 
have lead, a nomadic life. They seemed, to have gained experience gradually 
m die company of more civilized people- -die Khasas. They progressed and 
even out beat the Khasas in their ndvimcemeul. Y\K do not imow when the 
actual uprising of uu people at. tried. I’ul on Lin.- basis of {heir eoii •-fmd', it 
may In: said that they hah established themselves pohderdh by ilie beginning 
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of 3rd-2nd century B. G. Powell Price slated that during the times of Asuka , 
Nepal or Kumaon may have been pail of the Kingdom of the Kunindas/ 4 
His view is sound since it can be well assumed on circumstantial evidence that 
they had a sway over some parts of Kumaon, Dchra Dun and the Punjab even 
during the Mauryan times. 

After the downfall of the Mauryas, the emergence of tribal dynasties in 
the Indian political arena look place with lull vigour. Their successors, the 
Sungas, were not powerful enough to maintain the empire as before. There- 
fore in about the 2nd century B. G. many well known tribal dynasties had 
established themselves as rulers. The Kuniuda, s, whose association with Kum- 
aon is very well corroborated by the numismatic evidence, were one of them. 

The provenance of their coins is wide. For this, it can be surmised that 
they occupied parts of Garhwal, Kumaon, Kuiu, Kangra and. other adjoining 
regions. They issued coins from these different regions and yet had some sort 
of homogeneity in the coin-legends and other symbols. Slight variations were 
followed, but that may be accounted due to some features of local importance 
creeping in. 


We do not have a series of coins of this dynasty referring to all the rulers, 
save one, to wit, Amoghabhuti, whose coins have been discovered plentifully. 
His date has been fixed by Cunningham to about 150 B. G. since the coins 
were found along with about thirty coins of the Greek king Apollodotus in a 
field near jwalamukhl/ c From Kumaon, the instance of three silver coins 
bearing the names oivndalla, tuvapafita and Tluradatta is also very interesting. 
Known as the Vi won coins/* they are attributed i<> the Kimiii lis. Palncugra- 
pmcHiiy the coins have bum assigned to n'r. 2nd on si b G. 

3 hose (bur kings of the Kuniuda dynasty tell us something signify am as 
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of Indo-Greek history begins,” 1 * This indicates that after the death of 
Appolodotus his successor might not have been able to keep up the standard 
of his power aloft. And thus having a fine opportunity before, the Kuninda 
king AmoghabhutI might have probably struck a blow and carved out an 
independent principality. 


Apart from this king, the three belonging to tire Almora branch of the 
Kuninda dynasty seemed to have been comparatively powerful Sircar advocates 
that the Kusiipa king Kaniska I appears to have subjugated them in the first cen- 
tury A. D. 00 But the date which Sircar postulates for this episode is not hi confor- 
mity with the numismatic evidence. The coins of these kings on palaeographi- 
cal indication have been assigned to dr. the 2nd. cent. I3.G. Therefore, the conten 
lion of the above scholar docs not seem to be sound. Nevertheless, it is proba- 
ble that the Rosalias were responsible at some stage in driving (he Knnindas 
out from the foothills. The Knnindas, who were the mountain-dwellers, moved 
forward towards the plains probably after the downfall of the Indo-Grccks. 
It seems, therefore, that Kaniska I had nothing to do with the Kunindas, 
though he might have subjugated the other tribal dynasties like the Audumba- 
ras, Vcniilds and a few other families of north ' India. If is quite likely that 
during the early period, of their conquest, the KuSapas did not pay any 
attention towards the Kupintlas. And the result of this was that they remained 
undisturbed for a fairly long time after their soulomeul hi die plains as also in the 
foothills. But as stated above, the Kuymas were responsible at some stayA 
for the defeat of the Knnindas. This probably took place in :a- com u '' 
A. D, This view has some con obura live evidence. Though h, •> , Ahm 
meul awaits more confirmative discoveries, it will not be out of place to assume 
so on the basis of a recent ohance-dheovery of three Kusann gold coins™ 
belonging to llie. later Kusima rule*- Yn-aidcva ri from the r> lined mound of 
Kasliquii' in Nainiiat District, This place is of great antiquarian imcrcil and 
Is considered to bo a one time capital uf the Kuninda dynasty. Tin is, as .far 
as Kunaon is concerned, it seems that on the Kusihia invasion tir Kunindas 
retreated. to '.he inureessibfe areas ofilic hiib, wherefrom iliey i.onld probably 
never think of any fresh adventure, i hough ii is believed dial ihe.y assisted the- 
Yaudheyas in regaining; tin lost power after a few centuries. 

The Kunindas, though vising from a minor irlU tube, enjoyed considetnhlc 
dominance over a large area by sheer dint of dl'ort, As . briefly referred to 
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earlier, the Kuiiindas were assigned to a jitniled lerriiory few years before, 
But in the light of fresh discoveries the picture has completely changed 
now. Because of a large scale discovery of coins .in the region ol Hugh 
in Kangra, Cunningham identified it with the Srughana ol Hteun-Isang. 
He further speculated that this region was once under the Kuniudas. II it 
is taken to be the kingdom of Srughana of Hieun-Tsang, it is essential to describe 
the territory as done by him. He says that it “was 6000 li, or 1000 miles in 
circuit. On the cast it extended to the Ganges and on the north to a range ol lofty 
mountains, while the Jumna flowed thiough the midst of it.” 7 ' On the basis ol 
this data Cunningham draws a territorial line for the Srughana kingdom that 
it probably included the “hill states of Slrmor and Garhwal lying between the 
Giri river and the Ganges, with portions of the district of Ambala and Saharan- 
pur in the plains.” 73 We cannot comment at present on the above hypothesis 
since further exploration is very essential in the aforesaid area to prove il. Accept- 
ing it tentatively, we can utilise it in a different manner. The likely centres of 
Kuriinda power in Kumaon, such as Govisana or modern Kashipur, Dhikuli 
or Ramanagar in the Nainitai District and Joshimath and Barhat in Garhwal 
District 73 were quite contiguous to this Srughana kingdom. It appears, there- 
fore, that the above centers were under different individual branches of the 
Kuninda dynasty. They were probably supervised by a central power wor- 
king as a supreme authority either at Srughana or at some other place. And 
thus, it appears to have made a sort of unitary form of administration. How- 
ever, substantial evidence is required to establish this view finally. 


The Ki.ini.ndas probably subdued in the foothills occupied some part 
of the hills. Heme) Llidess, the history of this period especially pertaining to 
the Kumaon region is totally wrapped up in oblivion. As noted earlier, the 
Kusanus probably extinguished the Kuninads from the Kashipur -region. 
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By the end of the second and the beginning of the lliircl century A. D. , 
the tide seems to have turned. The Yaudheyas, who together with the other 
tribal dynasties of India were subjugated by the Kusana invasion, rose up 
once again with full vigour and gave a severe blow to the rivals. And this 
resulted in their gaining not only the lost territory, but attaining some more 
which was not their own. The YaudJieyas seemed to have also conquered 
the region ol' Kumaon during the course of their victory. This view has a 
corroborative evidence of coins. Several coin-hoards are reported to have been 
discovered in Kumaon, particularly from places like Debra Dun and Garhwal. 
These coins are assigned to a later period, to wit, about third century A. D. 
Along with these discoveries, no coins belonging to the Kuninda dynasty are 
available from the region. It, therefore, appears that the territory, which was 
enjoyed by the Kusiinas till then, was acquired by the Yaudheyas. And at 
least the foothills, particularly the Kashi pur of Kumaon region, came under 
the yaudheyas. 

It has been suggested by Altekar that, in crushing the Ku§ar t ia power 
the Yaudheyas were assisted by the Kunindas. In support of his theory lie 
cites example of the Maharaja and Ghhalrcsvara type as “having close 
resemblance in type, size and fabric to the contemporary Yaudheyas with 
Karttikeya on the obverse .” 70 The view seems to be quite sound, but the 
argument of coin resemblance o.unot he easily accepted. The probable like- 
lihood is that the Kunmdwij who were now confined only to a comparatively 
limited area, had not the eapneiu m lake up anus against the >< a\;inri't will) 
full strength. And, therefore, (Ik it nssiseuuc 10 die Yaudheyas could have 
been probably quite nominal in nature. However, it cannot be said definitely 
l luil. llu: above reli-md coin-type'! were issued after this episode. It is just 
possible duit die leMUiiblrawc is due in i in- closer contiguity of die two king- 
< loins. The very Ire! oi ihdr joins venture ngains’i. die Kusiinas suggests 
tluu hod i die powcis atone lime ruaiiuaieed closer and harmonious relations 
with each oilier. This may be die reason behind striking slmiku types of coins. 

Another c< intern. on of Aliekai dun (lw formation, of n federation of iko. 
three poweis, to veil, the Vaudheyas, the Huuln las. and the Aijimuyans 
took place U> uwei clibuively a loreigu menace, may howcvei, bo 
at'cepied. Hut :-ss has been slated I id ore, die Kuuindaa had no capacity 
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that they joined the Yaudheyas due to their age old ties of friendship without 
any consideration fov forming a federation. 


After the 'Yaudheyas 

We do not have any systematic record of our history even after the 
Yaudheyas. Nevertheless, Firishta throws a sidelight, which instead of giving 
us a clue, baffles us greatly. Describing the kingdom of Delhi, he says that 
after leaving an infant son, Jaya Cliand, the ruler af Delhi died. I he young 
prince ascended the Ihtone but was deposed by bis uncle with the help ot his 
nobles. After having ruled for four years “P’hoor, a Raja of Kumaon collecting 
a considerable force, attacked Dehloo, took him prisoner and sent him into 
confinement in. the fort of Rohtas, himself usurping the empire. Raja P’hoor 
pushed on his conquests through Bung, as far as the ocean, and having collected 
a great army, refused to pay tribute to the kings of Persia. The Brahma, nieal 
and other historians are agreed that P’hoor marched his army to the frontier of 
India in order to oppose the progress of Alexander, on which occasion P’hoor 
lost his life in battle, after having reigned seventy-three years.” 74 * Commenting 
on the above statement, Atkinson says that “the Greeks found Pro us 
between the Hydaspes and the Akesincs and the nephew of Poms in the 
next du'ab. We may accept the suggestion that they were both 
Pauravas or descendants of Puru, for Plutarch makes Gegasius the 
progenitor of P’hoor, and he may be identified with Yayati. We have 

another Porus, however,. who sent an embassy to Augustus in R, G. 

22-20, and this date would agree better with the time given in the local legend 

of Raja P’hoor who may have been an Tudn-soylhian or Parthian, 

and here lie is connected with Kumaon, of which lu- may leave been a 
suzerain,” 77 


Aftc*' considering (he information supplied by Firisbata and the comment, 
of Atkinson, i; n really clifficuh to accept the very basis of this account. 
Firishta. who had cirin.;j judia in about the 17th century, had based his study 
on second hand inlbiuiaijon. And Briggs has rightly o marked, in his preface 
itself that he ( Firishta ) carried Yi rapid and impeded account of Hindu 
i lister y previously to i!w- iVlohamodan invasion.” ,e> Several discrepancies 
have made, (he enure; issue quiie contrary to facts. The throne of .Delhi mid 
the ruler Java Glumd do not coincide: m ail with any known lari of the: 
ancieiu history of India.. The famous Jaya Ghand of die mediaeval period of 
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Indian history comes about in the lOth-llth centuries. Then (he identification, 
of Porus of Indian history with Raja, P’hoor of Firishta is unwarranted. 
None of the Greek classical writers mentions that Porus had anything to do 
with Kumaon. Atkinson’s identification of another Poms of B. C. 22-20 also 
cannot be acccpLed. 

After some other discussion, Firishta says that P’hoor was succeeded by 
Sansar Ghand, whose empire was finally usurped by Joona — the nephew of 
P’hoor. Almost alt these names are new to Kumaon history. Hence we cannot 
say to which dynasty these rulers belonged. It appears very probable that this 
episode in Firishta’s account was erroneously taken as of early period. A very 
plausible likelihood appears to be that the incident is related to some event 
of the Ghand rulers of Kumaon, whose history is a subject of later discussion. 
The reason 1 or such a hypothesis may be that Raja P’hoor of Firishta was 
succeeded by his son Sansar Ghand and we get this name ( Sansar Ghand ) 
in the list of Ghand rulers also. 70 Hence an assumption may be built up 
that probably Raja P’hoor of Firishta was Purna Ghand of the Ghand dynasty. 
This king comes third in order of succession from Soma Ghand, the first Ghand 
ruler of Kumaon, Then after an interval filled in by Indra Ghand, Sansar 
Ghand occupied the throne. It is difficult to identify Joona with any of the 
Ghand rulers. The mistake committed by Firishta in wrongly producing the 
episode of history was quite obvious. It appears that the incident belonged to 
about llth century A. D,, while Firishta wrote his account in c. 1612 A. D. 80 
Hence it: would have been difficult to write correctly about an incident which 
had already happened about five bundled \e;uT, ago and which was probably 
handed over to him in a innsi uii.uiihenUeaU d form. 
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is nothing to advocate as to who was the ruling prince oi this place during 
this time. However, it can be surmised dial the Kutiindas had attained 
stronghold in Karltikeyapura alter their discomfiture from the foothills. This 
Kar tripur a was probably a state like Nepal. The very geographical position 
of modem Baijnath suggests that it was here that the Kuniudas were the 
chief occupants. The suggestion of Powell Price can be taken as correct, 
when he says that “among the names of frontier peoples or kingdoms in that 
inscription is to be found the name Kartripura. This name occurs rxix fly 
in order where the name Kuninda might be expected. Of course, an inscrip" 
don in verse cannot always give the geographical position accurately as 
considerations of metre may not always allow. Ycl. this name fits in quite 
naturally.” 3 - This statement of the above author deduces the fact that the 
Kunindas were probably mentioned in Samudragupta’s inscription tint by name 
like the other tribal dynasties, but by the name of their capital-Karl.fi piu a. 
or the later Kartlikeyapura. 


A Second Reference by Finshla 


Apart fiom the earlier reference, there is another in. Firishta’s account 
about the region of Kumaon. Describing the exploits of one Ram Deo 
RatLor, 83 he tells us that he ( Ram Deo Rathov ) was opposed in his conquests 
by the Raja of “Kumaon ( who inherited his country and crown, from a long' 
line of ancestors that had ruled upwards of 2000 years ) : a sanguinary battle 
took place, which lasted during the whole of one day, from sunrise to sunset, 
wherein many thousands were slain on both sides; till at length the Raja of 
Kumaon was deieated with the loss of all his elephants and treasures, and lied 
to the hills,” 34 The Raja of Kumaon was compelled to give him his daughter. 

Atkinson does not infer anything from it since it is again a vague 
reference in Firish la’s account. Who were these two historRal pcmmalilic ; V; 
not known to us. As noted earlier, the date fixed by Aikinsou, as ‘HO, 
and 4-70 A. D,, cannot also be accepted. Whoever this Ram Deo 
had been, the Rathor history u.vrii itkhculcs that the dynasty had 
emerged lately in the Indian political scene.™ After closely scrutinising 
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the 1 listen y oi the Radioes ( or Rasfrakutas ), we do not, get any of the names 
similai to Ram Deo KaLhor mentioned by Firishta. Though Firishta clearly 
slates that Ram Deo Katlior was the general of one Vasudeo of Kanauj, who 
had died leaving his thirty sons behind him quarrelling f or the throne, it is very 
difficult either to identify Vasudeo with any of the known kings of Kanauj. 

Whatever incident the present reference might relate, it is more than 
certain that the episode belonged to about: the 1 lth-I2th centuries. In this 
case also h irishta seems to have made a mistake once again. Hence no more 
weight can be given to his statement and neither the incident may be applied 
to any period of Kumaon history. 


PostrGupla Period of Kumaon history 

Though the period, under discussion, is shrouded in obscurity, we have 
stray references about some of the kingdoms of Kumaon flourishing during 
this age. The picture thus gathered is that the region appears to have been 
divided amongst: a number of petty principalities. HiemvTsang, the Chinese 
traveller, visiting India in 634 A. D,, specifically speaks about the kingdoms 
of Kumaon. While proceeding from Thanc/swar to Srughana in Saharanpur 
and across the Ganges to Madawar in the Bijnor district, he describes Mayura 
or Mayapura close to Hardwar and his journey to Po-Lo-khmo-pou-Io or 
Brahniapurn, which lay 300 li or 50 miles to the north of Madawar. This 
ihulimapura h: 1 :-: set the. scholars speculating. Gn 
place h i ! 1 die Garb w.il •Kuiuaou napon, 
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of Qnrhwal 1. c. Dhanpur and Poidirf yieid copper in abundance. Apart 
from the description of the inhabitants ofihi-. kingdom, die traveller goes on 
to speak about, another kingdom, which war situated to the. north of flic 
I'm me.r. 'S’liis great snowy mountain kingdom is known as flic kingdom of 
Sou-fii-lii-iLiV-kio-ia-lo or Suvarnagotra, where gold of a .superior quality is 
produced, From east to west the kingdom has a area! extension, but horn, 
north to south it is very narrow. For many cow lines the ruler lias been a 
woman, and thus it is an Amazonian kingdom. This country touches on 
I hi; east the country of the Tibetans, on ibe north the country of KhoKln and 
on the west is San-poho or Sampha. 
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Trying to identify the Brahmaputa kingdom, Gmmingham further 
suggests that it might be die same as Lakhanpura or Vairalapattam 
on the Ramgahga river, which is considered to have been another capital 
of Kumaon. The distance from Madawar to Lakhaupura or Va iratapatLiru 
is about 50 miles. For this discrepancy Cunningham argues that the place next 
visited by Hieun-Tsang was probably Govisana, from where Vairalapattam lies 
exactly 50 miles towards the north. Some other scholars identified the Brahma- 
pura kingdom with the present &rmagara in District Garhwal, while some placed 
it in the Bijnor District. Atkinson places it at Barhat in Garhwal because “it was 
the scat, of an old dynasty and contains numerous remains or temples and other 
buildings.” 67 Powell Price, however, suggested “the Katyur valley which has 
a tradition of many centuries of occupation.” 6 ’ 8 Fuhrcr on tlic other hand 
identifies the ruins of Mandhal and Panduwala in Hardwar as another likely 
site for it. ra Thus this has remained a vexed question till the present day. In 
recent years Goetz has propounded quite differently. He has placed the 
Brahmapura kingdom in Ghamba rather than in Kumaon and Garhwal. He 
says further, “as the ancient name of Brahnior in Ghamba was Brahmapura, 
and as the most interesting monuments there belong to the 7th century, it: is 
tempting to identify Brahnior with the Brahmapura of Varahamihira and 
Hieun-Tsang.” 90 


Let us examine the views propounded by various scholars. Firstly, the 
suggestion of Goetz is not without flaws. He himself is not very sure of his 
proposition and says at another place that the matter is not so simple because 
“Hieun-Tsang does not mention Brahmpura in Ghamba at all, though he gives 
detailed descriptions of its neighbours, Kulu as well as the Jalandhara kingdom 
vdfich then covered i he Kangra valley. 91 Nevertheless, he puts his argument 
forcefully' •m she basis that the Brahmapura kingdom was very extensive, “where- 
as the identification with a place in Kumaon permits only of the existence of a 
tiny and obscure principality.” 92 

The very foundation of Goetz’s theory seems to be weak as the 
.Ghmese travclier specifically places die Brahmapura kingdom near the Oangode 
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be any scope In altering his suggested geographical direction. Another 
argument obout the vastness of the region of Chamba should also be rejected. 
We will see subsequently that Kumaon comprises several archaeological 
sites, which might have formed once the territory of the Brahmapura 
kingdom. 

The reference to Suvarnagotra or “Gold country” has been taken by 
Goetz to be for Sarthol in Tibet. Atkinson placed it to the north of Ganai 
in the valley of the Gauri ( Got! ) : “There is no doubt that the valley of the 
Gorl in Juhur in which Milam is situated has at present day a considerable 
papulation and commands a large trade with Tibet”™ Herodotus mentions 
the city of Kaspatyrus in the extreme north where “men are sent forth to 
procure gold,.” 04 The gold is the legendary ‘ant’ gold which is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, where the Khasias bring ‘paipllika 5 or ant gold to Yud.hr- 
sthira ( pipilaka nam uddhrita yat pipllike ). ! ’ G This has been again referred to 
by Megasthenes. 00 The kingdoms of the Amazons is meant for the country 
where for many centuries the ruler has been a woman. But where was' this 
Amazonian kingdom ? Atkinson aptly remarks that we must search for it 
across the passes in Tibet. He further states that “the Chinese name for the 
Amazonian kingdom was K. inchi and M. Julien makes Sarnpha which, lay 
to the west of it the same as Mo-Lou-Lo or Malasa, which was some 2000 li 

or 333 miles to the north of Lodiou-lo, the modem LalmL .This 

clearly brings us across the snowy range to the irain.TIunalayan valley of the 

Sutlej The country lying between die Ganges and i lie iviatohou or 

KarnhU is called Nacra Somtou in the Jesuits map of Tibci. GNad is 
celebrated for its mines of gold and is bourn let 5 mi the. north by K.holan and. 

on the cast by Tibet proper Wilson, writes that ihe SuidTijya is usually 

placed in Biioi In the Chinese aimak; we have record •which corroborates 

the sfritemeui of Kieuu-Tsang and proves tint the Amazonian kingdom lay 
in Tibet, and was a reality, from it. we loam ihai there was a tribe in. .hasten! 
Tibet known us the Nu-wai :e; from the fur; of their b ang ruled by a woman/-' 5 ’' 

"from the above observation of Atkinson, it. is clear' that this Suvaniagotra 
or the Amazonian kingdom lies in the boi ler! and of India. And therefore, 
I Imre cannot, be any doubt m placing h in 1 lie Tibet or somewhere in the 
Bhoi. country. As lias been remarked already, the inhabitants commonly 
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known as the Bhotiyas might have carried the trade with the. Himalayan 
region from a very ancient past. Therefore the contention oi Goetz 
“that very little gold trade could pass through Kumaon” 98 docs not seem 
to be correct. 

The proposition of Atkinson about the Brahmapura kingdom is also not 
acceptable to the present author. Though Barhat has a fair antiquity, it 
cannot be placed in. any way prior to the 8th cent. A. D. 

Powell Price’s contention about the Katyur valley is also not without 
doubts. This valley, though very significant from the point of Kumaon 
history, cannot be taken as a likely site for the Brahmapura kingdom. The 
Takswar copper plate grants are interesting in this connection. 90 They seem 
to have been issued from Brahmapura. They mention the .name Kilrttkeya- 
pura, which had probably a geographical contiguity to this Brahmapura 
kingdom. But to suggest that Brahmapura and Karttikeyapura wore both 
in the Katyur valley 100 is totally wrong. The Brahmapura kingdom was 
quite extensive and was probably one of the most important kingdoms during 
the advent of Hieun-Tsang. Therefore, it is difficult to accept that it was 
.situated in the Katyur valley of Kumaon. This valley is not so vast as to 
have been, ruled by two different kingdoms simultaneously.- Hieun-Tsang 
does not say a word about Karttikeyapura. Therefore, it seems that only the 
Brahmapura seat of government, which was a very important , one attracted 
■attention of the Chinese traveller. The Karttikeyapura principality was 
probably less significant during these days. The Tale^war copper plates refer 
to a place called Karttikeyapura, gram, 101 which was surrounded by some 
villages under the rule of Brahmapura kingdom. Here it appears, therefore, 
that the intention might have been to name the villages of Brahmapura 
kingdom in the vicinity of Karttikeyapura. The mention of Karttikeyapura 
in the Taleiwar G. P. grants simply suggests that the Brahmapura kingdom 
had probably eclipsed the. Karttikeyapura kingdom in its power and glory. 
It. had acquired some vulagcs from the Karttikeyapura kingdom also as the 
contents of the grain show. However, further data is required for the final 
establishment of this view. 


The problem now arises as to where this Brahmapura kingdom was 
located. To solve the riddle \vc have to go back to an earlier discussion, Jt 
is already stated that Cunningham placed it on the KiunagaugU river. 
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:’he suggestion of the above scholar is very sound taking into consideration 
he following factors. This place is known presently as Dhikuli and is about 
■ miles north-east of the modern Ramanagar. A personal survey of the site 
evealcd the existence of extensive ruins which suggest that it was once a 
lourishing ancient city . 102 An earlier survey had brought to light “portions 
if pillars, Sikharas of temples, bas-relief of lions, bulls and deities of Buddhistic 
'csigns... lying scattered throughout the Ghaurs .” 103 These relics were thorou- 
;hly examined and many details were found to be correct. Hence, this seems 
o have been the Brahmapura seat of government. As remarked, the Brahma- 
uira kingdom was fairly extensive. It probably comprised almost the entire 
farai region and extended in the west upto Hardwar. There are some 
.ncienl ruins in the Tarai area, known as the Moradhwaj and Chaturbhuj. 
fiiey seem to have been included in the Bralnnapura kingdom. The ruins 
f Mandhal and Panduwala near Hardwar indicate that they were also 
irobably the chief cities of the Brahmapura kingdom . 104 These two sites 
lave yielded sculptures pertaining to various seels. Some of them are quite 
cmarkablc . 103 


Therefore, on the basis of the above judgement a fresh but tentative 
roundary can be drawn for this kingdom. Having its seat of government at 
Irahmapura or modern Dhikuli, it probably extended in the east to the present 
Vlmora town, touching the boundary of the Km-ttikSyapura kingdom, thus . 
taving modern Ranlkhet and some part of the present Nainiul in it. In the 
vest its extension reached as far as Hardwar or the so called Mayurapura or 
vlayilpura of Hieun-Tsang . 106 In the north it included the tract of Snnagara 
a Garhwal District and in tire south probably it bordered another kingdom 
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known as Govisana and mentioned in Hieun-Tsang’s account. Thus the king- 
dom in question had an extensive territory. And therefore, the view that the 
region of Kumaon suggests only a tiny and obscure principality and as such 
to push it to the Kangra region is fairly unjustified. 

Powell Price conjectured that the rulers ol the Brahmapura kingdom were 
the Kunindasd 07 The hypothesis goes against the statements of the Palcswai 
G. P. grants. It is stated there that the donor descended from (he “Lunar 
as well as the Solar race”, and belonged to the royal lineage ol the 
Pauravas. This is a very vague statement from which no conclusion can be 
derived. 

Taking into consideration the details about the rulers ol this Paurava dyna- 
sty of Brahmapura, we come to know that the first copper-plate grant was issued 
in the 5th regnal year of Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Dyutivarman, 
The legend on the seal attached to this plate indicated that he was the son 
of Agnivarman, grandson of Vrisavarman and great-grandson of Visnuvarman. 
Tire second charter was issued in the 28l.li regnal year of Paramabh- 
at. tar aka Maharajadhiraja Visnuvarman II son of Dyutivarman and grandson 
of Agnivarman. 

The genealogies in the charter show that both the lines of rulers were 
connected with each other. And thus the whole family may be put in order 
of succession in the following manner 

'Visnuvarman I 

I 

Vrisavarman 


Agnivarman 

Y ' [ 

; Dyutivarman . 

. i r ■ • ' 

Visnuvarman II 

Li-xceptiiig a geneial de.w.riptiou in ificir record V we do not get any 
other dermis abmit these P.ViWUYa niters (.*1 orimujapuru. 

-Now tlu: quest iou auscs as uj wfiat was die origin of these Paul n vas, 
who efinmed to have descend'd fjorn both the ino-.m and [fie suu ? 
j s. is a ilammeut vvuk.n does not load us anywiiere. llowi.ver. quite 
tentatively, their origin might be traced from the famous Paurava 
dynasty of the Puiauas, vMiai was the .ole of these Paurava. 1 ; in (ho 
hislory ol K.u;niou ; where was (iicir original place ; when did they migrate io 
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tins region of Kumaon and when did they establish a scat of government at 
Brahmapura ? For this we have no answer to give at the present state of our 
knowledge. 


Who were the Pauravas of the Puranas ? Pargiter assumed that the' 
Pauravas along with other dynasties, such as the Anavas, Yadavas, etc,, 
were all Aryans. 108 Shafer has recently postulated thal they were not Aryans. 
“The Purus were fighting the Aryans at Parusni and were described in the 
Rgvcda as finrclhravacah 5 of hostile speech, otherwise applied only to Dasyus. 
The Vayupurana holds the Pauravas to he foreigners. In the royal .Paurava 
line were names such as Dhundhu, Kuru and Jahnu, for which no certain 
derivation has been found and others which seem out of line with the 
usual Sanskrit names of persons.” 100 Both the views are equally strong. 
Nevertheless, one can say that the Brahmapura dynasty of Paurava 
rulers was perfectly Br.uiin.eo.- 1 i . 1- doits and practice, for, in the opening 
line of the first grant fnv i-.iii.; so have wished the welfare of cows and 

Brahmanas ( go-vra ( bra ) hmana-hitaisl ). no 


In the earlier pages it has been clearly stated that after repelling 
the Kusanas, the Yaudhcyas extended their territory and also brought 
the foothills of Kumaon under them. It appears, therefore, that the Govisana 
or Ivaslupiir remained for sometime under the Yaudheyas, while the Katyur 
valley of Kumaon was ruled by the Kunindas, And the region between these 
two tribal dynasties was probably occupied by the Brahmapura kingdom. 
Thus iis north to south extension was eompttralively wide than east to west 
We cannot say anything about lire early eventuality in the fortunes of this 
dynast)'. Inn it seems (hat they occupied the seal o( Brohmapurn kingdom after 
acquiring i( either from llie Kuyinda:> or from the Yaudhcyar.. And this might 
have taken place only after the times of Samurlvagupta.” 1 The latter had com- 
pletely liquidated boih the powers, i.o. the Kuni'. id as and the Yaudheyas, The 
Pauravas, might have, easily overwJiclincd either oft hose, powers and established 
I he seat at Brahmapura in about the closing years of -id' cent my A. I.). 

The Kingdom of Com sum, 

Apart from Brahma) rum, there is yd another important kingdom of the 
Kumaon hills, which is described by llicuu-fsang .is Kiu-pi shwang-na. iliis 
has liv.ei i identified by M. .j alien as Guvisarta. On leaving Mmiiiwar, the 
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Chinese pilgrim travelled 40 li or 66 miles to the south-east and arrived in the 
kingdom of ICiu-pi-sliwang-na. “The capital was 14 or 15 li, or two and a 
half miles in circuit. Its position was strong, being elevated and of difficult 
access, and it was surrounded by groves, tanks and fish ponds. There were two 
monasteries containing 100 monks and .30 Brahmauical temples. In the 
middle of the larger monastery, which was outside the city, there was a stupa 
of Asoka, 200 feet in height built over the spot where Buddha was said to have 
explained the law. There were also two small stupas, only 12 feet high, 
containing his hair and nails.” 112 Four hundred li or 67 miles to the south- 
east lay the kingdom of O-hi-tchi-ta-lo or Ahichhatra. After surveying and 
sensing the distance assigned by Hieun-Tsang, Cunningham readied the 
conclusion that Govisana should be identified with the old fort near the village 
of Ujhain, one mile east of modern Kasliipur in the Nainilal District The 
ancient place had remained deserted for several hundred years before the 
occupation of present Kasliipur. The place, known as Kasliipur today, was 
founded by Kashinatli Adhikari as late as 1718 A. D. The ancient name was 
subsequently forgotten, but the tank Drona-Sagara still retains the old name, 
probably after Dronachavya. of the Mahabharata. 

The kingdom of Govisana saw many phases of settlement in its history. It 
can be surmised that it had its beginning some centuries before the Christian 
era. Some trial excavations of the site have also proved its antiquity. 11 ” 

It cannot, however, be ascertained as to who were the inhabitants at this 

place before the Kunindas and the Yaudheyas 11 * Even the Chinese traveller 
remains silent about It. 

Lahmmao-lai Dynasties 

Apart from the dynasties at .Brahmapura and Govisana, we also 
get two inscriptions from LakhSmandal in Dchra Dun District, which tell us ' 
about two more dynasties of ru lens 1 
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I he first belonging to about 5 th century A. D. contains a bare list of 
rulers. The genealogy in the inscription is given in the following manner : — 

!• Jayadasa 5. Ghhagalesadasa 

2. Name lost 6. Rudreiadasa 

3. GuheSa 7. Ghhagalesa ( Ketu ) 

4. Achala 

The editor of the inscription remarks that the blank space in line four 
suggests that one more name between Achala and Ghhagalesadasa also might 
have been lost. 3 ™ 

Excepting a, genealogical list, the composer of the verses does not 
enumerate at all the achievements of any one of the rulers. 

The line opens with a salutation to Nagendratanaya ( Parvati ). Who 
were those rulers is a pertinent question and which cannot be explained at the 
present state of our knowledge. Ghhabra has drawn attention to. the peculiarities 
of their names. lie says that “Ghhagalesa reminds one of the Sanakanika 
Maharaja Ghhagalaga whose grandson has left us an inscription dated in the 
reign of Ghandragupta II, Gupta year 82 at a cave near TJdayagiri in 
Gwalior.” 110, This identification 'is quite interesting, but the author is himself 
correct in remarking that there is no intention to offer any comment at this 
stage. However, it seeps that this dynasty of rulers was probably of some 
indigenous people of the Laldiamandal region where they ruled for some- 
times, when finally (hey were ovmhoiwu by the ruler of Singhapura dynasty. 


The dynasty of Singhapura . , 

The work of overthrowing the house of Lakhamandal might have beta 
completed by this dynasty in about 6th century A. D. A list of the kings of 

the entire family is supplied by a pra^asti at Lakhamandal. ■ 

The pi'osasd records the dedication of a shrine of &va by a princess, 
bSvuiii, 11, “who belonged to die toyul race of. Singhapura, (or the spiritual 
welfare of her deceased husband. The latter, railed Sri-ci an idragupi a, was 
the son of a king of Jalandhar! i.” 1 ™ . . - 1 ■ \ 
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1 

Senavanriau 

II. 

j 

Arya varman 

III. 

j 

Daltavarman 

IV. 

| 

Pradlptavarman 

V. 

j 

Isvaravannan 

VI. 

J 

Viiddhivarman 


VII. Siughfivarmau 

VIII. Jala ( varman ) 

| 

Yajfiavarman 

Achalavarma.il Samaraghahghala 


IX. 

X. 


XI- Divakara varman 
Maliighanghala 


XII. Bhaskara 

( varma n )-marriec 
Rjpugharighala j 


KapiJavarclhhana 

•Jayavalj 


Isvara-marricd-Ghandragupta 

The dynasty belonged to the line nf v T* ° f ^ kndkira 

several verses lan e' been devoted " T ^ faot * though 

, only a suiicinent in the inscription abm 7 T J mon ^ There is 
-the title ilevi through her virtues.** 12 ® ThiJTf ^ <f&he obtain ed 
..Bfer that She belonged to a lower social ^ us to 
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The history of this dynasty is nowhere available any more for a 
detailed study. It will be, however, quite interesting if we attribute the 
Aivameclha sacrifice at Jagatgrama, KalsI, to this dynasty of rulers. Prior to 
it, T. N. Karnchandran has attributed the site to the Yaudheyas, 122 who were, 
according to numismatic evidence, the inhabitants of this region, But the 
identification cannot be easily accepted, as we do not have any Yaudheya 
coin bearing the name Sllavarman. 123 This king, who performed sacrifice at 
Jagatgrama, has left no antecedants either in his inscription or anywhere else, 
but since the name and suffix closely resemble those in the inscription, 
Ihe performer of the sacrifice may be very probably taken to be the king of 
the same dynasty. Though the present identification may carry an argument 
that tire I .akhamandal inscription belongs to about 6th-7th centuries, atten- 
tion may be invited to consider the observation of Biihler, who places the 
accession of the first ruler ( senavarman of the inscription ) in the beginning 
of the 4th century A, I). His arguments arc following z 1 "* 

( a, ) Hieun-Tsang remarks about the government of Sii'ighapura that the 
country had no king or rulers, but was in dependence on Kashmir. 

( b ) Since our “inscription distinctly asserts that kings of Yaffil race ruled 
the realm of Sitighapura since the beginning of the ynga and enumerates 
eleven generations by name, its date probably falls before the Kashmirian 
conquest.” 1 28 



UuHer, (»., «p. cl!*, p, 12, 
1 20. Ibid. 
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rations to about 4lh century A, D. This brings out a very convincing hypothesis 
that Jsilavarraan of the ASvamedha sacrifice might have been the first ruler 
Senavarman of the Sihghapura dynasty, who was probably mis-spelled by 
the scribe of the prasasti as ‘sena’ rather than ‘sjla’. 


History of Kumaon during Harsa’s Reign 

We have no sufficient records to make out any definite picture of the 
region of Kumaon during the. times of Harsa ( 606-647 ). R. S. Tripathi 
postulated that the kingdoms "about the governments of which Hieun- 
Tsang maintains silence were probably included within Kauauj. 5 ’ 120 
Thef statement seems to be correct at least in the case of Kumaon. The 
Kumaon region which was being ruled by several dynasties seemed lo have lost 
its united strength. And at this occasion Harsa probably succeeded in 
acquiring the kingdoms of Govisana, Brahmapura and Matipura and put them 
under his nominal suzerainty. 


Yet another proposition is forwarded by Rahul Saukrityayau about 
the rest of the Kumaon region. He postulated that the Tibetan king Srong- 
Tsang-Gampo ( 629-647 A. D. ), who had attained invincible power, extended 
his empire far and wide upto China and Nepal. Besides, he is said to have 
overwhelmed almost all the rulers of the entire Himalayan region. 127 The. above 
observation seems to be correct taking into consideration the conditions of 
Kumaon. Here we have the relics of the Tibetan Buddhism, which can 
be assigned to the above period. It is evidently a well known fact that 
the Tibetan king became a devout Buddhist after having been baptised by 
his wife. 1 ' 28 It is, therefore, believed that he propagated this religion with 
a very sincere zeal. And since the region ol Kumaon, particularly 
Garhwal, was probably under his suzerainty, it is quite obvious that he 
introduced some changes in the religious set-up of the place. It appears that 
the first prey of this Buddhistic expansionism was the sacred shrine of Badarinath. 
It is only during Ibis religion* cataclysm that several icons belonging to 
the Hindu pantheon, were destroyed. The Badarinath image has recently 
become controversial, lor it is attributed by some to be of the Buddha. 


126. Trip.-iOii, T>, S., Il-.tm o/Kj 103? 1 , p. HC. 

1??, fiii’hehyayp.n. IW.MuI, ■■>/. p. (50. 
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This finds place elsewhere elaborately. Nevertheless, it cau still be stressed 
that the relations between the Tholing mut.li ( Tibet ) and the Badarinath 
shrine had probably originated during this period. And this could have been 
possible only if both the places i. e. Badarinath and Tholing muth had some~ 
thing to do in common either with Hinduism or Buddhism. 

The Tibetan supremacy over Kumaon remained for some time. 
Though it can be said that there could not have been a total subjugation 
of Kumaon dynasty, some allegiance was probably lent to the Tibetan 
monarch by the kings of this region. 

In the closing years of about 7th. century A. D., the Tibetan power 
started waning and the rulers of the Himalayan region were probably able to 
orerlhrow the Tibetan hold. This power-survival in the beginning ol the next 
century resulted in the formation of many independent principalities in 
these Himalayan hills. 


The Historical Dynasties of Kumaon 

The historical material that helps us in building up the history of 
Kumaon is available only after the close of 7th century A. D. As stated above, 
this period marks the downfall of the Tibetan supremacy and the rise of several 
petty chiefs in the whole region. 


The Katyuris 

They seem to have been the earliest rulers of Kumaon to have 
established their power firmly on its ( Kumaon ) soil. It was the first 
historical dynasty that had left some records of its achievement. But the 
extant material pertaining to their history supplies barely a genealogical 
list. Some of the copper plate grants, referred to earlier, mitpiy hewn be 
the good deeds performed by the infer.-; of this dynasty. . And, therefore, there 
is not much scope Ibr romoucbiig drcir connected political account. Before 
taking up their history, let it; lake a survey of some oilmi ruling houses contem- 
porary lo tin' ivaty litis, inc houses oi prominence in Ike iCgio.i during the 
7tlr-8th centuries were the following: — 

1. The kingdom oflUulhng in die western part of Garhwnl, and 
g. Ti ir . house of Hiiandpurgarh in the easicrn pari of Garhwnl. 

'Besides, dice were dm kingdom:, of NovKimg Bmhmnpma and KaritikSya- 
pura, all in the present AUnorn and Nahiuai. Disinois. They nod pionaoiy 
become inactive a! bn coming under tire suzerain!./ ■.;! Hai?n. Hence due 
former three, whose records arc available, should be taken H-r cmisi-iemuon. 
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The Kingdoms of Bhillang and Chandpurgarh 13!l 

Several writers like Atkinson, Gairola, Powell Price, Raluri, Pali Rain 
and Sankrityayan have touched upon the history of these kingdoms. 

Scholars have identified the Bhillang kingdom with the present Bar lull 
in Tehri Garliwal District. This can be taken as a tentative identification, 
for nowhere else this name occurs in this context. This Bhillang kingdom 
was probably named after river Bhillaugaua flowing in the eastern part ol 
present Tchri-Garhwal. The kingdom seemed to have extended upto Ghiiuripui- 
garh in the east. Sonapal is attributed to have ruled over here and during his 
regime, a powerful chief is staled to have arrived in Garliwal from Mahva 
in Samvat 755 ( A. D. 699 ). The Raja, named Kanakapal, on his arrival, 
“was adopted successor to Raja Sonapal, who gave his daughter and sole heir 
in marriage to him ( Kanakapill ).” 130 


We do not know anything more about the Bhillang kingdom, The 
kingdom at Ghandpurgarh, however, has historical records and its antiquity 
is well established. Inscriptions belonging to 9th-10lh century or even 
before that are reported to have been discovered from this region. At 
Adbadari in the vicinity of ancient Ghandpurgarh, a Garucla image contains 
an inscription of saka Samvat 900 ( A. D. 978 ). 


Ghandpurgarh is associated with the Rajas of Garliwal. While giving 
the genealogy of the Garhwal Rajas, Beckett placed Kanakapal as the founder 
ol this Garhwal dynasty. But some of the other lists, like those of Hardwick’s, 
which was given to him by Raja Praduman Shah of Garhwal dynasty in 1796 
'Y K..j \\ lilsanrs list,’ 131 Alrnora list, Tehri list and Mola Ram’s list; do not 
hold Ivanakapal as the founder of Garhwal dynasty. Instead, Ajaypal is 
generally considered to be the founder of this dynasty. The quest iuu naturally 
arises as to who was this Kano ko.pal 7 r l he issue eimuoi. be set aside simply 
because the lists are “iradmenai and historically inaccurate.” 33 -' Kanakapal, 
whose reference comes twice ouco in the list given by Beckett and the 
other in the traditional account --is undoubtedly a chief of some historical 
im pot ilium. j.hc Mory tells us dial h-,- came Irom idalwu atid “settled 
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himself m the midlands” 133 This midland may mean Chandpurgarh, which 
probably lay between the Joshlmath seat of the Katydids and the kingdom 
ol' Sonapal at Barhfit. It appears that Kanakapal after achieving success in 
the region of Garhwal established his seal at Chandpurgarh, instead of at 
Bfirhat, where his falher-in-law Sonapal had been ruling. He seemed to have 


united the two parts and thus made his kingdom wider than that of his 
predecessor. 


1 he lads about the history and achievements of this ruler are merely 
matters oi speculation. It is really strange that none from his dynasty succeeded 
him and thus he remained a solitary figure in the history of Kumaon. A 
suggestion may be forwarded for the sudden disruption of his line. It appears 
that the chief who had come from Mahva could not cope up with the 
local situation. He might have fell it dillicult to adjust himself in the hill cul- 
ture. Then the Katyuris, who had attained strength by that time, might 
have vied with him to see his (Kauakapal’s) growing importance. And/mally, it 
appears, that: this indigenous dynasty (the Katyuris) had probably not allowed 
the foreigner to enjoy an upper hand in the local political allairs. In such 
circumstances, therefore, Kanakapal might have either abandoned the throne 
or was killed in some local skirmish. All that has been stated above remains 
only a plausible suggestion till some definite historical records prove it correct, 
or otherwise. 


The period from the 9th century to t'Jre advent of Ajaypal, the. founder 
of Garhwal dynasty in the lllli century, 1 31 is shrouded in a thick veil 
of oblivion. We cannot say as to what happened with the Chandpurgarh 
seat: during this period. It was. probably abandoned by the Garhwal Rajas 
as they arc studio have (nmslhrmd their capital I-., •h-.valgmh near the present 
firlnagar in Garhwal. But it seems, however, piouruic ban they kept their, 
sway uvci that area also. : 

The Other Kingdoms , ; ■ 

The kingdoms of Govisiina, Btahmapura and Karttikeyapura have already 
been discussed, hx.i.epi.iiig the Km sukeyapura kingdom, none ol tnem has 
evoked much attention of hid.obans. Wc cannot say whether mere was a complete 
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extinction of the Bnthmapura and Govisana kingdoms after the 8th century 
A. D. However, for want of sufficient evidence, we may say dial die emergence 
of the Katyuris, as a powerful dynasty in about 8th century A. 1)., heralded a 
new era of political unification in Kumaon. 


T he Kartlikeyapura Kingdom 

The kingdom of Karttikeyapura is generally associated with the Katyuris. 
The place, which is so famous in the Kumaon history, has a considerable 
antiquity. It is known by at least three names. First is Karavirapura, 131 "' 
second Kartripura 136 and the third Karttikeyapura. 137 Under the last name, 
the kingdom reached the culmination of its progress, after this for it was a 
continuous seat of government of Lhe Katyuris for many centuries. 


The Katyuris or Kalyuras ( The Origin ) 

The origin and the age of the Katyuri rulers in Kumaon has been 
controversial. Scholars like Atkinson, Gairola, Powell Price, Pandc and Goetz: 
have propounded different theories regarding their origin. There is no 
unanimity in the opinions of scholars. Hence it is necessary to state their views. 

Atkinson 333 was the first to trace their origin from the Kabul valley and 
connect them with the Kators of that region. He says, “Wc may now conclude 
that we have carelully and fairly made out a connection between the dynasty 
ruling west of Indus known as Kators and the Kumaon Katyuras.” 18 ‘ J 


Gairola based his views on the ancient folk-lore and tradition of Kumaon, 
which according to him, “show that the. Katyuras were a small Khasa 
tribe who originally dwelt at Joshimath in the north of Garhwal and 
subsequently immigrated to the Katyur valley in Kumaon.” 140 

Powell Price contented differently and said, “in any case it would seem 
more probable that they were a remnant of the Kuninda empire and thus 
their rise to power presents no difficulties.” 141 


135. Atkinson, E. T., op. nil,, p, 468. 
136.., A. P. X., I.. 22. 
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Panel c traced (.he ancestry of Katyuras to laali-Vahana, the famous king 
of Ayodhya, who flourished three to four thousand years ago. 14 " 

First of all, Atkinson’s proposition of connecting the Kators of Kabul 
with the Katyuris of Kumaon seem ill founded on the following basis : 


( a ) After describing the political conditions of Kabul and the Kators, 
he says, “In 961 A. D. Alptegin established the Musalman dynasty of Ghazni 
and henceforth the Hindus were the objects of bitter persecution, so that many 
became Musalmans and others fled to the hills or to India.” 143 The above 
statement goes against the very basis of his theory. The episode of 961 
A. D. in the history of Kabul docs not fit in the political conditions of Kumaon. 
The Katyuris cannot be taken to have established themselves in Kumaon 
after 961 A, D. The general agreement of opinions have been to assign the 
Katyuris to eir. 8th century A. D. m or even earlier. 

( b ) Further, Atkinson contradicts himself when he says, “the 

Katyuras were according to local tradition, the ruling family in Kumaon 

both before and after Ihc great religious cataclysm of the 8th century.” 1415 


This statement totally dismisses his assumption that the Katyuris had 
migrated from Kabul in the 10th cent. A. D. 

Powell Price’s presumption is also not without objection. To connect 
the Kuriindas with the Katyuris will really be a far fetched thing. The 
Kunindas, though singularly a hill tribe with their centres of chief activities 
in the Kumaon region, cannot be taken to be the remnants of the Katyuris. 
To prove his contention Price discarded the belief that the Katyuris had 
iheir homeland in ihc valley of Alakananda or at Joshirnath. About the 
Kunindas, it has been stated that their power started waning after they were 
repelled by ihc Kmimn.d from the foothills. Hence the presumption of their 
continuous rule for a Thousand years at one place can not be given much 


wek'hh The best alieraaiive seems ihr. a flu 


owrifall of the Kurnnda 


power, the Ka Lynns occupied the 1 , niiur-MM':; 1 seat in Kumaon after 
having migrated from joshirnath tn Gavluval. 

B. (). Pandc’s contention to trace out the ancestry of the Katyuris to 
Salivahana, the famous king of Ayodhya is also without any corroboruLkm. 


142. Partde, 1(. D., op. til., p. 148. 

143. Atkinson, li> T., op, cit, , p 43<i. 

144. Tliis date should he discarded now. The succeeding pages will prove that ihc Katyuris can be 
assigned even an earlier date than lids. 

] 4fi, Atkinson, Tv T„ op. t'il„ p. 46?. 
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What, then was the origin of these Katyuris of Kumaou f This is really 
a riddle for which no definite clue is possible. Nevertheless, the theory ol 
Gairola seems to be fairly cogent. The folk-lore and tradition of Kumaou, 
which he made as the basis of his theory, should contain some truth, for 
excepting minor interpolations, they are found to be historically correct. 
The folk-lore and tradition show that the Katyuris were a small Khasa tribe 
flourishing in the valley of Alakanandfi. The fable appears to be true. The 
Khasas played an interesting role in the history of the entire hill region ol 
northern India. Many independent dynasties ruling in the early mediaeval 
period in these parts of India seemed to have offshooted from the Khasa 
stock. And it seems very likely that the Katyuris also, as an extension 
of the Khasa tribe, proved to be the first historical dynasty of Kumaou. 1 ' 10 ' 1 

The Date 


It is difficult to trace the chronology of the Katyuris. Even about the 
dale of their settlement in the Katyur valley, there are several speculations. 
In the inscription and copper plate grants so far available, it is really difficult 
to verify the regnal years. Therefore, in almost all the leases palaeography 
has only remained helpful in assigning the date. In all, the Katyuris 
have left behind five copper plate grants and a stone inscription. Almost all 
of them are interesting and on the basis of their evidence wc can draw a 


tentative list of the Katyuri rulers. The most interesting among these records 
is the Bagcswar temple inscription 140 in Minora District. There are in all 
about eight rulers mentioned in tins record. Sircar has made a suggestion 
that this stone inscription contains “no less than three grants made by three 
difilavui kings in Dvour of the god Vyaghresvara Deva”> He does not say 
anything a uoi.i die kings ol. the first two grants. The third grant, however, 
.lUtacrslu:, .'t!e.n!!.v,i. I he reason for it is that it mentions Lalitasuradcva as 
me tnin! m me um. This very king is further known through the ikuidukeivar 
copper plate grants, which were issued from Karllikeyapura, dated in the 
21st and 22nd years of his reign. Kielhora asrigos the pop 0 f Lalilasrwv 
deva to be of 9th century A. D. on grounds of A" One of the 

grants was made on the occasion of the Uttarayana Smikvanti on the third dev 


of the dark half o\ ■Vi...gj!a in the 2 ! sc regnal year ol 
su ggests tha t this date may be 22nd December, 858 A '? 
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made on the occasion of the Visuva-Saukranti, on the 1 5th of the dark half 
of Kattlika which coincided, according io tire above author, with the 25th 
September, 854 A. D. He further observes, “The two elates themselves do not 
fix the time of Lalitasuradeva with absolute certainly ; hut on palaeographical 
grounds the inscription here published ( i. e. the Pandukeswar inscription of 
the 21st year or Lalitasuradeva ) might well have been written in A, D. 853, 
and in the whole of ihe 9th century A. D, s there are no two consecutive 
years which would suit the two dates so well as A. D. 853 and 854 do. 5? u,) 
The conclusion drawn by the author is very significant and the dates are, 
therefore, more or less well established. On the basis of Kiclhorn's calculation. 
Sircar has assigned the four rulers, viz. Nimbarta, Ispigaua, Lalitastua and 
Bhudeva to the period between 790 and 870 A. D. leo 


Though the above dates worked out by Sircar are valuable, they do not 
fulfil our aim. But it. cannot either be denied that on the basis of it we can 
tentatively date the establishment of the house of Kaiyuris in Kumon, As 
already noted, the Bagc&war stone inscription, though full of doubtful transcript 
and translation, gives us a list of eight rulers. 101 The suggestion of Sircar that this 
inscription contains three charters seems to be fairly correct. But at the same 
lime it appears as if almost all die kings of different charters have some sort, of 
lelatioir.liip with each other. This further makes us to presume that all these 
kings of dilli rent charters, belonging to one dynasty, ascended the throne 
m order n| ,;u.-.nv,don as given in the inscription. Sircar himself agrees in. 
one of his papres that the kings of tl. ' :.,rn».l charter “flourished later than 
those mentioned in the first charter bin h< fore the kings known from the 
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Kumaon and Garhwai to carve out independent principalities. It seems to have 
been the case of the Katyuri dynasty also. Tradition tells us that Vasudeva 
was the founder of this dynasty. “The ancient tempalc ol Vasudeva 
at Joshimath is said to bear the name ol the first ol die Katyuri kings 
as iiri Basdeo Giriraj GhaWa Ghuratnani.” lij3 


Who was this Vasudeva ? We have no other reference to the 
existence of this king. Rahul Sankrityayan has identified him with Basantana, 
the first king in tire Bilgcswar stone inscription. 11 ’ 4 It seems untenable as 
there is no convincing proof in support ol this. Moreover, tire 
names Vasudeva and Basantana differ; from each other. It seems that 
these two persons, though belonging to one dynasty, were quite different and 
flourished in two different periods, i t, would not Ire inappropriate to put 
forth a suggestion that Vasudeva was the first king of tire Katyuri dynasty 
flourishing at Joshimath. His status, it seems, would have been that ol a 
petty chief, but definitely superior to other' contemporary powers of the region. 
It is very likely that this king was probably responsible in routing Raja 
Kanakapal Horn Ghandpurgarh. 


It seems that the last quarter of 7th century witnessed a family feud, 1 " 5 
which probably resulted in the migration of Katyuris to Ka'rltikcyapura, 
modern Baijnath in Almora District. The ruler, to establish the house 
at Karttikeyapura, may thus lie taken as Basantana. As stated already, his date 
may be tentatively put as the last quarter of 7th cent. A. D., which may also 
be fixed as the initial date of (he house of Katyuris at Kfuttikeyapmu. 

The Dynastic History of the Katyuris of Kumaon 

Before writing the history of this dynasty, we may take into 
consideration the inscriptions, which are the only basis of our history. 


lf)3. tj, T., <■/). u,\ ; ,)- ■i"?. 

3G4, .‘'.'uiimjy.T.Viii. S'.Mn'i. iii.. p. 104. 

1S6, Ti>c:c in; .v.ti .riuliiirns ;:ry;il Use Kn'vur; ! nun ! "r.vi&n trviii i li lo the KatytJr valley, 

! Ir.ni’y (!.<: i:in!i. , <i:. , ?i! &:nry li]:r iii:: 1 , : W’I.'Ih Ini:;' V.riul. >.a had gone to junglftjt for 

hunting, N'arasitriba tal'.ii'g iI-“ ampe of a man visited the palace and -asked for food from the 
qecn. The T?rn : gave 1 i > m fufTieicol (o eat. After cabm;, he lay down on the K'fjff’s bed. 
When the ie;v:-nv-l, lie saw a v ranker as'ia’y no !d$ i„d >[, . i a .ay Ids sword 

and struck '.dm on dv, arm. hut inwriL of blond to il: Moved now die viomul. Yl>r, 

v 'J - vita .4 . Tl-.r tf.av. dis/loed lion ; 1 : n ! h*, v.-as ''Ciiir.s'.r.lv.i.' _'i. he i.'as pleased 
v iui 1 e.n hi: hail t'.o:.!i- lo Ion. 'out now >.y his ikinr s' laull hi: i.”il Lave so leave die plea, oil 
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As noted briefly, the Kalyuris have left in all five copper plates 556 
and one stone inscription at liageswar. They are as follows : 

1 Pandukesvar Copper Plate ol' Lalilasuradeva - Year 21 

2. Year 22 

3. Bales var Copper Plate Grant 

of Desala „ ..Year 5 

4. Pandukesvar Copper Plate grant 

of Padraat a Year 25 

5. Pandukesvar Copper Plate grant 

of Subhiksharajadeva Year 4 

G. I 'ages war Stone inscription of Bhucleva 






1. Sri, Basantana or Masanlanadcva 

I , 

Nameless king 


2. fill Kharparadttva 150 “ 
fsii Kaly amraj adeva 

, . i 

Sri Tribhuvanarajadeva 


t ' * 

3. Sri Nirabartadcva or Nimbaradeva 

Sri Nhtarrmadeva or TsiPgaimdeva 

1 

Sri T vd i la sum d ova 


Sri Bi'.udevarii'va or Biiuils.vn 


Hit;. '1 iiL- i.oV'-pn pUles v.vjv I ,n:-.:rv.ri hi me. iuiij.!.: VotfdwUii su ttn.diiVc.tm. TWr of 

: iu‘?n die now isi oi l!.c ivv.Uir'ii.tih i •.•iiiju'* v.fiiAiJi'Upo, i Is" uriio* liy.G A a 

;):j^oK)n:Wy I»f '.'Msu'T'-ijJii iJji’in iifrwiisi!ly. ForiU'.iiiJ'/j rA wic. now 

poMiiijicJ. 

i {>*> \ ,V.V-iiwJn ;isi«l (''lit:! 1 < arfior ■.w’tb'i’s JAf'.d hiiii fls '-* 1 

ijOlil 1 "■ OlllCsS |l|li 1 1 ! S 1 A /B llif; ,*»Ol : fjl ! J.lS.'lli 'lit* IfaUtSwip*, GO’S JiHoWi 

like ■!»*. So.' , Vo!, 1**39, py. MSCr-fia. \ .. . 
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Genealogical list according to Lalilasnradeva inscriptions- Tours 21 and 22 
1 . Nimbar-Mflsu Devi 

Istaganadeva-Vega Devi 

... I 

Lalilasuradeva-Sama Devi 


(1) Plate of Lalilasuradcva-ycar 22 

1. Nimbara-NasQ Devi 

! 

Istaganadeva-Vega Devi 
Lalilasuradeva 


(2) Plate of Padmaladeva-Year 25 

Salonaditaya-Singhuvali Devi 

Ichchhata-Singhu Devi 

Desatacleva-Padmalla Devi 

Padmaladeva 


(3) Plate of Subhiksardjadeva~Year 4 
Salonadilya 

Triad ihnl.'idevr. -Tsana Devi 

j 

Subhik saraj adeva 


The available inscriptions do not tell us much about the political 
achievements of these rulers. However, there is sufficient scope to construct a 
picture of the social, religions and administrative conditions of the age. 

Before taking up all these aspects, one point should be noted at the 
very outset that the inscription and grants do not supply n : a romi::r.1-'d Ihl 
of the rulers of Kmyilri d>.u«U. No final reason can be thrwardrd lor this 
sorrol arrangement. However, it can be presumed that almost cvttvkiiu; 
olthese records belonged u» ilm Katyuri dynasty. 

Partial twu 


liitSLiiilan: 1 , who has 


e.Ci! credued to be the founder of this c 


•at iVarUiKcyaptir-n was succeeded by his son, whose n;i 


J uame is unwing in the 
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Bilgeswar inscription. Basanl ana, who might have been probably a chief of lesser 
strength than his successor, was also titled as a. king of kings (ParamabhaHilraka 
inaharajadhiraja ). This seems to have no value and the epithet was 
probably added by the donor of the grant out of sheer feeling of respect. But 
Basantana seems to have been a pious ruler and was the follower of 
Saivism. His son, whose name is missing, was an equally devout ruler. He 
donated some villages to the Vaisnavas as well and revived the grant given 
By his father. Apart, from his religious acts, the king is stated to have built 
many rest-houses all along the public roads. 


The line of Basantana seems to have ceased after only two generations 
and al Lei' it probably a cousin or some one else, who was next of kin to the first 
line succeeded the throne. This king is known as Kharparadeva. We 
do not have anything to record about this king. But it. seems that he could 
not acquire any other territory for his empire than what he got. from his 
predecessors His son Kalyanarfijadeva, though bearing the usual title 
of Maharajadhiraja, does not seem to have been politically powerful, as wc do 
not get any account about him in the inscriptions. His successor, Tribhuvana- 
rajadeva has, however, an important account, in the inscription, But politically, 
he also lacks victories to his credit. '! Us pious act of donation, is nevertheless, 
emphasised like las early predecessor’s. This king had close links with a 
‘Kirataputra,’ who is stated to have donated a field of two and a half drona 
yield-capacity in favour of the same god ( Vyaghresvaradeva ). 


This line met the same fate as that, of the earlier ones. After the last 
ruler Tribhimmarajadeva, we do not. know of any other successor of Ibis 
line. Instead, Nimbartadeva of another line succeeds him. Nothing can be 
said about the relationship of these rulers of different branches. But it seems 
that they all belonged to one family and succeeded cadi other in a natural 
course. m 


Nwbartakw 


At tire accession of tins king, the position of the ruling house app( 


ars 


to have changed considerably. One advantage regarding tins line of 
sings is that aH ol them arc also described in the Paudukesvar copper plates. 
And, ihenTon:, we know comparatively more about them. Nhnbarta is said to 
he the Inst ruler having gained sufficient nower. Though unendowed with 


! nr. Til.’ si'.i'W ;iii u dl tli-rse 'inf:- 1 wins !<■ i-.,iv-: laiirn pli.:r, in a jia'urU :.ianni-r. Tlmri* is no 
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l!u: donor equally i.niiiSi'W.ica li.f. lyioil ilceds iloii-.; by all I’m lent',;, of vaiioiM lines. 
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TUB ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 
he is known in the records as a fighter of wars, 


who 


imperial titles, 

vanquished Ills enemies "as the rising sun dispels the mist.” 1 '’'’ Powell Price 
holds that the victory probably referred to sonic war with the Palas. 
Previously, Atkinson and a few other scholars have drawn a similarity of the 
Puiidukesvar plates with the Pala inscriptions. Atkinson compared them with 
the Monghyr Plate and the Bhagalpur inscription of the Pala rajas. He 
contented further that the tribal name of the writer of these grants from 
Pandukesvar is Bhaclra, which is quite similar to that of the Pala grants. 
The dedication and verses are also the same. mo On the basis of it, almost 
all the scholars and particularly Powell Price concluded that there was a 
Pala invasion on Kumaon, which ultimately resulted in a treaty and by 
which, in all probability, the hill rajas were enrolled as supporters of the Palas. 
And further, this would explain the imitation of Pala records. 

This conclusion appears to be fairly correct. About Dharmapala, it is said 
that ‘he went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good and happily his 
salvation was effected at the same time; for his servants visited Kcdara and 
drank milk according to the law.’ 161 

From the above statement, it seems that king Dharmapala carried on his 
march upto Kumaon after extirpating other enemies of the Gangelic plains. 
He also seems to have conquered the ruler of Kumaon, i.e. Nimbartadeva, 
who was himself sufficiently powerful, but had probably failed in achieving 
success. The very fact that be was not endowed with imperial titles shows 
that he had to accept the suzerainty of some power. This was probably 
Dharmapala, who was quite invincible. 102 


IBB. Atkinson, E. T., cf>. eit„ 1,3, p. 473, 

159. Powell Price, op. oil,, Vol. IV, p. 13. 

160. Atkinson, E. T„ op. cit., p, 478. 

161, Ibid., 

162, Tie r>1nDvp>w.ii:i:i , l C|iisi ilc referred to by Rajasckbara in a verse in his K,lvyamfni?rii(X was 

liiob.i !>■ / compo.i'il t,y /tuny coon poet ftf TlbatirupSl.t after liis victory «T KiuUihi.yiipurn 
kii.gdc.rii Gi .'i.'m.vin, ;.i scetyis (1 af la-ion; dir advent or' the KatyBris in KSrl likiiyapura, sonic 
baioar'i, Xlij.si'ja I'libr !i::d • ■cenp'ul ibis seat nr qrovvrnnieiii fora slinii v-lnle, Uo was 
proust*!} iiiVii'Vv. by la'.i r inju nal CBipia King. wliu mei tii'ic;; I at ibc liano. 1 : ol this 

Kh.v,a rilcr rr Ki-.n/iiil-.lpa.i. - i Ki.a-.-Cb-.paii l.ail probably i ;; IV: ; 

: !i<: -v.iV. •in: Oopia i'j.mr, V v:a-i ^lo'-aiiiv a d'.-Asiron*; fstlluri; an ...in'.'. :« .a> .■.i,i'::u i 
rile tji.p.r i.'ra;. ai.'a vciy inci-lcnl of Iv.'r.'iihq apaia (in ki'-rilihih'snaipira ) lias pruhabiy 
ren.aineil an nniorgeio.b'e cpisoiii: for uinnv centuries. And, dicrcforc, when 1 llurrmniii'lh 
invai'.'i! tiie sai.v; is-ilrhikilyapuin kxgiunn hi a ! lOUl itie hrgiimiiig of tHh icn'iiry, bis 
victory v.a? iakcii as ol sn at by.ii'ii.-p.iHT; .on! iuan'i; ii,c convl noe 1 r«iinposr.d ilu: verse s'afiit/; 
tae iiir.L a: tl.-_; vrrv place { KarMikeyanjisarii ), where the Kha-Jidldpaii had deicaied 
Samoipiptn or Sciiagnpiu, t!>e prahes of LiV !.:r:p ( IJhiirmanaia ) for his victory air. sang bv 
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i he immediate causes of resemblance between the copper plate grants 
and the Pala records can be verified without any difficulty. It seems 
that after the defeat of Nimbartadeva no immediate arrangements could 
be made to copy Ihc Pala records. The Kumaon ruler, who was probably 
compelled to sign a treaty, did not issue any charter. His grandson Lalitasura- 
deva was probably responsible for bringing out Lius resemblance. It appears 
that he was actually influenced by the Pala records and had copied them in 
his grants. 

Though Nimbarla suffered a defeat, he was probably a strong ruler of 
Kumaon offering a tough resistance to the invaders. 

Apart from his bravery, Nimbartadeva is eloquently praised for 
being a devout &aiva. He was endowed with kindness ( daya ), courtesy 
( dakshinya ), truthfulness ( satya ), virtuous dispositon ( Saltva Slla ) and 
liberality ( audarya ). 

Nimbarla seems to have been the first, builder of the Katyuri dynasty. 
The Vimanas at: Jagcfivcr arc contemporary to his period and may be taken 
to have been built by him. If this is accepted then his devotion to fiaivism 
is proved by the fact that he selected the most sacred site of Kumaon, 
namely Jagdvar, for such construction. 


the women oftKitrUikflyanagara, This verse, characterised as ‘Katholla’ was probably incorpo- 
rated by Riijasckhava in Ids KiivyamTmiuhsa. 

The above episode has, however, been ie ei jiievd • m ly l.y die scholars. 
Genera 1 '. " ■■■> ' -- episode of the Gnnn in : n,<S K.iiniroipia and Chandra* 

gupla i . ■■ ■ ■■ . • ■ . to tlie present v.r.or on :1m uilhnvii';; ! 

: . .. of Ghandragupla I!. the Kirn'mlps, defunct, were 

ruling in KlirttikSyapnra. And we, have seen that they were not the Khasas, but an 
i . ,V. A .- ■alecl, Ci, eph.olr. had r.d'.fii place with some Khasiya 

r < > i .!■ ‘ !■ ■ ; : . the sc.-u < f is .iritiWA’.ipiir.i fora short time. But this 

■j. , ■ ■: ‘ ■! • ■ iftcr die ! <:.ni".'la-. and i«'f”ro the ascendancy of the 


.SiTtmdiy. in :i Fridas the ,1,1:1a: K;tvliikryapU‘ii does not oeetiv it ill. It 
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U>i>ieirt|)0‘!ii7 le, ’he early ti'iji'a moi-ai-'li'i, ’..'by 'Sir! sun die pnei iwc Knvliipnr.i ".intend of 
U"ir!til£i:va:\'r;i;i i 1 

.All tin’ll* |*i: : iil-i suggest in ih; prevent wr^i’t iliu the enbote. "ncionecd to a I. hit 
period. And inie'r. it finiiiOi be I ifici 1 »u Hi Rimne-up!". of the, C'np’ii dynasty. it 
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hiagana 

Tstagana succeeded Ids father in about 810 A. D. He was equally 
powerful. Except for bis military attainments, wc do not gather anything 
else about his personal life. That he fought with his enemies is porved by 
the statement that the “edge of his sword slew furious elephants” 103 On the 
basis of this statement, Atkinson correctly postulated that the reference to this 
indicated “'that the invader must have come from the plains,” w because 

the elephants could hardly he used by a hill-tribe against another. 

Ji seems that the political conditions of Kumaon and particularly of the 
foot-hill region were wrapped up with severe conflicts. To subdue 
all these powers would have been a strenuous task. The statement 
about the extermination of elephants is not in any way an exaggeration. 
Earlier, it has been pointed out that the period between the Glh and 7th 

centuries is marked by the formation of small kingdoms in the entire 

Kumaon region. It appears that Istaganadcva had to dispel some of these 
petty princes who might have suddenly raised their heads and who probably 
had occupied during this anarchy the foothill regions like Govisana, parts 
of Hardwar and Dchradun. It was, therefore, quite obvious to say that the 
king might have crushed in war the elephants belonging to these petty rulers. 
The purpose for his fight might have been, therefore, the unification of the 
entire Himalayan region. Hence, the reference to the elephants may not be a 
mere exaggeration. 

Istagana thus appears to have successfully unified the entire Kumaon 
region and ruled over the whole Kingdom from Karilikeyapnra I’or this 
unification, he seems to have uprooted almost, all his neighbouring advi mrios. 

He was a devout worshipper of fuva ( paranvumhesvarah ), Like his 
father, thoffore, he seems to have selected the old site of Jagesvar lor the 
construction of shrines. At Jagr/:vnr, the serum.'! set of temples, consisting of 
the Navadurga, die ivLilnsamam'iru, the Lakubsa :m i the Na|atfi/ja, can be 
attributed to him. On the basis of stylistic vnuddenuious also, all of them 
have been taken In be ron temporary to tin's king, 
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LT, like ids ikihcr and grandfather, laiitasuradeva inherited a vast empire. 
II is lather, who h endowed wish many victories, seems to have muled ihe whole 
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the inscriptions that “he played the part of Lhe excellent boar (i.e. the god Visnu 
in the boar incarnation ) who is a fire or prowess to the circle of his ene- 

mies who vanished before the omnipresent force of his natural intelligence and 
greatness; who frightens the host of his enemies over and over again, as the lion 
does the elephant cubs by his curling mane, by the terrific frown of his brows 
when ( his adversaries ) begin to collect great strength; the seeds of whose fame 
were to grow up into garlands, thrown on him in the scope of wreaths of 
flowers of the bracelets dropping from the trembling wrists of celestial damsels 
who were distressed with bash fulness at seeing him first embracing the excellent 
amorous lady ( viz. the fortune of victory ) as she was forcibly drawn to him by 
the superior strength of his mite, yet ringing, sword and arrows ( and ); who 
keeps (other) kings of the earth at peace ' by his rule over it that has been 
subdued by having recourse to the strength of his bow, bent by his massive 
arm, just as Pfithu firmly fixed the chief mountains in their places in order 
to tend the cow, brought into subjection by means of his bow.” 105 


The above description in praise of the king is very significant. Though 
usually the inscriptions contain this sort of statements, it cannot be wholly 
taken as an exaggeration. At least some part of it should be taken as of some 
consideration. Lalitasuradeva, like his grandfather Nimbartadeva, had to 
probably check ih p inemrions from plains. The Palas, who were- very 
powerful during .*»■■ dm.-, mui v ive created troubles for this king of Kumaon 

as well. DcvapM.i ( fid’ li.'d) ; ! ;. said to have exacted tributes from the 

whole of northern India from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from the 
eastern to the western ocean.” 10(1 We cannot definitely determine whether 
Dcvapalrds imperial designs affected the king Lalitasuradeva also, But the 
hit ■nghyi 1 Copper Plate, eloquently speaks of his . influence in the aforesaid' 
region. 1,17 It shows that Lalitasuradeva, who is extolled so high in his 
lerotds, eaiiie in conflict with some strong fo'Cc of his limes. Considering 
the political conditions of his age, we cannot mkc any one else but. 
Devapala, who must have invaded Kumaon' like"! us father Dharmapala. 
ft seem;; dial OewpTt'la i:ould no! have achieved a total snec.es 7. However, 
Lolilasuntdova had to bear the burm oi t I k: pnssurr an.t lienee he eumc to an 
honour dole, seillemenl with the 'Vila king. 


it appears vu v likely that, this wry ia' i it. sutler 1 iu the imitation of 
Pilin' record;; iw Lhe. Kuminou Vii jib. 


MrS. ‘ .Sircar, D.C., opi p. 28i'» ■■ 1 - 

36(3. Majumdar; R. G„ “The Talas”, The Age of Imperial Kanauj,- Vole IV, p. o(), 
167. Ibid, '■ 
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Lalitasurudeva was known as “a devout worshipper of Maliesa. and 
devoted to the supreme Brahma ( or exceedingly liberal to Brahma ).” lb,i 
He seems to have worshipped Visnu also as is indicated in the inscription 
by his own comparison with the god ( Visnu ). 

We cannot say whether he took part in building activities like his 
predecessors. Though he might have been preoccupied more with his 
defence problem, he might have constructed some shrines. 

Bhudeva ( 875 A. D. ) 

Bhudeva ascended the throne of his illustrious lather Lalitasuradcva 
in probably 875 A. D, We have no sufficient records ol him. Isvcn the 
grants from Pandukesvar do not contain any reference to him. It is only 
from the Bageswar inscription that, his existence is known. But even that 
does not convey in details his military attainments or any other activity. 

In the Bageswar inscriptiption he is described as ‘king of kings’. m 
This statement indicates that he had also inherited a vast empire from his 
father, after which he probably looked very ably. The statement that his 
“ears were frequently troubled by the sound of the jewels of the crowns ol' 
rajas, who bowed before him and whose great weapon destroyed darkness,” Vu 
indicates that the rajas who were subjugated by his father arxd who paid 
obeisance to the Katyuri rajas continued to do so during his regime also. 

He was religious, served the Brahmanas ( Brahma-para yana ) and was a 
great enemy of Buddha sravan ( or Sramana ) ( param Buddha sravarm 
npu }. Th.is sin ten nail is highly significant since it clearly proves that he 
totally discardei ! Buddhism. 

He also seems to have participated in. building activities like his 
predecessors, And the initial temple of Bageswar including some of the 
original shrines, not extant now, at Baijnath may be safely attributed to him. 171 
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Collateral Line 

Bhfidcva, the last ruler of the line of Nimbarta, was probably succee- 
ded by a collateral line of Icings. 13. G. Sircar thought that since the house 
of Saloiiaditya flourished later than that of Lalitasura, it is very likely that 
“the house of Lalitasura may have been overthrown shortly after his son’s 
( Bhudeva ) rule by Saloiiaditya or his son who was thus the founder of 
a new line of Icings at Karttikcyapura.” 112 The contention of Sircar seems 
to be untenable since there is no evidence about overthrowing the house of 
Lalitasura by any of the succeeding lines. Moreover, the earlier line of 
rulers succeeded another branch of rulers in the same manner. This has 
been already discussed in the preceding pages. It is, however, worthwhile 
to say once again that all these rulers of Karttikeyapura belonged to one 
family and succeeded the throne one after the other in quite a peaceful 
manner. 

The list of the kings of this line is available Irom a separate set ot 
inscriptions. In all, this line of kings has three inscriptions. Two ol them 
are the Copper Plate grants kept together with the plates ol Lalitasuradeva 
and the third is preserved in the temple at Baleiwar, Almora District. All 
of them are known by separate names. The first belongs to Dcsata, while 
the second and third are assigned to Padmata and Subhiksharaja. 


Saloiiaditya ( 895 A. D. ) 

All the records a .-n <• in j •!.:< in;;, br.Vqi" 'Ayr- m die founder of ^ this line 
Like Nimbartadeva, of dk.i u a .i, .Salotjatlii.ja is menu- 

oned without imperial titles. But he is described to have established In* 

newer “In the numerous powerful circles of his enemies, acquired by his 

ov/u slender arms, which had been purified by the dust ot the lol.usdcet ol 
the iuily Chandrasekhara ( Siva. 173 

We opinot verify this statement and neither can we say with whom 
the king had to light. !n the north, die scat of Lauauj was so povurful as 
to be able to subdue almost ail the pi.Uy rulers. H. S. I ripatlii ndievru 
l.lv.U “Mihir flliojf!*s su/craimy was certainly aeknowteugca uipto the jooL^ul 
the 1 limabyns.” m He based his remark on the discovery ol an inscription 
in Gorakhapur Distric!, wherein the donation Of land by the king to a 
Kalehuri family is described. The region which Tripathi meant is the f arm 


m. Slttar, D. C„ op. cit.> Vol, XXXb ft. VI, V - 288, 

173, Ibid., P* ^88' 

174. Tripatlii, B. S,, HUtoy ofKamuj, 1937, p, 239. 
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area bordering India and Nepal. This has nothin# to do with Kumaon. 
But even then we can surmise that due to the fear of a growing power, the 
Kumaon ruler, viz. Salonaditya, had to mobilise his forces ibr die act of 
defence. And therefore, it appears that the reference to wars in the inscrip- 
tions may probably stand for such incursions in his territory. 

Like his predecessors be was a devout king. He whorshipped Siva and 
NandadevI 175 and was fully endowed with all the virtues. For his good 
deeds he is compared with Sagara, Dilxpa, Mfunlhatri, Dliundumura, Bharata, 
Bhagirntha, Dasavatha and other kings of the golden age. 

Nothing is known about his other activities. Particularly, we do not 
know about his architectural activities. If he can be assigned to some temples 
in Kumaon, they may be aL Baijnath only. However, there is nothing 
sufficient to prove it. 


Idichhatadcva 

Salonaditya was succeeded by his son lehchhapideva probably in 
about A. D. 920. There is nothing noteworthy about this king. The period 
of his reign seems to have been uneventful. And, therefore, the inscriptions 
remain silent about his achievements — both political and religious. 

Desatadeva 

Idichhatadcva, who probably ruled for a short period, was succeeded 
by his son Desatadeva in c. 930 A. D. 

He is also known, like his grandfather, as the lighter of wars, “who 
crashed the entire circle of his enemies.” 77(5 


It is difficult to say as to what episode the above statement refers to. 
However, it seems that the conditions in north India were not in any way 
conducive to set up a strong rule. Desala, unlike his father, was probably 
i'u y mbit ions ruler. And therefore, he might have cheeked the incursions 
of the polilicrd fugitives, who had probably been driven away by Mai upala, 
tile rrniihara ruler. , 
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devout worshipper of Mahesvara ( Siva ) and was extremely 
m Brahmanas. He showed compassion towards the poor, 
., afflicted and the seekers of piotec-tiou. To. die inscriptions 
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Jxc is extolled as a giver of gold offerings in favour of the leaders of the 
best Brahmanas from the Prachya, (Jdlchya, Pratichya, and Ddkshinalya 
countries ( or from the eastern, northern, western and southern quarters ).” 177 

We cannot say whether he also added some more shrines in the already 
existing monuments erected by his predecessors. .Nevertheless, it can be 
surmised that since lie was a devout ruler, lie must have contributed to 
some degrees to the monuments of Kumaon. But further evidence to estab- 
lish this view is awaited. 


Padmaladeva 


Padmafa, who was comparatively a powerful king, succeeded his father 
probably in c. 945 A. D. m He issued his own grant and was followed 
in the same manner by his son as well. 

It is said about Padmata that he “acquired by the might of his arms 
unnumbered provinces on all sides, the owners of which coming to make 
him obeisance pourccl forth such incessant gifts of horses, elephants and 
jewels before him that they held in contempt the offerings made to In fra.” 170 


It. seems that this king was more powerful than, his predecessors. He 
seemed to have occupied some portions of the present Moradabad-Rumnagar 
area and even as far as Bareilly. Nothing can be said about bis vassals. 
It is highly probable that he completely subjugated almost all the rajas 
flourishing in the neighbourhood of the Karttikeyapura kingdom. From 
the above statement in his inscription, it appears that some of die rajas 


already under the suzerainty of the Kalyuri. rulers held the arms aloft to 
fight against their overlord. The suppression of this political upheaval is 
probably relaiYcd to in his inscription. 

bike bis father lie was also a devout worshipper of blades vara ( Siva ). 
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Vikramaditya saga, the hero of the legends has rightly been ideal died 
with king Ghandmgupta II ( 376-414 A. D. ) of the Gupta dynasty.” lw 

During the glorious period of this king, it is quite logical to assume 
that some of the existing monuments of Kumaon and Garhwal were built. 
A few shrines at Joshimath, Mala and Bhcta ( or Narayan koti ) in Garhwal 
and the rest at Baijnath in Almora are of tiiis period. 


Subhiksharajadeva 

Padmatadcva was succeeded by his son Subhiksharajadeva in about 
the second quarter of tenth century. 

Some description throwing minor sidelights on him is available from 
his inscription. 

Nothing remarkable is said about his military attainments. However, 
it seems that he checked the ambitious vassal rulers and “destroyed the 
expansion of the arrogance of the stone staff like arms of (he enemies by 
forcibly carrying away their fortune.” 181 This is quite obvious since it was 
the culminating point of the Katyuri success. Subhiksharaja seems to have 
enjoyed a great success in almost all the fields of his activities. 


He was a well read person, “whose body is adorned with all the groups 
of arts acquired with ease and who has removed far away the collection of 

the darkness ( of ignorance ) by the lustre of the light of the scriptures 

completely mastered ( by him ).” 182 


Unlike his pmlecosMM s be was n devout worshipper of Visnu and was 
extremely hospitable to (lie Bralunanas. 

It is very significant fhai. he was a devout Vaistiava. He must have 
built some of the. \ isrui and Durga. shrines of the Kumaon region. In this 
inscription, it is clearly stated that the grant of lauds was made by the king 
m favour of the three gods, vk. Dmgadevi, Narayan a and brahmdvara. 

Another notable mature m this king is ihal he Issued the chatter from 
Sublnkshapura rather than from the usual Ka r ttikevapura, Atkinson suggest 
ted that tiffs bubhikshanura was most probably another name fur Kluliikeya- 
pu’.'a. 1 hem is no don hr that the city was named after tin: name of 


180. Sircar, D. C.. up. tit., p. 291. 

181. Hid., p, 20?. 

182. Ibid. 

183. Atkinson, E„ T.. <,j>. «/„ p. 4 fl 3- 
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the king and was his capital ; but whether it was situated near about his 
ancestral capital Karttikeyapura cannot be determined definitely. 

Decline of the Katyuris 

Subhiksharajadeva was the last king, whose illustrious reign probably 
ended in the last quarter of the 10th century A. D. All the later Katyuri 
rulers were cruel and tyrannical. Though we have no sufficient records 
about them, tradition tells us of the cruelty and oppression of Dhamacleva 
and Blradeva, the last two Katyuri kings. 

Blradeva shocked the minds of the people by forcibly marrying his 
own aunt, 104 

After the death of Blradeva dissension broke out and the kingdom 
was split up between the members of his family. One settled in Doll, 
another in Askot, third in Baramandal and the fourth at Dwlirahat and 
Lakhanpur, while the Katyflr valley and Danpur were probably held by 
the main line of the family. 

The Katyuri Families 

Though all these smaller dynasties do not come before us with remark- 
able records, it is, however, essential to study briefly their historical existence, 
for we know from their own inscriptions at Dwarahat. that they built almost 
all the shrines at the aforesaid place. 

We have the evidence of about, seven families of Katyuris, who 
branched off from the main line. The most important among them were 
the following : — 


2. The. Katvuiis of f)o!T and 
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With the help of these inscriptions, wo .arc able to build up a tentative 
genealogical list 

Gurjaradeva 185 

Suddhaeadeva 

Manadeva 

I 

Somadcya 

The first name is interesting as we get. a temple of the same name at 
Dwarahat. It is, therefore, quite likely that this king might have built the 
shrine after his name. Apart from this ruler, the entire dynasty seems to 
have taken utmost interest in building activity. And with this very 
interest they built up the whole Dwarahat and some adjoining places as the. 
most prolific centres for monuments in the entire Kumaon region. 

The other houses of Doti and Siva have nothing to boast of. Hence, 
we do not. know anything significant about them. Almost all of these houses 
of the Katyuris, probably, remained engaged in family quarrels and so 
they were not free from the problem of defence. The house of Dwarahat 
was the only powerful and stubborn branch to drive out the aggressor. By 
this very compatibility, it. could be able to contribute something substantial 
towards the art and architecture of Kumaon. 


Rise of the Chands 

While Kumaon was thus broken up once again into a number of petty 
principalities, a family established itself in the eastern part of the region 
after ^migrating from the plains. This dynasty similar to its predecessor- -the 
Katyuris- -Trough I aboui successfully another period of unificalion in the history 
after an interval of chaos and anarchy. The founder of this dynasty was 
Soma Gbaud, a Soma vain h or Ghandravariha Rajput. 
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Kumaon accordingly dcspa tolled a trusty messenger to the courts of northern 
India and select a Raja for them. During those days the Sornavariisls of 
Kanauj were famous throughout and Soma Ghand, a member of the family, 
was found at Jhusi in Prayag. He was invited by the people to assume 
the charge of responsibilities. Another view makes Soma Ghand, the brother 
of the reigning Raja p[ Kanauj and states that while on a pilgrimage to 
Radarinath he met Brahmadcva, the Katyuri king, who was much impressed 
by the young visitor from Kanauj. He was invited by the feeble old king 
to remain in Kumaon. Soma Ghand consented and married the daughter 
of Brahmadcva and with her received as dowry fifteen hisis 18G of land in 
Ohampawat and considerable grants in the Bln. bar and Tarai area. 


( l hand Chronology 


The chronology of Ghand dynasty has remained a vexed problem. 
So many dates have been proposed by scholars for the first establishment of 
the house in Kumaon. Out of them two are commonly acceptable for 
Soma Ghitnd’s accession. One is 742 or 757 V. S. corresponding to 685 or 
700 A. D, ; and the other is 1235 V. S. or 1178 A. D. It is, however, difficult 
to reconcile these. Atkinson also felt like this and, therefore, gave three 
principal lists, which for convenience he called A. B. and G. 187 These 
three lists were obtained by him from various sources. These lists do agree 
with each other, but differ in the length of reigns of kings and in the order 
of succession. On the basis of these lists, Atkinson worked out a date for 
Ghand’s occupation in Kumaon. Goetz in an ably written paper proposed 
anolher date for the first occupation of the Gliaud’s in Kumaon. Let us 
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Goetz, on the basis of existing monuments and other available, eviden- 
ces, gave a different date to the accession of Soma Chand. On the basis of 
a study of the temple-types at Jageswar, he assigns to Soma Chand “the 
second half of the 9th century when the Jageswar temples had been built. 55 15,0 
He further says that the site had about three phases of construction. The 
first, consisting of the Vimanas of JagcSwar, i. e. the Mrlyunjaya and Jageswar, 
belongs to the earliest period. They were probably constructed by the 
Kalyuri rulers. The second set of temples belong to the period between the 
fall of the Gupta civilization and the Pratihara and Rastrakuta empires. 
He attributed the construction of this set of temples to Soma Chand, the first 
ruler of the Chand dynasty. 

Goetz 5 s assumption of attributing these shrines to the first ruler of 
Chand dynasty and thus suggesting an earlier date for his accession can- 
not be accepted easily. Apart from the Vimanas of Jegdwar, the second set 
of temples, though possessing some alien attributes — such as the transversal root] 
the distinct storeyed arrangement in the steep tower, etc. — seem to have been 
constructed just after the completion of the first set. There arc some borro- 
wings in elements in these shrines also from the earlier group of temples. 
Hence the contention of Goetz to assign them to Soma Chand does not seem 
to be convincing. Instead, we can say that they were also built by the 
later Katyuri rulers. ' 


Further, Goetz puts forth an assumption that the artistic activities at 
Dwarahat started in about 1029 to 1048 A. D. “followed by a second flare-up 
of activities between 1143 and 1219.” 191 This sudden and for a small state 
artisue. activity can be explained only by an assumption that the Dwarahat 
Kni ends achieved a sudden power after a political revolution. And this 
could have happened only after the fall of the earlier Chand empire. Thus 
( mci •/. suggests a mid-date for ihls catastrophe as before 1029 A. D. discarding 
die date. 1055, which was proposed by Atkinson. He further remarks that 
•AT the date of ilm Vanda vail mu.;i he. too early for the first Chand dynasty, 
those of Aikii won prove to be too hue." 1 ''" hr this way, as stated briefly, 
Goetz propounded a new cl.ne for die accc.-nion of the first Chand ruler as 
cir. 850 A. I), and its end in about 1059 A. D. 

The date propounded by Goetz cannot be accepted due to the following 
1 reasons : 

190, Goetz, Ji., "The ChrnnoYgy of Cue Vluand Dynasty and Mediaeval Monuments, of Kumaonf* 
J, /. H„ Voi. XXIX, i'i. i, p. Sii. J 
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( a ) The temples of J ages war, though having three phases, evidently 
show that clue to their similarity the first two phases of construction were 
completed by a dynasty of rulers- — the Katyuris. Hence it is erroneous to 
assign the second group of temples at Jageswar to the Chands and thus bring 
back the date of the dynasty. 


( b ) As we have seen, the Katyuris had a powerful sway upto the third 
quarter of the 10th centnry. Goetz’s assumption, therefore, of cir. 850 A. D. 
as the initial date of the Ghand’s does not appear to be sound. If it is 
accepted, the whole chronology of the Katyuri rulers would Ire disturbed. 

From the above considerations, it appears, therefore, that the date 
propounded by Goetz is too early for the first Chand occupation of Kumaou. 


Atkinson’s date of 953 A. D., though not very early, does not also corres- 
pond very well with the Katyuri chronology. As a matter of fact, the whole 
issue should be treated afresh in the light of existing evidences. We know 
that the Katyuris ruled upto the third quarter of the lOlli century. Then followed 
an internal dissension and the later Katyuri rulers Blvadeva and Brahma- 
deva were quite incompetent to suppress this uprising. It seems, therefore, 
that the story of king’s daughter being married to the Raja, of jlitxsi is 
correct in all its aspects. It appears that this incident might have taken 
place in the closing years of 10th century. And the accession of Soma 
Chand, thus, possibly followed after a few years. Roughly, it cue be assigned 
to cir. 1000 A. D . im Like Atkinson, the present author discards the thco,;. 
of Khasiya interruption before the accession, a 
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Kumaou. it appears that despite ail the worst political conditions, the throne 
of the main line of Katyuri dynasty was immediately occupied by the 
Chands. 


Soma Chand 

When Soma Chand reached Kumaou lie built the first home of 
'the fifieeu-aav plot received by him horn his ihlhnr-iii-law 
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R Raj-buuga, which subsequently gave place to the name 

Champiuvat. He found the country divided into a number 
of small principalities under independent; rulers. Soma Chand 

rose to the occasion and with the assistance of the Taragi elan, subdued the 
Rawat Raja and invited the petty chiefs and the heads of factions to attend 
his durbar He gave them equal importance and appointed the powerful 
faction leader as the head ol all with a general supervision from his capital 
He revived the ancient system of headmen in each village called burhas 
and say, anas, who were responsible for the police and fiscal arrangements 
of their respective villages or groups of villages. This was so very old an 
institution in these hills that the burhas of Chaukur and Phiingur declared 
to Soma Chand that their office had come down to them in unbroken succession 
from die original Daitya rulers of Kumaon.” ,,J * The kamdursmr immediate 
courtiers of Soma Chand were the joshis, Bishls and Fancies of Kumaon. 

Though Jage/iwar was probably not under his sway, it seems that Soma, 
Chand had built monuments at this place. It could have been possible only 
when he had no hostilities with the Katyuris of western Kumaon. The site was 
very much sacred and hence the building of monuments in the territory of 
other king might have resulted due to a friendly gesture. 


Soma Chand, who had ascended the throne in eir. 1000 A. D., probably 
d after the rule of twenty years. He established himself powerfully, How- 
t-ver, n. appears that lie could not completely subdue the whole of the 

rlT'inT"; F f n lhe c,uiK Ka,mon ™ by wvend petty 

litd , D t* Sm “ d TcM Garhwal - lhe Had Lb. 

O'Timied bv ’dT ,. ln thc western and southern parts were being 

l.; lvr ,p[ e !j y Ka£ ^ n 10USCSj wllilc thc north to cast region might 
LHi, Dun under the sway of Soma Chand. 
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spent much of his time in the Bhabar engaged in hunting. li)r ’ He was 
lollowed by his son Judea Chand, wiio is said to have brought into Kali 
Kumaoxi the silk worm and had thus introduced the manufacture of silk. 
Of the immediate successors of India Chand, viz. Sansar, Sudha, Hammira 
or Hari and Bind, nothing is known beyond their names. 

Atkinson has assigned eighty years to all these rulers. This seems to be 
correct, for almost all of them were incapable to retain stronghold 
lor a long time. 

Rina Ghaud, whose reign probably ended in the beginning of cir. 1 100 
A. 13. was a weak-minded ruler. He allowed the affairs of the country to 
fall into Lhc hands of unscrupulous servants, so that on his death “the Khasiyas 
lifted up their raj in Kali Kumaon.” 190 The condition of the Chand rulers 
became worst. They approached the Katydids of western Kumaon lor help, 
but they were themselves preoccupied with their own affairs. Atkinson 
remarks lor this Khasiya uprising : “It would appear that the Khasiya revo- 
lution was the result of a national movement not only against the foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders from plains.” 107 It cannot be 
accepted easily since it is difficult to reconcile that a dynasty like the Ghands 
ruling lor about a hundred years could remain a foreign one. The very 
probable likelihood for the Khasiya upihing might have been due to the 
failing power of the Ghands. Besides, die house-; of Doti, Dwarahfit and 
others seem to have regained power during this political chaos. Since all 
these petty houses had a peaceful time, ii is very likely that they had built 
the lei it pies at Dwiirahai within l hi:- short interval. 


Atkinson has given a list of about 15 names, whom lie describes as the 
ivliastyn LviTjdsT ilw Excepting their names and the period of tiieir rule, we 
do not have anything to rccbicl about them. 

Tin. period was thus (hi! nf gcucjn! discontent and political Mrifo. 
he aljoriitinai tribes, hii-uer oi smaller, seemi-.d to have raised in 


Almo.'.i au 

revolt, which could not be clucked due to the lack oi ;my powcrlui. perso- 
nality. 

We have a thick veil of oblivion over tlii-; period. Atkinson derived a 
conclusion from a small inscription at jageAvnr belonging to iVkidhavascna, 
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the ruler of Bengal; that he probably visited here in the 1 1th century A. D. 
But we cannot say definitely whether he visited this place in course of his 
military adventure or just for the sake of a holy pilgrimage. However, the 
latter purpose seems to be genuine, for we do not have either any tradition or 
historical account in Kumaon about the invesion of a foreign ruler in the 
12th century A. D, 

After this event in Kumaon history, we have something to record 
about the later part of 12th century. There are still two tridents erected by 
foreign rulers at Gopeswar and Barhat, which tell us the tale of a political 
strife and the weakness of the Kumaon and Garhwat rajas. 

Asokachalla 


The trident found at Gopeswar is significant from the fact that it gives 
the name of a king with his genealogy. This king, who is supposed to 
have conquered the. Himalayan region, belongs to the Malta dynasty of 
Nepal The record is dated in the year 1191 A. D. The decipherment of 
inscription, particularly in the case of the name of king, is doubtful. 
It has been variously suggested by scholars as Anekamalla, Asokachalla, 1!,! ’ 
Bhnneka mafia 200 and Asokamalla. 201 It appears that the correct transli- 
teration may be Asokachalla. Tucci also remarks in this connection that the 
other readings are wrong. 202 And therefore, it should be Asokachalla, only. 

If such a reading is accepted, then this king can be connected with the 
Malia family of Nepal. Tucci has given a list of the Mafia rajfis, 20(1 in 
which this king stands as a seventh successor. 


The trident at Barhat, Tehri Garhwal, is also interesting. About 
this trident the local tradition says that it was erected by some Tibetan 
Raja, to whom this part of the country was formerly subjected. Though 
we do not know anything more about this Tibetan Raja, the above account 
is correct. This ;s proven by the Tibetan inscription on the trident. On. 
this very indent Raja Asokachalla got his inscription engraved in the 
subsequent centuries. 


This Raja Asokachalla in his Gopeswar inscription 
"subdued Kcdiira bhOtiii. 5 ’ 2iM In the ifciriiiU inscription lie 
very much for his pious and heroic anions. 
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It appears that A^okachalla conquered the entire tract of Garhwal, 
leaving the region of present Almora and Nainital Districts under the rule 
of some one else. As noted briefly, the present period of Kumaon history is 
ihickly wrapped up in confusion. Hence, it is difficult to say as to who 
could have occupied this region at the time of Asokachalla’s conquest. 

The sway of the Mallas here could have been only of a short 
duration, “for with the exception of an old chabutara, or masonry platform 
which formed their customs post at Joshimath and is still known as the Rainka 
chabutara, they have left neither trace nor tradition behind.” - 00 


Krachalla Deva 1145 Saka ( 1223 A. D. ) 


Exactly thirty-two years after the reign of Asokachalla, the emergence 
of Krachalla Deva takes place in the history of Kumaon. On the reverse 
of the copper plate grant of Desatadeva, we have the evidence of a deed 
executed by Krachalla Deva, “who is described as conqueror of the Vijaya 
rajya, the destroyer of the demolished city of Kantipura and a devout 
Buddhist,” - tm From the Nepalese annals wc know that he came from this 


country. 

Tucci conjectured that the king Krachalla Deva Jina of Kantipura is 

n.v Krachalla of the Malta dynasty. 207 The conclusion 

• ‘ •• basis of similarity of names cannot be accepted. Though the 

name Rrachalb comes sixth in order of succession in the Malla list, the other 
king Asokaehalla, who is already referred to and who succeeds Krachalla, is 
said So have conquered Kimuion in as late as 11.91 A. D. The dale goes 
againsi (he entire hypothesis. And, therefore, the view mat Kiaehajla- 
deva of the Balesvar inscription is Krachalla of the iVudla dynasty is 
less couvicing. 

From the Nepalese annals again, wo know- that when the Vais (or VaRyo.) 
Tlilikur Rajas began to reign, there were Rajas in eve- y quarter of tin; (own 
Ealitapilpm, “in KSmipura ( Kathmandu }, there were twelve Rajas who 
were called jhininmalha Kola.” Furthcr.it was paid that these Thfikman 
built numerous Buddhist temples and donated lands for their maintenanee. 
The BalrhV.'tr inscription also indicates dial Krachalla Deva was a devout 
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Buddhist. It, therefore, appears that tins king also belonged to one ol 
these families of the Rajputs of Nepal and his place was somewhere in Dolu, 
in the Western Nepal. 

Though he was a Buddhist, he did not indulge in religious fanaticism 
and thus donated liberal grants to Balesvar Mahadeva and the Brahmanas. 

Apart from the occupation of Garhwal and other adjacent regions, 
Krachalla Deva advanced upto the Katyur valley of Kumaon. In an inscrip- 
tion he claims to have won Kartripura. The place seems to have been 
under the rule of some late Katyuri ruler of western Kumaon, who was not 
probably very strong to resist. In such an opportune moment Krachalla 
Deva would have inflicted defeat on him and probably conquered the 
Kartlikeyapura kingdom very easily. However, more material is awaited 
in support of this. 


Restoration of the Chand dynasty 


At the outbreak of revolution, the surviving members of the Chand 
dynasty retired to the Mai or Malas as the present Tartu was then known. 
The first person to raise arms against the ruling Khasa chiefs and other 
Mandalikas was Bira Chand. People joined hands with him and attacked 
Kali Kumaon. They were totally successful in their venture, and thus 
Bira Chand was the first ruler to establish himself at Champa wat. 

We are in a good position to reconstruct the earlier history of tire 
later Chand dynasty. “For, however poor the available information 
may be, it leads us back from Rudra Chand ( A. D. 1562-1592 ) whom 
Atkinson had regarded as the earliest chronologically ascertained ruler, to 
Nara Chand A. D. 1285 (?) or 1297-1321 ” " 00 
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assumption, therefore, of the date of Bira Ghand { A. D. 1209-1224 ) does not 
appear to be correct. 

After this line of rulers, a crucial point in Chand’s history arises without 
any solution so far. Tradition tells us that Garura Gyaa Ghand as well as 
his uncle Thohar Ghand had come from Jhusi. The political conditions 
during this period were not in any way better. “In the beginning of 
14th century AliauddiiTs oppression and conquest, and the repealed revolts 
in Katchir, cast of the Ganges, drove many Brahmins and Rajputs into the 
hills, and so it is probable that Thohar Ghand may have also sought refuge 
in the Champawat Raj, which since Bira Ghand had been a clan relation" 
ship with jhusi. As he has been included in the Vaiiriavall, it is possible 
that he married into the Ghand family and acquired great influence.” ' zl ° 
This statement of Goetz that Thohar Ghand established a new line of rulers 
in Champawat is correct. Atkinson also states at one place in his book that 
a Kumaoni statesman Harsa Deva Joshi gave the history of Ghand 
dynasty beginning from Thohar Ghand, omitting the early part of it. It 
seems that the above statesman wa 3 only aware of the second tradition, which 
related the coming of Thohar Chand to Kumaon. 

Garura Cyan Chand , 211 

The account about Thohar Ghand and his successor is not available to us, 
But the seventh king"- Garura Gyftn Ghand ascended the throne of Kumaon 
with repute and significance, He seems to have enjoyed givat influence and 
his Raigaon pillar inscription of A. D. 1367 or 1371 speaks lor his power. 
It is not. knwon when Garura Gyan Ghand occupied the throne of Kumaon. 
Atkinson believes it to foe in 1374 A. i). } hut ihe date 1365 A. D„ seems to be 
more appropriate. 

About Garura GySn Chand we know that he tried to regain Katehir 
{ Rohilkhaud ), which once formed part of the Ghaml’s territory, it. seems, 
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howcvei , that he sti etched out his hand for the governorship into an indepen- 
dent kingdom 

Garura Cyan Ghand’s inscription of 1390 A. D. mentions the erection of 
a temple at Ghampawat, which will be discussed subsequently. 

The kingdom of Garura Gyan Chand finally disintegrated after his 
death. His last inscription belongs to 1419 A. D. and after his death Kiunaon 
was divided between brothers and nephews of the Chand dynasty. 

Udyan Chand 

Garura Gyan C hand’s son Harihar Chanel could not retain the throne 
for a long time. His son Udyan Chand ascended the throne pi obably in 
c, 1430 A. D. We do not know anything significant about this king also. 
But it is said that he repaired the famous temple of Baliivar at Ghampawat. 

After this king we have a list of several Chand rulers. None of them 
seems to have attained anything remarkable. Whatever might have been 
the situation, it is beyond the scope of our studies. But it should be 
indicated here that the glorious period of ‘Ghampawat raj 5 ended only with 
the death of Garura Gyan Chand. 

The Garhwal Rajas 

Wc have briefly pointed out earlier that the accession of Ajaipal to the 
throne of Garhwal took place in the 14th century A. D. 

The Raja, who had his original seat at Channel village, in Chandpur 
subdued petty chiefs of the neighbouring territory. Having conquered 
these tracts, Ajaipal went with a larger number of followers to Srinagar in 
Garhwal. The memoirs tell us that he settled there on 25th Gate, KarUika, 
Sariivat 1415 ( 1358 A. D. ). 213 As has been said, Manodaya Kavya written 
by Jyotir Rai supplies us the names of the kings of Garhwal. Here in this 
case also we get the names of Ajaipal’s son and grandson as Sahayapal and 
Mansah. 

Ajaipal 

In the Manodaya Kavya, Ajaipal is comp'ared' with . Yudhislhiva, 
“who descended from the lunar lineage, whose" very thought trembled the 
heart of the king. 55 , 


.2 IS, Clairol 3 , T, D., op. p, 74 , • 
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He is said to have unified, the entire tract of Gaihwal and was piobably 
the first rulei to call it as Garhwah J3 instead of Kedarkhanda. When he shifted 
his capital fiom Chandpurgarh to Dewalgarh ( inagar ), his position was 
not very strong and to attain it he had to fight with the neighbouring 
powerful xajas. Finally he shifted his capital to Sn.3na.gai piopei where he 
could uile in peace and tranquility. 

Sahayapal or Sahajapdl 

He piobably ascended the throne in cit. MOO A. D. About him also 
Manodaya Kavya tells us that he was a very able statesman. He completed 
the work of further unification of Garhwal, which his father had begun long 
before, 

Man Salt 

Mini Sah or Man Shah ascended the throne piobably in 1460 A. D. 
About him also we get some information in Manodaya Kavya, which tells us that 
he invaded the king of Champawat in Kumaon. The king of Champawat 
seems to have suffered a heavy loss at the hands of Man Sail’s general Nandi. 
We cannot comment on the authenticity of this statement as we have no 
corroborative evidence. Nevertheless* it is more than certain that under 
his reign the region of Garhwal reached the climax of its success. It may 
also be added that only under Man Sail I he whole of Garhwal and also some 
parts of the Dun became a formidable empire under one ruler. 

After Man Sail, several rulers ascended the throne of Gaihwal till the 
British regime bifurcated the region into two parts, namely, Gaihwal and 
Tchri Garhwal. The capital' was shifted from Srinagar to Tchri-Garhwal 
and this dynasty at Tehri ruled till the time all the states weie merged up in 
the Indian Union. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, it may be said that the history of Kumaon region remains 
more conjectural than factual for want of an authentic data. 

The KatyCim, who were the first historical rulers of Kumaon, contri- 
buted a lot to the culture of Kumaon. The art and architecture were 
enriched and many new monuments came up during their regime. As stated 
already, they were the Saivas and they helped isaxTkara in the establishment 
of ^aivisin in Kumaon. 

216, There were several independent houses known as GhSmlapurgarh, Dewalgarh, etc., throughout 
the region of Garhwal. Therefore it was named as Garhwal signifying a place with many forts (Garhwal). 
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Under this dynasty, the entire tract of Kumaon including some portion 
of Rohilkhand witnessed prosperous times. 

These rulers, though originating locally, were broad-minded and were 
therefore, conscious enough to keep harmonious political relationship with some 
of the powerful rulers of the Indian plains. For instance, the Palas of Bengal 
had greatly influenced the life and culture of the Katyuri kings of Kumaon, 
In the field of art and architecture, we see several features directly 
borrowed from outside. 

The Ghancb who are supposed to have, migrated from Jhusi, succeeded 
the Katyuris. The records of their rule are not as numerous as wc have 
of the Katyuus. But the annals anti memoirs of contemporary period 
help us to build up their historical account. 

The early Ghand rulers had to fight continuous warfares. They",] were, 
however, successful in establishing their position in Kumaon. Excepting a 
few early rulers none was powerful. In the middle of the rule of this dynasty, 
Kumaon region seems to have been divided into many parts. The kings of 
Garhwal had declared complete independence, with the result that there 
were several geographical units. 

The Ghand rulers also contributed to the art and architecture of 
Kumaon in a wonderful manner. As will be seen later, a new style of art 
was initiated with the help of foreign masons. Though they have compara- 
tively a small list of monuments, their outstanding grandeur still reveals the 

aesthetic sense of the Chands, 

% 

In the end, we can say that the region of Kumaon passed through vari- 
ous stages from the beginning of the Christian era to the end of 15 th 
century A. D, And this very characteristic of its history accounts for many 
lacunas here and there. 



CHAPTER III 
ARCHITECTURE 


Though the beginning of stone temples in Kumaon takes place in the 
early mediaeval period of Indian history, we can, nevertheless, take into account 
sonic of the early remains of this region and thus build up a chronological 
sequence of the same. The ancient remains of Kumaon may therefore be 
grouped in the following categories ; 

1. Protohistoric 

II. Early historic 

III. Early mediaeval and 

IV. Mediaeval. 


I. Protohistoric 

As far back as 1858 an interesting notice of the cairns or ‘Rock Basons® 
was made by W. J. Id cn wood, at Devi-Dhonra in Almora District. The place 
is about 18 miles south-east of Almora town. About a furlong further south- 
east of the Devi-Dhoora temple, there arc" “large granitic rocks affording 
tolerably level surface of several feet square, respectively about 4 ft., 21 ft. 
and 1 foot; above the ground. Each of these rocks exhibits a group of five 
basons. They a.«: g-vu-TE about 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and perhaps a 
foot in depth.” a ~ Vhi.M: other remains at this place and on the same 

surface as in the ease of the above, “four other similar large stones, which 
equally bear traces of having been purposely upset down wild-picturesque 
granite caims in the neighbourhood.” 8 . 

Near the small south-eastern shrine, there are two small cromlechs or 

long square, about 5 ft. in length and 
at a height of rather less than 3 ft. hofi- 
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Apart flora it, near Devi Dhoora, there is a grassy land where there 
are two big cromlechs of considerable size. 

Near Devi Dhoora, there arc two masses of granite of more than fifty 
ft. square cairn. A flight of some twenty or more steps has been laid to 
reach the doorway to a small natural cave within the cairn. 

’■ These monuments of megalithic type arc interesting, for they reveal 
totally a new and unique culture in this hilly region. On the basis ol past 
evidence scholars have presumed that almost the entire northern part ol India 
bears traces of megalithic mounments, though they have not been ‘recently 
seen . 50 


Wheeler has stated in his book about all these existing monuments 
of the north. And it is curious enough to know that their existence is 
noticed “in the hilly district of Delhi, Mirzapur and Orissa...... Jaipur in 

Rajasthan, Almora, and in the remoter depths of the Himalayan massif 

in the Leh valley of Ladakh, near the western border of Tibet .” 0 

It is difficult to comment on the existence of these megaliths in Kumaou 
at present. The hundred years old evidence cannot be easily accepted, tin* 
less the site is extensively re-examined. And therefore, whatever is stated 
' above represents the observation of Kenwood. 

: II. Early historic 


• ■ In the early historic period we have to take into account the asvamedha 
site at Jagatgram, District Dehra Dun, The site is cultivated and disturbed. 
The Exploration Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India conducted 

• an excavation and exposed remains of three sites, where king &lavarman 
is stated to have performed the asvamedha sacrifices, at. least four times , 7 

As the major portion of the site is disturbed, a little part of the chayaua 
sacrificial structure remains in the shape of bricks of recognisable measure- 
ments. .t hey are wdi designed in the orientation of chayana, hawk or eagle, 
'.with' spread wings. : 

v .The second site brought out a number of inscribed bricks. ” 

The third site yielded the relics of another hoi-sc-snerificc in the shape of 


6. Wheeler, Mortimer, Early Mia and Pakistan to Asholta, London, 1059, p, IBS. 

6, Ibid., p, 160 

... ■ F ” dclaUod Si j’ dy * houl Leh ’ scc Prancte, op, eiu VP . 68-74 ( referred to in Chapter Ti ), 

•v. -I, h. R,, 100 $-ti4 a pp; 10~H, 
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The site under study is of unique importance as it is the first ancient' 
asvamedha, site in India known to archaeology. . 

The remnants of chayana sacrifice discovered in the excavation are 
interesting, for the sacrifice has a far reaching antiquity to the Vedic and 
Puraruc literature. In the literary texts we get description of the asvamedha 1 
sacrifice, the rule of its performance, (he apparatus it required and the 
purification by sacrifice. 9 

The chayana . _ 

As the chayana altar forms an important part of the asvamedha site at 
Jagatgram, it is. worthwhile to say a few words about it. 

Chayana means piling of bricks, which- have special shape and form. 
“Numerous shapes and forms are stated in the Vedas, such as Jjycnchiti, KarV 
kachiti, alayachiti, praugacliiti, rathachakrachiti,” 10 etc. Important of all these 
is the Garuda chayana. This chayana or altar is erected with 1000 bricks in a’ 
set order which exactly resembles a Garuda ( the vulture ) lying with its head 
down and wings stretched out just as it may appear in the sky. - . . . 

It has been already noted that the bricks at Jagatgrilm were aligned., in. 
the shape of a hawk or eagle. The significance of it is therefore unquestionable. 

For building an eagle-shaped altar, it inay be added here that the 
bricks are arranged ju the triangular oblong and square plans. Then a 
“mantra precedes the placing of every brick .and. the bricks should .not, he. 
placed at random or as regular house builders would; have it. ...... They should; 

never be placed one over the other, .....and a sound knowledge; of geometry 

and mason-craft is required in constructing the altar. The bricks have diffe- 
rent names to distinguish them.” 11 The various kinds of bricks are placed 
isr various direction. Each, layer consists of two hundred bricks. 18 


The pakeographical considerations a -sign (he inscribed bride, 'o r, bob 1- did 
L’rd-'ilh. century Ad), ftamchnnriran ailribuled die rile lo the Yau.li...:)'.. dy; 3 

to winch acconliuu to him--ihe kina; bilavannrm inighi have belonged . 13 

* 

Another hypothesis has been forwarded elsewhere ihai the king Siluvar- 
ma.it probably belonged to die Hinghpura riynasiy mouficnod in the; Lakha- 
maud.-d Prasasti. J l 
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III. Early Mediaeval monuments ( c. 700-1000 A. D. ) 

After the early historical -period, there is a wide gap in the architectural 
history of Kuraaon. It is only with the emergence of Katyuris and the 
Chands that the region witnessed a prolific production of art and architccurc. 
There is, however, one difficulty that the extant archaeological remains of 
Kumaon cannot be strictly ascribed to any one of these two dynasties be- 
cause we do not have cither histoiy or cpigraphical evidence pertaining to 
the subject. Therefore, the stylistic considerations remain only as the basis of 
our study. 

These remains consist mainly of temples. The earliest among them 
seems to be the Jageswar group of temples. The place is about ( Fig. 1 ) 
23 miles north-east of the Almora town. Here the cluster of about" 150 
temples— big and small— display at least three phases of architectural activities. 
The division of these phases is mainly based on stylistic consideration, And 
therefore, in order to know the entire art history of Kumaon, we may study 
the monuments phase-wise along with their architectural peculiarities. 


Type l 


Phase I 


The first and earliest phase in the monuments of Jageswar is noticed in 
the three vimana S ls of Jageswar, the MrityuHjaya and the DandeiSvar. Almost 
all the three shrines carry an outstanding similarity, though there are slight 
variations on plan, elevation and general orientation. 
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The garbha-griha walls are plain and are devoid of any image. 
However, (.here are sat (is with linga in all the temples as is usual 
with a Siva temple. In the Mrityufijaya shrine, the sanctum is 
dark, having no opening whatsoever, while the back wall of the 
Jageswar and the Dandesvar shrine consist of two latticed windows 
of the chess-board pattern for the admittance of light into the sanctum. 
Another variation noticed in the jageswar shrine is that the garbha-griha is 
on a lower level and to enter it one has to descend a flight of steps. The 
doorways of the sanctum arc profusely carved with floral designs and more 
so (he lintel of the sanctum of Jageswar shrine also, which is nicely embellished 
with a frieze of five sculptured Sikharos. 


Mandapa 


All the shrines have square mantlapas. All of them vary in dimension. 
Tims the manclapa in Mrityufijaya shrine is 26'-~5" square, while in the 
Jagdiwar it: is slightly bigger by two feet. 37 Unlike the manclapa of the 
Jageswar shrine, the Mrityufijaya shrine has simplicity. The walls are quite 
plain and there is a row of two pillars and a pilaster on each side. Similar to 
the lower position of the sanctum of Jageswar shrine, the mandapa in the 
Mrityufijaya shrine lias a raised, elevation, thus having a flight ol steps to 
reach it from the portico. The Jageswar shrine has, however, one interesting 
feature. In it we see a row ' of two pillars and a pilaster on each side 
dividing the mandapa into a nave and low aisles. The aisles are a little bit 
below the level of the nave’s flooring. They do not continue throughout 
the manclapa hall and arc closed with the wall of the sar*' ■ - ii‘- Tk - ' ■ 1 T- 
nave and aisles, the mandapa has one more door from the : ■; i ■' 


Pillars 

The pillars a.v, quite mmrivo. .'.qwuM. and vdth projection at 'interval 
Tlmy nr., made of hug.- so nr iv 'iAv!. mo.-ta-vd one owr the other. All the 
skk'i decorated witii delicate jlowery pain ms, pot and foliage motifs 
and Mil i.. mule ha '>mU»k The bracket capita! is aho vay huge and supports 
the architecture, on which finally (he roof is tcMing;. The base of the pillars 
in i}k ij.'rdwar .■.hrinc exhihiu; small arched inches on all the four sides, 
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Roof 

Huge slanting slabs cover the roof". The later Gupta practice has been 
fully followed in it. And to be more precise, we can point out. the piescnt 
similarity with the Durgii and other temples at. Aihole and temple No. 
at Sailchi. In the Jilgcswar shrine, however, the tool of the nave is raised 
higher than that of the aisles. 

Ardhamandapa 

The Mrityuhjaya shrine has a rectangular portico of about 8' x 5’ dimen- 
sion. Two pillars comparatively small, but exactly after those of the mundapa, 
are placed in it. The position of the Jagidwar shrine is quite dillcrnil. In it, 
we do not seethe original ardhamandapa. It seems to have been lost long 
back and what is seen today of 20’ x 20' dimension is a later addition. It is 
entirely covered, but the four walls have almost gone. However, a. few 
stones even now indicate that it was once a well, covered structure. The 
modern roof of tiles is supported by wooden pillars of a very recent 
time. The entire ardhamandapa is clustered with small and big shrines 
without a least consideration for situation, plan or space at all. 


General characteristics of the temples 

All the three shrines rise to an elevation of about fifty feet each. The 
adhisthana ( basement ) moulding is decorated with lotus petals. 'Fhe Jatigha 
or the wall portion begins with flower and vase motif. The top panel .of the 
niche contains the portrayal of diva’s Trimurti. Finally there is a Kutl.i- 
mnl'.ha symbol. The niches on the Mrityunjaya shrine are exhibited slightly 
m a different way. They represent a definite Pratihara element by the 
elongated udgmnas on niches, which are widely found in all the central 
Indian, temples and on a few Rajasthani, like those at Qsia, Mandor dm 1 

Gwalior. Stella .•< m mvAch speaks for such a nan;'-, men! as ‘‘replicas 
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finally on the top oi each temple, there is a superimposed parasol resting 
on a wooden flume work and covered by very thin slaty slabs. The par- 

asol over the Mrityuiijaya shrine differs 1’rom that of the Jageswar shrine. In 
the former it is held aloft by a square far me of wooden sticks, while that in the 
latter it closely covers the pinnacle. In the Dandcsvar shrine, however, we 
see two parasols — one covering the udgama ( pediment ) and the other the 
pinnacle of the iikhara. The use of such a contrivance in almost all the 
temples in the hilly regions is probably a “necessary feature, being eminently 
suitable for chaining off the snow.”" 0 

Apart from several decorative details, such as the floral designs, the 
KlrUimukhu symbol and the flying gandharvas — all carved on the temples — 
we see lion seated on the corbel just above the roof of the mai.nlapa. 


Cull images 


It is diflicult to determine the nature of the cult images. Stray icons 
are absent from these shrines. But diva’s trim urt'd 1 occurs quite frequently. 
In the Jageswar temple, however, wc see two life sine statues of Bhairavas. 
They arc Baffka-Bhairavas and will be described in greater details subsequent- 
ly. From their appearance it appears that they were probably a later 
addition to the temple. 


Though the temple, !;ul> .my specific cult icon, the lihgas in the temp* 
les may betaken as representing this character. Besides, the names Myisyurh 
jaya, Jageswar ( or Fogesvern } and Dandcsvar signify various a spec is of 
Lord Siva. 
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shrines ofJSgeswar belong to about the 7th-8th century A. D.-’ Goetz has 
assumed even an earlier date and he says that these shrines arc the oldest 
among all. He further remarks that “they belong to the late Gupta period, 
low and broad with slanting slab roof, columns with ioLus-halt roundels com- 
bined with the pot and foliage capitals and comparatively simple plinth 
mouldings.” 2 * Though Goetz’s view seems reasonable, there arc yet a few 
difficulties in accepting it. Firstly, no dynasty in Kuinaon is known which 
might have flourished during the 6th-7lh century A. D. The emergence ol 
the Kalyuris, the first historical dynasty of Kumaon, had only taken place in 
the last quarter of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century. And ii these 
shrines are taken to be erected by the earlier Kalyuri prince, as Goetz assume* I, 
it will go against the view that the temples are exactly contemporary with 
the late Gupta period. Secondly, all these shrines bear striking resemblance 
to the ParaiSuramesvar shrine at Bhubaucsvara'- 0 and the Durgii and Hueclrb 
maligudi temples at Aiholed 0 Though they are far from Kumaon, the. archi- 
tectural resemblance, particularly in respect of the latticed windows, the interior 
arrangement of naive and aisles, the pattern of roof and sikhara testify that, 
they all belong to one period. And as the shrines from Bhubamdvara and 
Aihole belong to about the 7th or 8th century A. D., it would be quite 
appropriate to place the temples at Jageswar also as the production of about 
the close of 8th century A. D. 

Type II 


Phase II ( a ) The Jsiavadurga , 27 Lakuliia and Nalurayi shrines al Jdgehoar 

This group ol temples belongs to a slightly later period. These shrines, 
though coiTijiai-aiivelv small in elevation, are the bet preserved among all, 
the ex, ant re,u pies ai jageswar. Almost all of them pi :s,.ut<i new style, as 
far me lempk- amhiiecture of Kumaon in concerned. Hence, it is essential 
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The Navadurga shrine at Jdgesimr 

The shrine ( Fig 2 ) nicely preserved faces to the north . Il has a rect- 
angular sanctum ( 15' x 10' ) and an elevation of about 30 feet. There are 
two plinth mouldings of great simplicity. The floor of the shrine is placed at 
a higher level, though we do not see any sign of the jagati ( Lerrace )' There 
arc two square pillars including two side pilasters resting the roof of the 
temple. Besides, each side of the wall has an embedded pilaster. The' arclii- 
trave has been utilized to hold the sikhara. The sikhara is divided into three 
recessed compartments. Each of them is protected by a plain moulding. These 
compartments display beautifully the architectural beam-heads in all the four 
sides of the temple. There is yet one more intermediary recess below the 
pinnacle. Anri finally there is the “ogival wagon shaped roof placed Lrans- 
versally to the entrance. 5328 Owing to the oblong plan being maintained 
throughout; the upper part remains unaltered. The vaulted roof is crowned 
by a small amalaka in the middle and two figures of squatted lions in two 
corners lacing opposite directions, in two sides of the temple, i. e. left and 
right are seen two gables witli upper circular panels. They are highly obli- 
terated and were restored few years back, but their carvings arc lost. 


. The type seems to be alien to the region of Kumaon and its proto-types 
are seen elsewhere in India. But a ' few similar instances of significant nature 
are available even from the other parts of Kumaon. Two similar type of 
temples are at joshimath. Both of them, though dilapidated, resemble the 
y :■? u One of them is known as the Vasudeva shrine, 20 while the 

u'-.u- ' ■ i. pavatively small, stands behind this. The Vasudeva shrine 
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history of India. T!ic origin of this type, as suggested by Percy Brown, goes hack 
to the Buddhist 00 Ghailya hails or temples. The lust brick building, fully carry- 
ing the feature of “Keel” roof is the Bhitargaon temple ( in Kanpur District ). 
Built during the fifth century A. D., its tower demonstrably works as a precur- 
sor of the wagon vaulted roof found in several parts of India. After the 
Bhitargaon temple the style appears to have been adopted at Nalanda' 11 and 
in the later centuries it also became a well established architectural mode in 
Orissa. 

The analogous temples are the Rathas at Mahabalipuram, the Vail til 
Deni at Bhubanesvar, the Tcli lea mtuidir at Gwalior and the Temple Mo. 3 in 
Osia 3r> at Jodhpur. Almost all of them have remained a subject ol great 
interest to scholars. Though they have striking resemblance to each oilier, 
there are some variations also, for instance, almost all the shrines Irom Ku- 
maon consist of amalakas and squatted lions — a feature which is not seen else- 
where. Although there arc. “finials on the roof” 34 of Vail al Deul also, they 
cannot be taken as akin to the amalaka feature of the temples of Kumaon. 


As noted, the temples are in rectangular plan. This type of plan, accor- 
ding to Stella Kramrisch, 33 “is an application of the square for definite pur- 
poses, when lor instance, more than one image is the cult object,” such as the 
ten incarnations of Vispu and the seven mothers. Though such instances from 
Kumaon are lacking, Sankalia 38 has given an example of this type from 
Gujarat. This is noticed in the Dasavatura temple at Kadavar. The temple as 
well as the Prabhavali of the Varaha image arc carved with ten incarnations 
ofVisnu With such evidence in hand, we may acept the view of Kramrisoh 
without tiny huthei consideration. 


The date of these shrines also cannot be easily 1 mm- Gu •; 
has assigned them to the period after the Guptas and « , :‘*.i « ■ ■ ! . . . 'i m.u 
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and Rashtrakutas. Alter furnishing details of temple architecture and com- 
paring their features with the ‘Prc-Pralihara tradition’, he says that “they were 
contemporary with an age in which the struggle between those three great 
powers of early Mediaeval India had been in full swing.” 37 Goetz’s assump- 
tions are weak so much so that he himself is not very firm about that. He has 
made the whole issue a most complicated subject He places the accession of 
Soma Chand, the first Ghand ruler of Kumaou, in 8130 A, D. and attributes 
these shrines to him. This date to the Gbauds is loo early. Their chronology 
has been fixed elsewhere in the light of new considerations and so the view of 
Goetz cannot be accepted. Though the style has essentially borrowed some 
alien elements, it cannot be said that it: does not contain anything resembling 
the earlier shrines. The floral and vase motif used in the JageSwar and Mrityufi- 
jaya shrines has a clear copy in the MavadurgT temple. The pillars also resemble 
closely and so is the new feature, of squatted lions. It, therefore, appears that 
the Navadurga shrine tit Jage^war and the Vasudcva and small shrine at 
josbimath were built, a few years after the first set was completed. More 
precisely, they may be attributed to have been built in about 810 A, D. 

The existence of this type of temples in Josbimath also proves that they 
were built by the Katyuris and not by the Glvands as suggested by Goetz. 
The hegemony of the former over this lenitoi; ' while there is 

nothing to claim about the latter. Since the >•. ! y. si- T sway over 

the entire Kumaou and Garhwal region, it; ;■ • that they had 

adopted a, similar architectural style at both the places. 


Phase II ( b ) : The lakuhT Matarnjn shrines at Jageswar and their 

:■>. bV'jc' (.>>.■; Kid ft in. District Garhwal 
[ , • '!'d * ana J) _ . , ■ . ■ i. • , ; - 

This group (if temple.-:. ib'Wgh ! )e ;, rin; ( d-venie fiv.UUcs, be put 


and the A’alacaj-t sin lues at j.ig'.vwmy*’ whii - fli.-.-:. are iU'c, nameUr.;; temples 
standing iu the Main jkiz.ii' ai Iflieci ran C'";Rn i-Cnsiii. Though compara- 
lively siua.fi than the tuber sikaara *.hi mrs of Kumuon, aimou all oi them 
preseiu. a fine addition to the nr! of ICum-ii >n. 


3/ I'hi: ‘i« i.-j rcV.;' r cn N> 8 Si*, 'riwiin-u! 

Fee (’ifh-i:.. V. .•»/„ p* 

:*B- :.«■ l ; ;j. S. 


< * 1 i.'Ob', 


. : :tkl'i ::s, 


Vralilriras sustl 
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These shrines exhibit a remarkable homogeneity in their salient features. 
All of them stand at an elevation of about 30 to 35 feet. The garbha-grihas range 
from 6 to 10 feet square inside. Each of the shrines has two simple and plain 
plinth mouldings. A niche crowned by grilled pattern canopy is displayed in 
each of the walls of the shrine. Apart from it, the facade of the temple con- 
tains a chaitya arch. This chaitya arch has its significance and its antiquity 
goes back to the Buddhist chaitya halls. 30 In the course of centuries it assumed 
a variety of froms till it was finally assimilated to the Brahtnauical archi- 
tecture as merely an ornamental motif. Particularly in the south Indian 
temples, this motif appears “as an ornamental accessory known as the Kudu, 
a kind of miniature aoroterium”' 1 " and is frequently used to break the line of 
the cornice. 

These Ghaitva arches in Kumaon and particularly at; Jageswar bear 
splendid mythological compositions. One of them contains fjiva Nataraja, 
while the other has his Lakulisa incarnation. 


The sikhara, in these temples is relatively stunted and square with 
stepped arrangement, .Finally, the apex of the temple ending in square 
is crowned by a fluted amalaka and kahia. 


The art of these shrines is superb even in the minutest details. The 
doorway jambs are profusely carved with floral designs. In the lowermost 
part of the jambs at Jageswar, there are two female deities attended by 
attendants. They are highly damaged and so it is difficult to describe them in 
full details. But a presumption from their representation can be initiated 
that they arc pionuhly th“ figure > of iwo river goddesses, Gauga and Yamuna. 
Similar 1 rail, r- noticed c'sewnerc also, particularly in the temples at Dwaraluit, 
though Vlongmg ton iawrixno:?. Gousens has traced the development of 
Gama ami Ynmu ml reprase: tuition in three stages. According to him, the 
figures weic displayed ^ in the earlier period on lop of the jamb, while in 
me meoeie'wiL p.-i :o ! me y came to he represented to da; Imiiom of d K 
and 'U the ..ml i-.Lt peiiob they completely disappear ed; !i This divldon l( f 

' IlS L0mas RUW cavc <cir. 250 n.d) in Bihar, then follow 
T 7’ S,KU 38 thcl5h ^ K0ndar,e Ajaniit, Nsfclk and k-irlsT, 

lit: sp the 1 5 

-: 0 . Mrcvsr t op, c:i s 27 *. 

i! - i!i , '-':*eo:'.iaii i„ a,,, ,, 

jV , ", 1 ’ ,1 “"' Jnr, - ,,: oi Ca{, *~ ” r,rt Vamy.iAvv.-Ki ijvoiiiii,. 

- -WO;,.,y a „,i;, fIu .w t ailv „ to . 0ll 

Us.' »i- tioc.jv.ay. Sec Cos'srnr, cj<. e>t., 11. 
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Couscm reflects on the period of these two shrines. The other details on the 
jamb are equally important, for it is decorated with “plait work-bands formed 
of intertwined Nagas and floral designs with the gavaksha net-work. 5 ’ 42 
This motif is followed in .all the parts of the doorway. The Lakullsa shrine, 
however, cont ains a makara-mukha motif, instead of the gavaksha. 

The shrines at Bheta carry almost all the identical features, excepting 
one or two minor additions. For instance, the ornamentation of temple 
by small chaitya windows is entirely a new element. Then there is another 
dissimilarity in the temples of Jageswar and Bheta. On top of the chaitya 
arches at JageSwar, we see squatted lions, while this is not so in the temples 
at Bheta. 


Cult deities 


It; has been noticed in the preceding pages that the chaitya arches 
contain figure sculptures of loiva and his associates. This feature is only res- 
tricted to the temples at J'age&war. Though there is a similar type of chaitya 
arch • in the S.m.oV* at Blvtl -bo, there' is no sculpture at all, excepting 
a carved face orbiv:. i.> .nr irmmc.-.i round panel. 


- The representations of Lakullsa and Nataraja in the temples at Jageswar 
call for a special attention. The panel containing diva’s Tandava depicts the 
God accompanied by music players and attendants in a most refined manner, 
while the other exhibits a seated figure ofLakuUSa being flunked bv his four 
disciples from either side. Unlike the Bheta evidence, the upper circular panel 
of the chaitya arch consists of the tilmurti of Siva. The images are described 
in details elsewhere. But it is sufficient to note here that the panels exhibit a 
mangnificent carving and a splendid mythological portrayal of the Brahma- 
riiqa! theme. , , . . - 

Parallel and: dale s 

Far Horn Kumaon, this type has its parallels m Aiholc, 48 Mahabalipurrvm, 
central India and Gujarat.' 14 3 ’he chaitya arch, as an ornamental motif, was 
initially introduced by the Buddhists, which V-iie.r on Ibirood. an integral 
part of everv Hindu temple in the length and breadth of l.iic country. Lhe 
mode of stepped wall pattern may be very well seen in the temples of Gop 
and Visavada in Guinrat. Tn the south the temples al Aiholc also bear this 


42. Gcc.tT t op. ei!. t r>. St). 

4 n, Couscns, op. tit . , vT.-s. XIX, XXV and XXVI. 
44. Snnlralin, op, «it„ PG-W2, f > V», 
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element. The makara-mukha motif has been noticed in the Jaina temple at 
Pattadakal, while the true copy of the arrangement and decoration of door- 
ways is seen in the little shrine at Aihole. 48 

These shrines belong to the same period as that of the Navadurga at 
Jagcswar and the two temples at Joshimath. From all the above facts, 
it may be inferred/ that almost all these shrines— possessing varied alien ele- 
ments — were the production of one and the same period. The Katyuri rulers — 
as is evident from their records — had attained glory and power by about the 
end of 8th or the beginning of 9th century A, D. And it appears that due 
to their being receptive, they would have welcomed the transmission of 
alien ideas in their temple architecture. 


Type IV 


The Pandukesmr temples ( figs. 6 and 7 ) 

Before taking up another phase of temple construction at JageSwar, k 
is worthwhile to write about the two temples at Panduke&var, for they belong 
to an early period on stylistic consideration. At least one of the temples, 
known as Yogabadri, is a curious blending of architectural styles. 

The temple rises to about forty feet. The gavbha-griha has dimension 
roughly of about seven feet square internally, while final of the mandapa is 
about twenty four feet square. The mandapa walls consist of two sunken 
niches.. Two massive square pillars hold the stone slabs of the roof, on top 
of which are two more slabs. 


The exterior of the shrine is also noteworthy. There are two decorated 
plinth mouldings. The walk are plain with recessed slabs, put one over the 
other. Four decorated pilasters arc embedded in the four corners of the temple 
wall. The method of construction followed in this temple is interesting. The 
masonary consists of stones of large size kept in a position of weight and 
balance so dial uo mortar is needed. The roof of the mandapa also exhibits 
hanging eaves with ‘he upper slanting slabs. The dements chaincUaislioaiiy 
go with the roof of Pan Indian temple at Aiholc.* 6 


Sikhara 

The adhisthana { basement ) 
portion by a deep recess having 


is divided from the jaftghS or the wall 
decorative beam -heads. The sikhara is 


40. GhikbjSj oji. «■(/., is. US, fig. | 3 and p. 7‘1> 'Fig, 22. 
46. linnvr. rixw tfi. eit., 1*1 . Xi-fV- 
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again exhibited with a deep and broad recess, on which are displayed four 
squatted lions on all the comers each facing different directions. The Sikhara 
is totally domical and relatively broad and. stumpy in shape. It has four long 
niches, which are crowned with Kirttimukha motif. On top of it is a para- 
sol with a kalaSa, 


The decoration of the temple is not remarkable, except for the doorway 
lintel, which displays lotus flower motif. 

As is seen above, the temple is uniquely distinct from the other temples of 
Kumaon. The reason for this individuality in features cannot be easily 
ascertained. The Sikhara might have either been influenced lay the Buddhist 
strip a type because of the proximity of the place to the Tibetan region or it 
may have been just a reproduction of the Pala temples of Bengal, in which 
case also the iikhara exhibits rounded corners making it comparatively 
domical. 47 The latter view is based on the evidence of the Pala conquest 
of the region of Garhwal. The Pandukesvar copper plate grants, about whom 
more will be said subsequently, bear testimony to the Pala conquest. Hence 
the assumption about the architectural affinities of these two far of regions 
may be taken as of some credence. 

The temple cannot be dated definitely. However, on the basis of 
architectural elements, it may be assigned to the beginning of 9th century A.D. 


The Vasudeva temple. 


This shrine standing close to the Yogabadari temple presents slightly 
different characteristics. With same elevation and plan, it presents diver- 
sities in its external appearance. 


Then, are two plinth mouldings, the lower being simple, while the 
upper decorated with a. broad tunning frci chiselled in stone. On four cor- 
ners of Iho, jaYiglni arc displayed like the former shrine carved pilasters with 
broad and thick capitals. There is a recessed division between the janghn 
and the sikharn. The sikhara is curvilinear and somewhat akin to the 
Niigata type of temple. Bui unlike the latter, the sikhara terminates abruptly 
without following » tapering course. Therefore, it has also formed more, or 
less a domical appearance like the former temple, it is covered by a parasol 
ami kaiasa. 


4?', iku'iwviUi, up, dr.',, p. ufi£l~3 PC. XXXV, "W;;i, I':: pud 73. 
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Though carrying marked changes, it appears to have adopted its basic 
development after the former shrine. It is, however, clear that the fineness 
in contour and shape could not be attained in this case 

The art of the slirine is also not significant. It has no elaborate carving. 
On the doorway lintel the same decoration ol flower motif is repeated here. 
The facade of the &ikhara contains a carved face having moustaches and 
kundala and small curly hair. This has led some scholars, including Rahul 
Sankrilyayan, to believe that the figure portrays elements ol Greek arid* 
However, the view is unwarranted as the figure seems to be a representation 
of Bhairava. 


The dale 

This temple seems to have been built sometime after the former. The 
style of the shrine shows some degeneration in the architectural details. Hence, 
it may be tentatively said that this shrine belongs to the late Dili 
century A. D. 


Both the shrines are enshrined with bronze images of Visnu bearing 
names of Yogabadari and Vasudeva respectively. The general characteris- 
tics of these bronze images depict a fine anatomy and expression, 49 which 
account for their being contemporary with the shrines. 

Type V 

Phase 111 at jageswar and the other temples of Kutnaon ( 950 to 1300 
A. D. ) 

Before describing the temples of the aforesaid period, it will be essential 
to group them according to their stylistic peculiarities. 

Group A consists of the lorn pics bclogiup; io the third phase at Jageswar and 
the shrine of Mrityunjaya ai Dwaiaiiiu. The general characteristics of these 
shrines are that they show fine linim and remarkable al initiation at the. end. 

Groups B represents the Aiamyan group at Owarahiit and the main 
shrine at Adbadm-i. f nongn bom she places are tar from each oilier, the 
temples have got a striking uniformity. 

Group L comprises the icmpics ol Rat an Deo, Kacheri, BhetS, Nala, 
KnlSrmal and the monolithic temple al Thai 

■iS. Sauirit,ayan, Ttatiol, sp. rf/., p, IG /( refc-ivcd ic in Chapter It), 

■-■ 9. u .v„5 no pun'Hs :oi- autlior t.j -ur.uu: llicir ironotfrapby in details as tW, Image* are 
* u/ays twerod wi *“ cio,hi:s ar,d very *Mm» erpeied lor op-n observation; 
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Group D has the Rakshasa Deol, the Katarmal shrine, Bageswar temple, 
Gopeswar and Lakhumandal shrines. 


Group A consists of the third phase of temple construction at Jage^war or 
more clearly, the Kcdaresvar group of temples and the Mrityufijaya shrine at 
Dwarahat. The general characteristics of these shrines are the attenuated 
Sikhara having remarkable curvilinear element; a huge fluted amalaka si la; roof 
built of horizontal slabs; generally a square garbha-griha ; a square maptjapa 
and a shallow-pillared portico with usually two pillars. 


The type as it looks today seems to have been introduced for the first 
time at Jage,War. Along with Kedaresvar, there are about thirty five temples 
of this type. The Kedaresvar shrine is the only best representative type. 
It. has a square garbha-griha ( 8' x 8' ) internally with a shallow pillared portico 
raised at an elevation and being added to stairs. The sikhara attains a rapid 
thinness and a marked attenuation at the end. There are three decorative 
mouldings at the base with angular projection chiselled on the stone. The 
sikhara is divided at the comers into four stages of bhumi-amalakas. The 
pinnacle of the temple ends in a square and flat end and is covered by a 
slightly raised amalaka-^ila with a kalasa on top resembling it to an umbrella. 


The Mrityunjaya shrine 50 at Dwarahat ( Fig. 8 ) follows strictly the same 
art patterns, but a few variations are noteworthy. Unlike the Kedaresvar 
shrine, it consists'; of plain mouldings and five bhumi-Hmafokas, Though the 
Sikhara 'is quite curvilinear, its rise is not &o artcnu.Mod as ihal of Kedaresvar. 
Apart from it, the new element it contains is that it has three more shrines 61 
added to it. However, almost all of them are completely in a dilapidated con- 
dition. They ail arc rU idicd shrines containing shallow porche m th’ riir.ilnV 
manner as that of the Kedaresvar shrine. But the mapdapn of the n.i.ir. dirim, v 
closed chamber with a flat roofj a t.haratuerimc quite new to any of the shallow 
portico type temples.' ' Jl ( hie of the attached shrine? in ihe lek side, which, is now 
totally dilapidated, si ill survives a pillared portico, suggesting that the lower par* 
of the pillars support the characteristic scat known as !hfit asanaor kakashitsana. 


50. Sec 'Fig. 6, 

Cl. Plinths of three wore shrines were exposed in 135M-?S, See /S. S, /.> 1S24"2C, p, 12. 
( The temple might have beer, the puficbuyaiatia iype. The site ia in ruin and a thorough 
search may prove it so ). 

fix. It is probable that this mandapa was a later oddiilon after the original one hacl fallen. 
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This trait is quite common in the temples at Osia in Rajputana' 1, and some 
of the temples in central India 04 as well. 

Group B — Slightly different from the above type is another group. The 
attention is particularly directed towards the Maniyan group of shrines at Dwa- 
rahat ( Fig. 9 ) and the main shrines at Adbadri. The temple in the Maniyan 
group may be taken first as representing this category. I he sikh.ua. under 
this group is displayed with a little variation from the first group. There arc 
two plinth mouldings, one being decorated, while the other simple, fire jaugha 
is simple and plain and has a tryauga-bada. The sikhara consists of only five 
bhOmi-amalakas. The pinnacle is covered by a fluted amalaka-sila and finally 
topped by a kalasa. 

The plan of the temple does not change in this group also. But many 
of the shrines are now devoid of pillared porticos. Irr 1922-23 it was repor- 
ted that out of the seven temples, temple “number one consists of a mariclapa 
hall with a row of three shrines at the back.... The site occupied by shrines 
3 to 7 of this group,,. reveals the interesting fact that all these shrines together 
constitute a single temple with a common courtyard in the centre,” 58 
This observation regarding the common courtyard cannot be explained, as 
the present condition of the site is totally different. Nevertheless, it may be 
tentatively said that it had probably a pafichayatana plan. 


The main temple at Adbadari falling ( Fig. 10 ) under this group has 
a remarkable resemblance to other temples of Maniyan group, but a few 
variations are also noteworthy. Firstly, it is erected on a jagati (terrace), which 
makes one to reach it by flight of steps from the ground to the ardlia-mandapa, 


Unlike the former shrines, described above, the internal arrangement of this 
shrine also differs. To the square garbha-griha is attached a small aiitarala 
and is finally joined by the mandapn. The mam in pa is covered and con- 
tains Ibui fluted pillars supporting two twelve fed. long square and massive 
stone beams. The left and right corners are ' made with slanting slabs, 
thus copying the method of Jageswar shrine. The brackets ronlaio 
caryaud m the posture of bearing heavy burdens. Though the feature vis 
quite common hi several temples of India, such as the Khajuraho group, the 
temples at AihoLe and those al. Mahabalipurmn, this seems to be a totally 
new element in the temple of Tvumaon. 


54 , 



r-.rc>svr., «b. til., PI, XC-VH Fig. 1 ami 2 and XCV1L ?■ , " 

Sapwvi'.ti. up, tit., p. S?0. 

1 ifit f.atr, PrAi.tsSr- elemenis a in quiie evidently (ourid in the?e temple* ). 
A, ,v. 1., .-I. U. t 1(522-23. pp. 14-lfi, 
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This temple, though going in a general way with the Maniyan group, 
borrows several features from the Vimanas at jageiwar. Particularly, we note 
the use of slanting slab roof and the same pattern of latticed windows in this 
temple. 

Group C - — ’This group consists of the Rat an Deo temples, the Kacheri 
group and the monolithic temple at, Thai ( Fig. 11). 

The group of Ratan Deo temples at Dwarahat totally differs from 
Group B even in external appearance. 

Having curvilinear dement in the likhara, it has also a tryapga-bada like 
the other shrines already described. The shrines under this group look more 
tapering than the rest at Dwarahat or anywhere else in Kumaon. The volume of 
the jangha seems to be more than that of the h’khara, which looks conspicuously 
thin. This closely resembles the accentuated Khajuraho shrines, though lacks 
the repeated recess of the latter/’ 8 

Nothing can be stated about the pillared porticos, but a report comes 
to us that “the shrines in the southern side had a common portico supported 
on two rows of free standing pillars.” 57 A large number of pillars have disap- 
peared, A few left out reminds us about their character that they were fluted 
and square with decorative details. 

Next to the Ratan Deo group, the Kacheri is ( fig. 12 ) another Impor- 
tant set of temples falling under this group. The site consists of as many 
as twelve shrines. Though they are relatively stunted, their stylistic simila- 
rities bring them very near to the Ratana Deo temples. About five of 
these shrines, standing in a row, have a common portico with a row of free 
standing pillars with plain shafts and bracket capitals. 

This type of temples is seen elsewhere at Bheta, J’oshimath, Nala and' 
KafSrmal in Kumaon, but none of them merits a description. 


The: monolithic tempi c at Thai . .. 

However, a notable piece of monolithic shrine of this type is seen 
Thai.’ a place situated 101 miles north-east of Almorn town on the bank of 
Ramganga, Locally known as the Ek Hathiil Dcol, (he lirsi report of its 
discovery came to iis in 10 


6(5. Krishna Ptva, op, cil,, Pi. XX t, 
ft?. A. S. A, R. t 1922-23, p, 16, 

60. A, P. U. t ,K c„ 10J6. p, 10, 

( The author is the hrsfc to examine it a,nc! describe its detail* }, 
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The shrine is resting on a rocky platform and cut on. a huge quartzite 
rock. Two parallel cuttings three feet wide separate the shrine from the rock. 
The. rock is about twenty feet high and still bears marks of chiselling. 

The shrine is about 12 feet high with an open portico supported by two 
pillars. It has a small garbha-griha, which bears a lihga of the original rock. 
Just below four feet from the plinth of the temple a pond is cut horn tin. rock, 
which is descended by flights of steps from the temple. There is no jagati or 
the platform of the temple. 

As already slated, it has a close resemblance to group C. But wc notice 
one interesting feature in Litis temple. It is the extension of rathai; on the 
sikhara .beyond the gilva or neck course. It is usually found in the central 
Indian temples and particularly in the Khajuraho group. 59 Another, notajalc 
characteristic of the temple is that there is a recess between the jahghfi and the 
Sikhara, which is displayed nicely with beam-heads like that of the Navadurga 
temple at Jage&war. The roof of the mandapa is domical with step pattern. 
This feature also resembles some of the temples at Khajuraho. 00 Above the 
mandapa on the Sikhara corbel is a squatted lion. 

With all these features, the monolithic shrine at Thai has its own signi- 
ficance. Though contemporary with other shrines of Kumaon, it adds 
several new elements to it 


. Group D — But the type differing in appearance and several other .traits 
from all the ahove groups, though following one and the same basic principle, 
is noticed at a few places of Kumaon. At Dwarahat itself, we conic across 
among the temples of Kacheri group (Fig; 13) two shrines, which look, 
comparatively imposing in volume than the others. Though they follow a 
characteristic homogeneity in plan, the external appearance changes, greatly. 
Unlike the other tapering shrin.es. the Sikhara as well as the jangha are shown 
quite in proportion. Apart from other features, the mouldings and other 


decorative detail; increase in numbers. 


The bada like the other shrine is 


divided into three segments. The 
characteristic manner of some of the 


'■hallow pillared portico appears in the 
shrines at Osia. 61 The side kaksbr-isanas 


support the pillars. They are plain excepting that their capitals possess 
brackets. ' 


6S, Saraswati, op. tlt„ p, US'S and Krishna Bsw, ip, //!., p. 1 7. 
<30. Krishna Deva, op. (it., PI. XXT. 

Cl. flrovm, op. tit., PL XGVII, Fig.' l. r - - W-' 
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This temple type reached its further development in some of the most 
noted shrines of Kumaon. Particularly, the Bagelwar shrine, the Rakshasa 
Deal nt Baijnath, the main temple at Katarmal, the Gopeswar shrine and the 
Lakhamandal temple of District Dehradun may be mentioned in this 
connection. 

As already said, they are the most noted shrines of Kumaon. Hence it 
will be. worthwhile to describe them individually. 

The Rkshasa JJeol™ ( Fig. 14 j ' . . 

It is a huge, structure of itsmwn type in Baijnath. Apart from the other 
usual details, the constructional peculiarities are noteworthy. With a plain 
moulding and tryapga bacla, it- -bears five bhumi-amalakas on the face of the 
Sikhara, The rise of the sikhara is not followed in an uniform way. After 
•bending eminently inward -to war-ds 'the end, it - makes comparatively a small 
square, which is crowned -by -a fluted amalaka-iila. Its position is quite 
unusual. In almost all the other shrines of Kumaon the amalaka-rila is 
displayed in the shape of an umbrella or chhairH.' 58 But in this case one notices 
it closely placed on ! he Lop with a small and straight kakria over it The 
.oof i folio..! if a step pattern, but it is not so conspicuous as we notice in 
d;p temple* at JagcSwar, The roof over the manujapa also rises with marked 
.eminence. ; . 

’ The internal plan is also noteworthy. The garbha-griha is a sqare of 
ie.u feel which is preceded by a mannapn and a portico, til) being square. 
The portico has massive pillars without otiisdc decoration. The roof 
is llm having big llthic beams intcrscriing each other. Cn ilicm are placed 
huge slabs following the pattern of dab roof. "However, the roof of the 
pillared portico slightly attains a domical characteristic — a feature which is 
very distinct, in some of the later shrines of Kumaon. 

The temple lacks ornamentations. The portico ceiling consists of 
some sculptured human and animal heads inserted inside, thereby presen- 
ting them m if they are peeping ih rough. N. N. Mima calls them as the 
heads of the Rfikshavis ( demons ), who according to a legend were slain by 

iy.'. Tlio.ic cannot iic ar.\ Mfpltii's'ien for sih.Ii 'um; of this siirim. f'nii, it might have been' 
jiamr.fl .so a!i.-.|. Siva; tin: (>o<l being ii.tiov.-n a:, the ionl of demon or MiOHinSth, This only, 
loot.- v]-ii!e toitaiive. • •' 

(13. Kov/rvev, t hia piiiiiv. of dhptayhs;; Smlrckr.-si !ii is n.lst» seen in several of ti.eGujarSti temples 
anti partirulary (liar iti the Jlodii group. Sue ‘Shaky, M- A.. “Tlie c h ronblogy ; of, Soionki 
■cmplrs of Gujarjil, M. P.. /liASs PasiiM, Ko. 3, 10(11, l J l . if.. '. f'. ‘ ‘ . > ' 
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the Katyuris, who then presented the heads of the demons to Siva. 64 I his 
story cannot be believed. On the other hand, it appears that the heads 
represented human as also animals and thus might have been displayed so 
for the purpose of decoration, 


The KatSrmal shrine 65 ( Fig. 15 ) 

Standing on a lofty hill on the right bank of river Kosi and about 6 
miles to the north of Almora town, the temple is still an imposing structure 
even after severe dilapidation. Its significance is notabla since it is the 
only important shrine dedicated to Surya in this part of the country. 


The temple is locally known as ‘Bara Adit’ or the great Sun God. Tim 
main temple is surrounded by a paved enclosure measuring about 160 feet 
by 100 feet north to south and east to west respectively. There are about 
fifty subsidiary shrines clustering around the main temple. 


The main, shrine standing on a raised platfrom (jagati) consists of a 
garbha-griha “measuring 12' 6" square internally and about 24' 6" along each 
side on the outside with a projectiog portico on the- east.” 06 The ceiling is 
made of horizontal slabs supported on two massive stone beams. The method 
is quite interesting and reminds us of the construction of wooden roofs, 
The present roof of the mandapa seems to be a later addition, but nothing is 
known about when it was added. It seems that it must have had originally 
a flat roof of stone slabs supported by lithic. beams, because this type of 
arrangement is seen in a few similar, temples of Kumaon. For example the 
temple at Kheti Khan, near Cham pawat, the Adbadari shrine in Garhwal and 
a few temples at Baijnath follow the same method of ceiling construction. The 
pillars, on ihe portico are quite massive, but they lack ornamentation. One 
other feature of mis, temple k that there is one more storey over the. garbha- 
griha. It is completely dark, . but the feature reminds us of that of the Solanlri 
temples of Gujarat and Rajput ana and the Sas-Bahu shrine, at Gwalior. 07 

As suited earlier, the sikhara has a remarkable superstructure and the 
elevation can roughly be estimated to about 50 fed: The construction of (lie 
exterior prut is tbliowcd after the Riiksfiasa DcoL described above. The 


fi'i. MUra, X. is'.. “Anctnnf Uisii.rUal Muuuirwnii. of HaUi'Scn. uikI JH.lruliiii ” , J> U. P. II, 
Vol. VU. jj. 73, 

CS. See Mg. 7. 


A. S. /., A, H„ 

\i7. l’nwn, Bp, tit., p. Hi. 


p. 61. 
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iikhara is built on stepped pattern. 68 There are broad horizontal recessed 
divisions followed right upto the end of the sikhara. The udgama or pediment 
on the facade is very eminently displayed and it may be stated in fairness that 
none in Kumaon can stand comparison with it. The Sikhara contains about six. 
bhOmi-amalaltas and a large-size niche flanked by two smaller ones in each side 
of the wall. The central niche is crowned by an ahga-sikhara. The associated 
niches follow it in the same manner. All of them are empty at present, but it 
seems that they must have once contained the images of Parsvadevatas. 

The cause to the dilapidation of this temple has been variously surmised 
by people. But it is said that the present condition is the result of an earthquake. 
However, nothing final can be stated about this. 


The Art of the shrine 

It is stated that “the original panel outside the main temple, depicting 

the Sun’s chariot has been removed”™ from here. We cannot say about 

the authenticity of the above statement as it is not substantiated elsewhere. 
However, there are some interesting wooden leaves of the doorway, which 
were previously provided to iho garfcha-goha. The carvings on both halves 
of ( Fig. 15. A ) the door are arranged in four panels. The subjects delineated 
hi them are mainly related to ih« gods and goddesses of Hindu pantheon. 60 * For 
example, &va is shown with his consort, so are Brahma and Yisnu as well 
Apart from it, the northern portion of the manduua had contains a wooden 
pillar. Formerly they were two “each ]•' 6" square in section and ~y 10" high. 
Late as these pillars are, their carvings call to mmd some of the finest Gupta 
work at Samuib and other places. The standing male figure on the left-hand- 
pillar, which wears a conical head-dress and a short sword on die Ida si tie, 
appears to be the god .sun.” 7 " Unfortunately, the carvings of the remaining 
pillar are totally obliterated to cheek the above observation. 

Besides these, sculptured panels, one notices In the manclapa an 
mtcresihig statue made of aspidhatu — an alloy ot eight metals. It looks like a 
princely figure and is known as Faun Raja. 


68 , This method is seen in many or the Kashmirian temples and the temple of Gop in Gujarat. 
See Saraswali, of. tit,, p. 084. 

68 . Naravanc, V. S,, ‘Ancient Monuments of Kumaon’, /. W Aug. 23, 1958, p. 29. 

69 a. The photographs 0 / the doorway leaves could t ;bc procured only when the work was- in the 
process of printing. It vsas therefore not possible at this stage to, know about the details of 
their iconography, 

?0. A. S. /., A. fi„ 1622-23, p. 51 
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Hie temple at Bagehvar { Fig. 6 ) 

Next to the Katarmal, the shrine at Bagcswar is a most imposing sikhara 
shrine of Kumaon. . 

lacing to south, its elevation is also about 50 feet from the base. 
It has three mouldings of a plain . and' simple type. The shrine is 1 
comparatively simple in decorative motifs. But the sikhara has floral and 
chaitya window ornamentations on it. In a similar maimer to that of the 
Katarmal shrine, the Sikhara here also is made of stepped pattern. There is a 
huge udgama-pecliment on the facade, which is crowned by a squatted 
Hon. ^ Unlike the other shrines of Kumaon, the curvilinear element in this 
case is somewhat lacking. The apex of the Sikhara ends in a big square 
and a huge amalaka-sila tops it, which is finally covered by a wooden parasol. 
A clear-cut division between the jangha and the sikhara is made by a 
horizontal moulding. This displays clearly the contrast to the rich scheme 
of the sikhara from the jangha This type of vertical halves are noticed 
1 v3? e the temples of Gajarat, namely at Pashtar in Kathiawar, though the 
mode of representation of horizontal moulding changes in this case by 
giving it a deep depression. From this type of arrangement in Gujarat, 
Saraswati is inclined to think that “originally it was not meant to be seen, from 
outside, the sanctum being enclosed within, a covered , ambulatory, perhaps of, 

woob 1,71 observation may be true of Gujarat, but we do not see any 

sign of wooden structure in the Bageswar temple, m 

jSach of the face of Sikhara has a pillared niche canopied by hanging eaves. 1 
But the more interesting feature is the plan. The internal pain is quite 
diffeient fiom the Oilier temples of Kumaon. The garbha-griha and manclapa 
aie 12 and 21' square respectively; The mrmrlapn has four pillars supported 
iqyy 'a shSsinas. .The left and right comets are provided with narrow 
staircases to reach the upper storey which displays two dwarf pillars on each 
si e in the same pattern of the Kakshasauas. From the second storey two- 
other staircases lead to the top on the roof of the mandapa. This storeyed 
arrangement, though found in Katarmal also, is perhaps a best developed form 
°! ■yi x ‘ having actual staircases^ Nevertheless, this type of disposition is 
«Lo jouif i elsewhere in India. As stated earlier, ihc storeyed arrangement 
I s ‘ biUKl in lllc «Ss-Balui. temple at Gwalior. But more ilian it, the best 
hisian-.e comes to us Irom Gujarat and Kathiawar. flic Nnvalfikha. icmpio 
m Uhumli and Rudramiil at Si.iliapur possess this feature, though the 
Gl.mmii temple kicks staircases and “how this second storey was reached except 
by a wooden ladder, is-not clear. 5 ’ 7 ' 

' ■ • SArawai;, fi:., j;. r : gy. 

S.'-nkaii!*, ij-. eir, p. 104 . 
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Finally, the ceiling follows the pattern of the Katarmal temple, namely, 
horizontal stone beams supporting the slab-roof. 

Thare are no sculptures of noticeable character and the pillars and 
walls art; so thickly plastered with mud that it is difficult to discern their details. 

Gopeswar shrine ( Fig. 1 7 ) 


Gopeswar, situated about three miles to the south-west of Chamois town, 
is one of the most celebrated places of Garhwal. Though we see several shrines 
here, the grandeur of the main temple attracts special attention. 

The shrine seems to have no name arid so it is described here as the; 
Gopeswar shrine— -a name after the place. Built on the principle of stepped 
arrangement like the Katarmal, Bageswar and some other shrines of Kumaon, 
it has a gigantic elevation of about 75 to BO feel-pro b ably the loftiest among all. 

This shrine follows in many ways the stylistic pattern of the Katarmal 
and Bageswar temples. But there are marked differences also. For example, 
unlike the exterior appearance of Bageswar shrine, the Gopeswar temple 
possesses uniform look throughout the jangha and sikhara. „ > 


The temple has three niches-one on each side-crowned by trefoil ends. 
Apart from it, one notices the reliefs of small chaitya- windows and human 
faces carved on the iikhara. The faces probably represented ' Siva in his 
various dispositions. The crew n.vl amahkadila is covered by a wooden 
parasol in a similar manner m to.: iAeT.v.;r temple. A udgama-pediincnt 
also rises in the temple and contains a Nfoaraja Siva on its face. It is finally 
crowned by a squatted lion. 

The internal plan is also significant. Particularly, the gavbha-griha with 
20 feet square internally adds to it. a new feature. It has four pillars, ( two 
from each side around the Salad and Linga, thus forming a sort, of pradakshiniT 
pallia. The pillars arc quite simple and plain and comparatively less massive,/ 
The mandapa is also of the same h/.e and totally astylar. 73 A courtyard 
probably of recent const ruction, precedes is sheltering a 'Nandi. Besides, -there 
are undeveloped transepts in the mandapa. f ; 

The temple lacks ornamentation internally, excepting the only sculptured 
replicas of five miniature Si k haras on the lirnal of garbha-griha doorway. 

The ceiling is built on the same pattern as that of the Katarmal temple. 


73, This is a rare 1'ca 1 ioi 


mu inc a il the icmpi-a <n' Kumaon having hypostyk 
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But here one notices the false beam-heads coming out of the walls as if to 
support the roof. 

Tk temple at Lakhamandal ( F ig. 18 ) ■ 

Lakhamandal is a small village in the Jaunsar-Bawar of the present 
Dehradun District, Lying on the extreme edge of the district, the place is 
of considerable archaeological importance. , " 

It seems that the site had many temples anciently, but only one lias, 
however, survived intact. The temple appears to have no name, but it was 
definitely attributed to &va. It stands hi the middle of the village and' faces 
to the east. ' ■ ' • 1 


The elevation ranges from 45 to 50- feet. Unlike the other sikhara shrines 
of this type in the regions of Rumaon and Dehradun, the temple has profuse 
exterior decoration. A single moulding in the base is followed by a trefoiled- 
arched-niche sunken in each wall. Two side niches follow the central one in 
the same manner. The cornice of the central niche supports the beam-heads, 
above which is seen another panel displaying G'anesa seated in ardhaparyaiika 
posture. The temple has all the curvilinear elements of the Nagara variety. 
Throughout the sikhara the ornamentation with small chailya-window-motif 
looks very elegant. This reminds us 1 of some of the temples at Qsia in 
Rajputana. 74 The temple has a fine contour and terminating in a square 
pinnacle, it is capped by a fluted amalaka. The parasol here is 'different from 
the oilier monuments of this Himalayan region, for if appears in four tiers, 
This has led some scholars to believe that it reflects a ' Buddhist influence. 70 


The parasol is undoubtedly like the chhatlrKvalT type of the- Nepalese stupa, 70 
but to contend that it has a Buddhist influence cannot be accepted, No 
Buddhist object has been found from .Lakhamandal and sn H cannot he said 
that the guild working at Lakhamandal followed the, Bu.kihisi principles only 
In the case, of the parasol. 


Instead, a very plausible assumption rhay be made that the parasol 
in the fjakhamandal shrine is a remnant of the wooden temples, 
.’.hough there is none o! ibis type at present either, in Kilniiton 
oi Dent y aim, lue lcnuniscenee of such structures are not lacking Iron) 
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Charaba 7 ', Kulu and Kangra, These wooden monuments exhibit a splendid 
storeyed 'elevation of the sikhaia. It is indicated in the Lukhamandal 
pra,4asti that a prince of Singhapura dynasty of Jalandhara built a $iva 
temple at Lakhamandal during the 6th century A. D, Though this shrine does 
not exist today, the present temple might have possibly borrowed some 
elements particularly the parasol from the earlier shrine. 

1 The temple consists of a garbha-griha “18' 6 f ' square externally and 5' 
inside.” 78 But as it stands today, it appears that the mandapa at present is a 
later addition to the shrine. Probably it was a shrine with a garbha-griha and 
a pillared portico like those at Dwarahdt- described earlier. The construction 
’ of ceiling is followed' here also after the Katarina! shrine and the Rakshasa 
Deol mentioned ealier. 

. ; There are several carved images . of gods and goddesses on the temple of 
LakhamapdaL The representations of Lakulria, Gaiiga, Yamuna, Ganela and 
Karttikcya arc of special importance. 


The chronology and Parallels . ' 

Three phases of temple construction are thus seen at Jageswar. The last 
or. the one designated ns phase III. came with a new style totally different from 
the vim anas of Jagc.hvai and Mrityitnjaya, Thus it can be roughly compared 
With the Osian group of temples in Rajputaha and more dearly with the 
Pratihara type.™ 


, v o. -As far as the period of them construction h concerned, they have been 
.attributed hy GoeTz, to Alma Gbaud, ihc second Ghana ruler of (lie dynasty. 
This view is, however, unacceptable to the present author. Goetz had held 
the view on 1 lie basis of his theory thru Soma Giiand ascended tits- thione of 
.Kumaon.as early as R:>0 A.!). and that he built the second set at Jageswar and the 
construction of the third was completed by Atm i Ghana. As we have already 
Seen, the first Ghana monumeun. in ivumaou consist of those shrines of shallow 
fared portico type. Hence they may he attributed to the first, ruler of the 


7 7, The Markulii IJevi shrine ( 8 th cent. . A. D. ) In OhnrabS'I.alvul region is an outstanding 
.example of this, type. The second with a close rescrohl&ncc is known from Chergaon on 
the Sutlej. . ' 

See GostSi' H., op. tit., pi. X ( referred to in Ghapt. ft ) and Vergusson, .] op. cit., p. 207, 

Tig. 161. 


78, A. 1. S , A fit., 10?. 3-2 3, p. 154, 

79. Goetz, op. tit., p. 70. 
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Chanel dynasty. This ruler has been assigned elsewhere to c. 1000 A. D. and 
therefore, we can safely put these temples also to about 1020 A. D. i. e. in the 
last years of his reign. 

The temples of Mrityufijaya group at Dwarahat also belongs to the same 
period. As noted already, they are not much dissimilar to those of the third 
set at jageswar. The plan, elevation, contour and general appearance remain 
more or less the same. Atkinson, on the authority of a fragmentry inscription 
engraved on a navagraha slab which is dated in the Saka year 1103, assigns all 
the principal temples of Dwarahat to the early part of the 11th century A. D. B0 
This view does not seem to be correct. On the basts of stylistic considerations, 
"it is very certain that the temples at Dwarahat range from the 1 1th to the, 
13th century A. D. Goetz also states that the inscriptional evidences at 
Dwarahat “reveal a first intensive building period between A, D. 1029 and 
1043 followed by a second flare-up of activities between A. D. 1143 and 121 9.” S! 
The' observation seems to be ’ correct in the light of recent epigraphxcal 
evidences. 

With the above considerations in mind, it may be stated that the 
Mrityunjaya shrine at Dwarahat belongs to about the first quarter of the 
1 1th century A. D. - ■ ' ■ 

Next to these shrines, group B consisting of the Manly an at Dwarahat 
and a few at Ad badarl including the main shrine belong to one period. 
Slight variations in their stylistic features push them to a few years later 
from group A. 


Group C or ' the Ratan Deo,' the Kacheri, a few shrines at places like 
.■Katiinntil, Bheta, Nala and the monolithic temple at Thai belong to one 
period. This group of temples, it appears, is the creation of the so-called 
' “second flare-up.” 82 To be more precise, they belong ‘ to about the first half 
oLdhe 12th century A. D. Their general characteristics show that they were 
■built comparatively ossified than the earlier temples. 

.!. tic last group consisting ol many temples of Kuniaon, namely flic two 
'shrines of Kacheri, the Ralahasa Deol ;u Baijnath, the Kajarmal shrine, the 
temple of Biigeswar, the Gopes war shrine and finally the Lukhanruidal tempio 
of Delmulun, is the most noteworthy group among all' Though all of then!, 
lorm one group, they cannot be precisely dated to one single period. Almost all 
ot loan nave neon nuiif. in diiTcrent periods — not having surely ;i long range, of 


do. A'kituou, (1 p, cit., p. 2 I . 
Bl. Oik-Iz, :.jt, cit,, p, 30. 
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time with each other. First of all, the two temples of the Kaclieri group seem 
to have been built just after the completion of the temple of Group G at 
Dwarahat mentioned above, for they show some minor changes in their 
elements. , For example, the pillared portico only shows a marked change 
from the other shrines by adding Kakshasanas to them. 


But the other monuments falling under this group arc of utmost impor- 
tance. Firstly, the Rakshasa Deol at Baijnath probably belongs to the third 
quarter of the 1 2th century A. D. Its architectural details do not conform 
with the late tradition, when ornamentations in architectural design, compara- 
tively big projections in plan and several other characteristics like the scluptural 
registers on the jarigha etc., came to appear very frequently on each and 
every monument, A dated shrine of later period, known as the Satyanarayana 
at Baijnath itself shows entirely different characteristics from that of the 
Rakshasa Deol. And actually it follows many of the above outlines drawn 
for the late temples. 


The date of the Kalarmal shrine has also remained a subject of specula- 
tion, Though the temple has been studied seriously from' time to time, its 
date has never . been finally fixed. Some have assigned it to the 10th cem 
tury, R3 whereas others have vaguely remarked that it is comparatively late 
in date. 34 But these views cannot be accepted, if we have the stylistic consi- 
derations in mind. There is no feature which may be taken as to be of a 
very late type. But more than this, there is an inscription on one of the 
pillars, which, though highly obliterated, maybe roughly assigned on palaeo 
graphical grounds I o about i 3th century A, D. Goetz has also estimated that 
it maybe placed from about the 12 th century liU tin: beginning ol the 13th 
century A, DA 3 His presumption, though not very clear, coincides with the 
proposed date above. 

The Biigasiw temple 

The shrine, as indicated earlier, has a few notable characteristics. It is 
also devoid of any inscription at present, though the famous Bageswar pndasti 
has been obtained from here. However, the inscription does not: help us at 
all as fu as the dale of tint lomnle is concerned. \Vhat now remains are 

J 

die stylistic Ifauircs of the shrine. The shrine, as already referred, hears ieaiurcs 
similar to those of the early temples of Gujarat and particularly Usat of the 


83, .•l.f'.R., jV.C., 1916, p. o, 

8-!. A. !(. S\, J. It., 1021-22, p. 
8ii. Cor iv.. al>. p 42. 

14 
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temple I al Roda, which has been assigned to c. 7th-8th century A. D. EC 
Never theles, it cannot be said that the temple at Bagcswar carries almost all 
the earliest traits in it. For example the element ol double storey in the 
shrine is a later characteristic found in Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh after 
about the 1 lth-1 2th century A. D, 87 In this way it is difficult to reconcile 
and propound any definite date for it. Therefore, it may be tentatively said 
that this temple also belongs — like the Kalarmal shrine — to about the first or 
second quarter of the 13th century A. D. The temple, though associated with 
the Katyuri rulers, might have seen many additions and alterations with 
the changing limes, when by the 13th ccnury A, 1). it seems to have reached 
to its present form. 


The Gopeswar shrine 

This shrine has also no evidence to determine its date. As we have seen 
elsewhere, the iron trident bearing inscription proves the antiquity of the site. 
But we do not get any clue from it as far as the date of the temple is 
concerned. Therefore, we have to take into consideration the stylistic 
peculiarities of the temple. The stepped arrangement, of construction, the 
undeveloped transepts in the mapdapa and the comparative massiveness of 
the entire structure call for a later date. Nevertheless, it cannot go beyond 
the 13th century A. D. and so it may be roughly contemporaneous with the 
temples at Katarmal and Bageswar. 

The Lakhamandal shrines 


Like the other temples of Kumaon, the present shrine at Lakhamandal 
is also devoid of any inscriptional evidence. The earlier temple referred to in 
the pra&asli has been replaced by the present “more pretentious building.’ 51 ™ 

In one of the conservation reports, 89 attention lias been drawn to the fact 
that the excavation around the present shrine in the compound has revealed 
that there was a brick structure of about 2' 6" below the present _ floor. The 
view that the original brick temple had fallen and a new structure was raised 
over if may thus be accepted. Li is difficult to snv as to when the earlier shrine 

Tt i n >i i • * 


had 


r 1 1 

fallen 


and when was the present temple built. D. R, Sfulmi ha: 


however, 


assigned iijo “a century or two later in date” 9 ’ than the Dwarahnl. shrines. 


(G. Wiaiy. M. A., oh. d!., y, 

ST, e ,,. p , 

S3. Crisis. a/,, tiV, ( 5 n , 

A'. A , F., 19119— 30, ! 7. 

90. .1. .S'. L A. R„ 1IH!3--; \i, p, 58. 
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ihc observation is too vague to be relied upon. As discussed briefly, the 
shrine has a fine contour with detailed carvings and ornamentations. This 
implies a sort ol definite specialization in artistic delineation, of course, without 
the least sign of later trend ( 14th- 15th century ) of plan elaboration and 
architectural details. Hence it may be placed to a middle period or, more 
precisely, to the closing years of the 13th century A. D. 


Builders of the temples in Kumaon between 9th to the 13th century A. D. 


It is really a problem to attribute with any definiteness the temples of 
Kumaon to any ruling dynasty or to any individual ruler. As we have seen 
before, the history of the region is highly disjointed. Further, almost all the 
extant monuments of Kumaon are more or less devoid of any direct epigraph!- 
cal evidence! Therefore, speculation on stylistic consideration only works in 
proving the association of Kumaon temples with any of the known rulers of this 
region. One of such hypothetical views is that of Goetz, who surmised about 
the temples of Dwarahat that their construction was probably completed after 
the downfall of the Ghands, when the house of the Katyuris at Dwarahat only 
attained a sudden power 11 It is difficult to accept this view, This is already 
noted that the rise of the Chand dynasty in the region of Kumaon is compara- 
tively a late episode than that surmised by Goetz. The view' of the present 
author that the rise of the Giiands had taken place in the 10th century A. D.-~ 
if accepted — will automatically go against Gcolfos contention of a revolution and 
power expansion of the Dwarahat Katyuris. instead, it may lie stated that, the' 
later Katyuri houses at Dwarahat and Baijnath had nothing to do with die 


rise and fall of the Gliand’s. They kept themselves engiged in architectuiai 


activities without any break. This assumption does not even go against, the 
theory that the completion of ihc third phase of temple con U ruction ( the 
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present observation it is proved, as Atkinson says, that there were later KatyQris 
in the aforesaid regions. To substantiate his own views he actually remarks : 
the stray inscriptions at Baijnath and Dwarahat help us to “infer that the valley 
continued to be inhabited during the period and that the Katyuris still resided 
there. Another branch of the same family occupied Dwarii ( Dwarahat ) and 
held possession of the valley of Ramaganga.” 112 

The upshot of the above discussion is that almost all the shrines at 
Dwarahat, Baijuath, Bageswar and Katarmal — barring those of Gopeswar and 
Lakhamandal — were built by the different Katyuri houses at respective places. 

Except this, We are not in a position to attribute each and evey temple 
to any individual ruler. 

About the Katarmal shrine there may be some hesitation in attributing it 
to one of the houses at Dwarahat and Baijnath. As stated already, one of the 
pillars of the courtyard contains the inscription bearing the name Malladeva, 
who is historically unknown. Nevertheless, it may be presumed that he was 
the builder of this shrine and since the suffix ends in Deva, it is quite likely that 
he also belonged to one of the houses of the Katyuris. It appears that he 
might have also belonged to the house of Baijnath, as the present village of 
Katarmal is in the direct line from Baijnath and is within a short distance of it. 
However, there is nothing else to indicate it. 

The Gopeswar shrine in Garhwal may be probably attributed to the 
rulers of Garhwal, whose rise is supposed to have takeu place in the .BhiUaug 
valley. Since almost every shrine at Adbadari is attributed to them, it. is 
appropriate to take this shrine also as their contribution. 


2 lie Lo-khamanjal shrine. 

though the she has a long history of its own, the present shrine cannot 
jC ^scociaCctl with any of die ruling dynasties of the inscription-; round 

ai biikhamandal, Both the inscriptions belong comparatively m :i „ (;;i Hv 
pennn, -.voile die temple proper has been assigned to a late period. Hence as 
far as the date of the temple is concerned, no nc of these s,.vcs our purpose 
Ac .saoiud iheremre, mLc mlo consideration the politico! condition of the rime. 
m. app.jis nut. Lie Kajas of Garhwal— known as the Baia* -might have nlUffied 

f?UmjK lhe , «"'«■/ A. 1). and as the muffin of 

Ir-V': ' a> ^ U T lClTU ° ry ’ ,l is Vi; T probable that they 
° ' Ul ,nB prCS(;nL wm ^ rici * COn quering the emhe jaunsar Bawar area. 
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This is, however, a tentative presumption, for wince further evidence is 
required. 


Type VI. 

The temples at Champawat ; 
Baijnath 


Mediaeval 

Gujar Deo at Dwiirahat and the Lakshml Narayana at 


Somewhat alien to the usual type of temples of Kumaon, there is 
another at Champawat, Dwarahat and Baijnath, which carries different features. 


The first set of temples of this type is noticed at Champawat in a small 
village situated about seventy miles south-east of the Almora town. It was 
the seat of the Chand Rajas of Kumaon upto the 16th century A. D, 

There are three important temples at Champawat, besides others of less 
significance. They are known as the Balisvara, the Ratnesvara and the 
Champawati respectively. All of them stand inside an enclosure. 


The Balisvara double shrine ( fig. 19. ) 


It is an outstanding temple with two shrines joined together by a covered 
passage each half consisting of a garbha-griha and mandapa. Of the entire 
structure the domed maridapa of, the western shrine has survived. The other 
parts of the temple seem to have fallen down long back. Only the lower 
portion of (he wall remains to a height of about six feet. The eastern shrine, 
as it exists today, appears to have been built in the recent times. But the 
remaining original portion helps us to know about the plan and alignment 
of the shrine. 


The garbha-griha is saptaratha on plan and consists of seven vertical 
segments along the axis. The mandapa wall — instead of seven — has five offsets 
on each face. The gnrbha-giiha and mandapa are six and. twelve square leei. 
respectively. The stone doorway of the sluim: is still ini act and the central 
figure on the UnJei Ckmapali. “I’ln: ceiling would appear to have been on 
the principle of mieiscoung squares and. the murid slab may still, be : seen, 
.in the anlarala."™ 

Tim adjoining western shrine exhibits its details in a comparatively better 
manner. The moulded piinih of llu; shriii': is wholly visible. The mandapa 
is square with '.small pi ejecting porticos on the north and south “Originally it. 
was supported on twelve pillars three of which have fallen clown. All the 


os. .-J. s, i., a. a., uwi- 22 , 
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existing pillars are erected on a parapet wall 3-G" high, with the exception of 
the two flanking the entrance of the cclla, which start from the floor.” 1 ’ 4 The 
surviving roof is domical with intricate architectural designs on the ceiling. 

The Art 

The shrine is full of carvings. From the bottom itself one notices 
decorative mouldings of floral and other designs. There are registers of 
elephant friezes running throughout the basement wall. The upper portion 
contains figures of Brahma, Visnu and Siva with their respective 
consorts. Apart from it, there seems to have been several details of artistic 
decoration, but almost all of them have been lost now. Nevertheless, the 
ceiling of the mandapa contains splendid architectural devices of concentric 
rings. The lower rings contain a series of brackets with representation of 
gods and goddesses, particularly &va in his dancing posture. 

The pillars ate also decorated profusely with floral designs, geometrical 
pattern and tiny human figurer, which cannot be identified due to bad preser- 
vation. 

The Ralnehvar and Champdwatl shrines ( figs. 20 and 21 ) 

Apart from the Biihsvara, there arc two more shrines described already. 
Known as the Ratndiwara ( Naganatha ) and the Ghampawali ( Gluflota 
Kachha ), both stand facing each other. The position of the shrines indicates 
that in all probability they had formed a pair like the Bill iswara shrine having 
two adjoining wings. 

The garbha-grihas are saptaratha on plan and the shrines arc preceded by 
small and square porticos. The internal construction has hemispherical dome 
construction similar to that of the mandapa in the Balrivara shrine. 

The Art 

Both qf them are profusely decorated with floral designs, geometrical 
patterns and frieze-work. The ceilings appear to be more specialized in 
decoration. The portico ceiling in the Ratnesvara shrine is decorated with an 
intricate carving representing Krishna destroying the serpant Kiiliya, It is 
depicted so beautifully that the tail appears to constitute an elaborate border to 
the sculpture. This art pattern is very commonly used even in the other 
shrines of Champa wat 


94 , Ibidt 
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The doorway of the shrines is carved ckcenlly. In the bottom of the 
jamb Siva is depicted in the dancing posture having a vina. in his hands with 
flanking attendants. The other panels of the jamb are filled with floral 
decorations. The lintel of the doorway depicts a row of navagiahas and above 
it there is a carved figure of dancing Ganesa. The other figure may be $iva 
playing a damaru and the third one Krishna, probably playing the flute. More 
than this the Champa wall slnine exhibits a few interesting figures, all of them 
vigorously dancing. One of them beats a mr lauga and the other a conch, 
while the third is in a dancing vigour. 

Apart from the internal details, the outside walls are richly ornamented 
with sculptured figures. There arc three niches, one on each side. The 
basement contains a frieze of elephants in a row in the similar m inner of that 
of ihc BalKvara shrine. The walls are profusely carved with figures of gods 
and goddesses, Besides the Trinity, there arc sculptures representing the 
various forms of Durgii. 

The Gujnrn Deo al Dwarahat ( figs 22 and 23 ) or ’ 

Far from Champawal in the western comer of the Altnora District, one 
notices at Dwarahat another prototype of the Bfdrsvara shrine. In plan and 
other details it strictly follows the former, but the latter, unlike the former has a 
terraced ( jagati ) or the platform of about four feet height. The temple is in 
complete ruin, However, the present remains constitute about ten feet of high 
structure, This is quite helpful in ascertaining the value of the shrine. 

The Art 

It Is profusely decorated more than what we see in the Bllisvara shrine at 
Ghampawat. It wilt, therefore, not be an exaggeration to say that its each and 
every stone speaks something of its own beauty. The walls of the shrine includ- 
ing the jagati { terraced platform ) are embellished with architectural frets and 
elephant friezes. The middle portion of the remaining walls contain a series 
of sculptural registers which are of special interest. They contain figures of 
deities, who have been fashioned in Jaina styles— some of the figures turn out in 
naked posture or a diaphanous cloth cpvcrs the lower portion of the body. 
But all the figures arc unclothed as Tar as the upper part of the body is 
concerned, , 

The garbha-grxha also presents a few new elements. One of them is the 
presence of a flat stone, which bears a carved swastika symbol encircled by 

!>(!, See fig. 8. 
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two plain circles. There is no soma-sulra drain ( jalheri ) in the present shrine, 
as is seen in the other Hindu temples and particularly in the Saivite temples of 
India. Then the shrine has also a navagraha lintcl. 9C “ It cannot be pointed out 
as to how the present temple got associated with so many complexities, 
but since it had totally an alien inspiration, it is quite obvious that 
several elements of varied types might have been adopted simul- 
taneously. Goetz has remarked that the present shrine along with that of 
the Champawat are executed in thejaina taste. 90 The observation seems to 
be fairly cogent, as far as the Gujara Deo shrine is concerned. As will be 
seen ahead, Dwaiahat yielded a few Jaina sculptures, which arc of utmost 
significance, for we do not get anywhere else the traces of this particular sect 
in the entire Kumaon region. It therefore appears that the presence of the 
Jaina elements in the present temple had their borrowing probably from the 
temples of Gujarat and Raj pu tana. 


The Lakshml Naruyana shrine at Baijnath ( Jig. 24 j. 

The garbha-griha is pancharalha on plan. Unlike the other shrines of 
Baijnath, it consists of many detailed features. The basement has several offsets 
and projections. Thus it follows the Balls wara shrine at Champawat and 
Gujara Deo at Dwarahat at last in matters of plan. The decorative moul- 
dings are repeated upto the top of the jauglia. The sikhara follows the stylistic 
pattern of the other shrines of Baijnath. But the contour and volume of the 
shrine arc more specialised. More than this the temple contains a dated slab 
near the doorway. The date is given as S. E. 1214 ( 1292 A. D. ). The date 
is significant in the sense that the temple . represents the last phase of temple 
construction at Baijnath, before which probably almost all the’ temples of this 
place had been built. 


Chronology and Resemblance 

The chronology of this type of temples is not much in dispute. Epigra- 
■ phical and stylistic considerations give some indirect evidence. In Champa- 
wat itself, (here are two inscribed pillars near the Balhtwara shrine, which 
are designated as die Yirastamblia and Kirtistambba respectively. The inscrip- 
tions are dated in the baka year 1293 ( A. D. 19? I ). Though none of these 
ini-'Ciiplions throws any light on the temples, they can be of some value to us 
since they bear two definite dates, which may probably be contemporary with 
die temples. 


n i,», pioloiiiily i!ciiic;iicd lo Yisnu, 
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It is believed ibal the slyle of workmanship displayed on the temples 
assigns them approximately to the fourteenth century A, D, 07 Goetz on the 
other hand is of the opinion that, “Garur Gyan Ghand’s inscription of A.D. 1390 
mentions die erection of a temple at Ballsvara, Champa wad' 8 .,. ...” Further lie 
adds that the present structure of Ballsvara “is completely alien to Himalayan 
art, an undiluted import of the somewhat fussy and careless, degenerated 
variety of the beautiful but overelaborale late Solanld-Vaghela architecture of 
Gujarat such as it was revived in the 15th century A. D. in Gujarat and 
Rgjputuna.”™ 


Both the views are valuable as they have the corroboration of the two 
inscribed pillars belonging to the 14th century A. D, Hence there may be no 
doubt in assigning the temple to c. 1 4th century A. D. There is yet one more 
suggestion that probably the temple had its lay-out even before that. At 
Baijnalh the Lakshmi Narayaxta temple, which resembles the Bfdisvara shrine 
at least in plan and other elaboration belongs to 1292 A. D. and was construc- 
ted by some Katyuri ruler Hammir Dcva. The idea of the plan of Lakshmi 
Narayaiia appeared to have been possibly imported from Ghampawat, where 
there was probably an existing style of this type, Wc cannot, however, nrtcisely 
determine the date of the early stage of construction of the B.liisvara sin ‘me. 
But it appears that it must have been anterior <<> the date, of the Lakshin! 
Narayana temple at Baijnath, 


After the first structure had DilFn .'inolhcr was probably raised upon it 
Garur Gyan Chand, who dcscrib.'S iris deed ofeonslruerion in his inscription of 
1390 A. 1). had probably carry d out a lid Id bulged reconstruction of the temple 
m id’/ 1 A. H.- -a date which uv get lioin ihe b!niuhh.W 1, ‘° 


9?. A. R., A. S t I., 1021-22. ■ 

98, Goetz, op, cit., p. rf* . 
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The dale of other two shrines, namely the Ghampawali and 
Ratne&vara, is more or less speculative. GoeLz considered the issue quite 
seriously, But his statements arc not consistent as he has changed them from 
one to another very frequently. He remarks : “It is rather difficult to date 
them exactly, considering the extreme stagnation of this style over several 
centuries. Notwithstanding the rich decoration, their general character is lather 
plain and serene when compared with the Ballsvara and Gujara Deo 
temples.” 101 And then on the basis of similarity of roofs of the Mahakali Mata 
temple at Dfibhoi, lie assigns the temples to 13fh~14th cenUny A. D. But 
he again changes his view after comparing the porches of the temples with 
some of the porches in ' Rajpulana temples and adds that the decoration 
reminds us of the construction of about the late 15th century A. D, And finally, 
he changes this view also after tracing out some of the late characteristics in the 
temples and assigns them to the 16th century A. D. Thus the whole .issue is 
not clear at all. In the preceding pages, it ha 3 been pointed out that all the 
temples at Ghampawat belong to the 14th century A. 1), 

Out of these views, the view propounded by Goetz is not without doubts. 
Though the temples are. devoid of any inscription, their architectural 
details also help us in determining the date. The features of the Balisvant 
shrme have a close resemblance to those of Ghampawali and llatnesvara shrines. 
Though wc notice a bit of degeneration in the delineation of figure sculptures, 
such as the gods and goddesses, dancers and others, it. seems that, almost all the 
temples at Ghampawat were built together one after the other. Hence it may 

Be very appropriate to place the above two temples also in the last quarter of 
14th century A. D. 


The Gu J ata Dco at D war ah fit is dated slightly to a later period than the 
Bahsvara temple at Ghampawat, Goetz draws a similarity with JEklinsdi 
( Udaipur ) which was built in 1488. 302 This is quite valuable, but we may 
mAoo.d assume that the idea of this type of temples had a common origin in 
.nyamt, whicu had later on spread to Kumaon and Rajpulana in the succeeding 
*‘ U<X 1 ,ms . wo IMay l!nl lh,; c ‘ iT jara Deo temple was probably built after 
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3 a appearance the I frits vara resembles the temples at Bunak and S and era in 
Gujarat. 103 Goclz has broadly connected die Ballsvara and Gujura Deo temples 
of Kumaou with the Solanki style of Gujarat. 1 "' 1 The observation seems to'be 
true as we find a striking similarity between the decorative patterns ol the 
temples of Rajpulana and Kathiawar, namely those of Mount Abu, 103 Idar and 
Mandal and the Ballsvara and Gujara Deo in Ivumaon. 


Other Religious - hchileclure ■ 

Apart from the temples, there are several springs locally known as-the 
hiaukT throughout the region of Ghampawat and a few in Garhwal. Out 
of many ruined ones, two are relatively in good state of preservation. 


The first known as the Ek Hatlua 10 ' 5 Naula and situated about three 
miles to the north-west of the town of Ghampawat is still in its waning grandeur 
insplte of the' ravages of time. Having a six feet square inside and about 
fifteen feet elevation, it is covered with massive stone slabs. Inside, the 
walls are carved profusely ( fis. 25 ) and are divided into panels. The 
lowermost panel has a floral design ; the second depicts Durga f seated on a lion 
and attended by the attendants, The other panels display Siva, Visual ami 
other gods and goddesses in beautiful adornments. Finally in the centre, there 
is a niche crowned by a miniature sikhara motif. In the niche of the north 
wall there is still an image in a highly obliterated condition. Besides all these, 
there are friezes of birds and animals also. 


The roof is built in a domical pattern and so very closely resembles the 
maudapa roof of the i'.TiWani .-brine. The ceiling is also carved with archite- 
ctural devices, but it l ie':-: a onc-n uric 1 mg'-.. • 

The p‘ >! tiro condiis of (wo pillars and the ceiling is carved with dancing 
deities and Km.-, muA. iCiibyaiuardr.na theme. 

Another naiiln is situated just outside the Baluvrou .shrine. It Is a peren- 
] v.i,i ! :;j ’ring pioicried \ v i d » , i .-,[1 ■- 1 1 c ■ > \ i d t rwovon . ui ni> detains It resembles 
i tic* i .l: i i i.siiiii'i. 

From (.lie ornmnculu; cirviiigi, is will be appropriate to. place lhe::e < np.uli!s’ 
( spring- } enoiemporary with ihe bdUsvara ‘-luiuc. 
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The question now arises as to what were the cauies that brought out the 
art. and architectural style from Gujarat and Rajputa.ua to Kumaon. Goetz 
advances a view that Udyan Ghaud ( 14-20-21 A. U. ) “summoned brahmins 
from Gujaral , the, Baiisvara temple must have been built by masons who had 
come in the company of these brahmins.” But here Loo we see that be changes 
his view by adding that “the idea, however, may go back to Garur Gyfui 
eh a ticks visit to Delhi.” 107 Both the views are contradictory. Instead we may 
say that the. relationship between Kumaon and Gujarat had already existed in 
c. 1000 A. D., when the Chanels migrated from plains to Kumaon. But the 
actual exodus from Gujarat had taken place probably in about the 13lh century, 
when the political turmoils caused by frequent Muslim inroads might have 
compelled several persons to flee away from their original homes. Especially 
several artisans and masons would have taken shelter in far off places of India, 
where they could have made their living possible. In Kumaon also, some of 
them had probably sought patronage of the Cliand rulers, which might have 
helped the growth of alien art and architecture in this region. 


Votive slupa at Ndld 

Besides the temples, there is a votive stupa at Nfila, a place abou l 1 \ 
miles to the north of Gupta Kashi. 


In the whole region, this is a single instance of the Buddhist stupa. 

It is about ( Fig. 26 ) 7 feet in height ancl stands on a square pcdastal. 
It has the usual anda, harmika and chhatra. The pcdastal is square with 
recessed corners. Above it there are repeated mouldings. The anda is not 
totally hemispherical, as is seen in some of tire early stiipas ltw in India or 
elsewhere. The harmika is topped by a series of two chhatravali, one being 
groved. 


In Its appeal ana - :, it roughly resembles the Tibetan chortau 100 and the 
western Nepalese votive stupa. 110 Howevey in die Conner the apda appears 
more to incline inwards from its lower edge typifying thus a true ‘howl of alms’. 
The Nala votive stupa suggests that it belong to a liter period, when the 
particular structure had undergone a great change in its shape. 

On the basis of a K.-w extant inscriptions, die site has been assigned to c. 
12th century A. L). Therefore, the present vodve stupa may nbo belong 
to this dare. 
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General observations 

Kumaon architecture thus brings before us a fascinating story from its 
beginning to the end. Though the beginning had commenced comparatively 
late, it cannot be denied that alter the Gupta period onwards to upto the 15th* 
lGth century A, D., the Hindu architecture in Kumaon remained highly 
colourful in its each and every details. Before the beginning of stone temples 
in Kumaon, Fergusson 1 ’ 1 and after him Goetz have suggested that the temple 
in wood bad once existed there. No comment can be made at present 
on the above observation. However, it appeared to have perished long before, 
even If it had existed once. 


The Katyuris were the first builders. They had a high sense of aesthetics 
and so the credit of building a major portion of the temples and sculptures 
goes to them. Then llic Gbauds came to Kumaon from the plains and so got 
their own ideas implemented in the art and architecture of the region. 

Even during the time of the Katyuris, the temples of Kumaon remained 
highly receptive to assimilate varied elements from different parts of the 
country. Primarily, they were influenced from Rajputana and Gujarat. 
Some elements of the south Indian, origin also came to be adopted in the 
temple architecture. Because of a great attraction for the Himalayan region 
from the political and cultural point of view and because of its being a celebrated 
holy place, thousands of people continued visiting this land from the most ancient 
past. Tiie continuous flow of pilgrims as well as that of other people helped 
in the absorption of alien ideas in the art and architecture of Kumaon. 


In the initial stage of the movement of ideas the temple in Kumaon 
followed the basic principles of the Niagara type of temple. Thus the early 
temples at jagesw.ir bear sm-.iai element s of the. Gupta period. At die same 
time Llic wagon vaulted type gc. eminence in Kumaon more than in any other 
place in India. St originated from tin. Buddhist Stupa and was adopt'-d in die 
subsequent centuries in temples of the South and the North equally, Another 
type at Jugtswar, having stepped walls, goes in greater conformity with tin. 
Bapnmllia temple at IkULadakni.' 1 ' Ju the can. of Eani.hmceve temple- — 
rs already suggested — the art partem of the Hilar 01 Bengal appeared to have 
.influenced greatly. 

Bni: dte most remarkable period, which has left deeper marks on the , 
ai chit ectiire of Kiunaon, begins allci die KJih-i llh century A. 1). d lie temples 
alier ibis period arc fashioned mo c or less on the I'm til row style. I be type 
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li.id a do u risking centre, particularly at Osin la Rajputana and later on it 
spread throughout the States of Rajputaua, Gujarat, Marlhya Pradesh, and even 
in (he. Uttar Pradesh. The pediments, the Kakshusanas, the niches and even 
Iho porches at Baijiuth, Dwaraliat Kalunnal, Adbadri and ISagcswar speak very 
well of the late Pratihara-Solanki elements. Such is the case of (lie tem[)lcs at 
Champawat and one at Dwaraliat also. They arc characteristically built after 
the Gujarati and Rajasthani temples. 

It is said that the' temples of Ivumaon do not evoke vivid historical 
association and there fore their attempt to arouse curiosity appears almost 
pathetic. This .seems to be an unjust view. In the first place, they are 
important architecturally and even from the point of view of art, which they 
have. Secondly, when, everything was being destroyed by the iconoclasts, the 
temple could survive to give us a glimpse of the past glory. Though it 
may be admitted that the Katyuris and C hands have not left much of their 
own history, it is sufficiently proved by the extant, remains thuL they were 
comparatively powerful and glorious among the regional rulers ot India. 



CHAPTER IV 
SCULPTURE 


"Indian sculpture is rarely found alone, it had to serve architecture 
chiefly as ornament of the latter,” 1 * observes Sankalia. The observation well 
suits the sculptural wealth of Kumaon. Very few independent human figures 
have come to us from this region. The figures of gods and goddesses have 
been met with in large numbers an l their iconography will be discussed 
subsequently. A major portion of Kumaon sculpture is found in the 
decorative parts of the temples, namely, walls, ceiling, pediment, doorway and 
lintel. Some references to such decorative motifs have already been made. 
However, a detailed study of the subject is required to build up a coherent 
picture. ' The sculptures from Kumaon may thus be classified in three different 
groups : 

I. Human figures. 


II. Animal figures. 

III. Architectural design. 

J. Human figures :■ — There arc not many human figures in Kumaon. 
It is therefore difficult to describe them in a chronological order. 


The earliest sculptures of this category arc the two Dwarapalakas ( Figs 
29 and 30 ) of the Well executed in black stone, both 

have a height of ;• b. : ocally, they are known as the Pandava 

brothers Arjuna and- Bhlmasena. This was, however, disproved long back 
when an inscription was found on the pedastnl of one of the sculptures, which 
read ‘vijayah’ 3 It seems, therefore, that they are both Java and Vjjaya, the two 


dwarap'alakaS of Visnu. ' 

Each of the real of i ires is two-armc. 1 with mace in the left hand, while 
the right h.-n ! i.i placed on the thigh, nhic.h roughly rcpiv-.cn! t the K-i{ih'',;:i 
pose. Each of them wears a jr.vcil- i cVacali ( p- ml :i.-> •da-e th a 

f. eniral d'.ucate.l bead i arid a shoM loin oioih. ■ 



scnlpfincs arc the 
over the remaining 


beautiful specimen of art with a definite 
mediaeval sculptures of Lcdhnmrmdtd. . Their 


1. Sankalia, up, si/,, p, 1 10.' 

-2. A. S. /., A. II, 1B23-I23, p. BH, 
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modelling having comparatively less ornamentations and faces with expressive- 
ness place them in the late Gupta period ( c. 5th century A. D. ). :i 

Sculpture from Bageswar ( Fig. : 3 ) 

Another human figure comes to us from Bageswar. He holds a ‘clTpa’ in 
his palms and appears as if offering arali. Usually such figures are female. 
Hence this male figure may be designated as ‘Dipadhara’. He has moustaches 
and beard and a turned wig on the head. A mala and hara adorn him, while 
three decorative strings hang over the thigh. 

With these features, the image looks peculiar as there is no other such 
type in the region. Its prototype is also not available from elsewhere in 
India. Though the sculptures of Hipa-Laksml have come from various parts of 
India, 4 instance, of a ‘Dipadhara’ is quiLc unknown to us. Therefore the 
sculpture is really noteworthy. 

The dress and ornaments in this image suggest an affinity with the 
Rajasthani-Gujarati style. Actually the moustaches ancl beard along with the 
wig closely resemble the dress of the figures in a 10th century dance sequence 
from Sikar, Rajputana. 5 There is no trace of local influence in the dress and 
ornaments of the Bageswar sculpture. But the decorative chain type dhoti, 
which seems to have originated in Gujrat and Rajputana, appears to have 
become more ornate in Kumaon and in the other adjoining hilly regions, like 
Kangra, Kulu and Chamba. ft 


Figures of attendants 

Figures of attendants are noticed for the ^ first time at Kashlpur, The 
gods and gooddesses are flanked by iV niumdartK Bo+ as the sculptures are 
in a highly mutilated condition, it is ci.f ‘.O m n sU-ir details. However, 
they appear to be simple in dress and so belong to about 6th-7th century A. I), 
Other sculptures come from the temple at Jageswar, Particularly the panels 
of Nataraja and Lakullsa exhibit figures of attendants flanking respective 
The attendant-; in lire Nataraja panel present different characteristics. 
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of Lakuhsa represents the figures ol' flying Vidyadharas in a real flying posture. 
They have jafa-juta quite similar with that of the Lakulxsa figure. 


Bronze statues of Rajas ( Fige. 32 and 33 ) 


At Baijnath the Rakshasa Deoi contains the heads of the so-called 
demons. Their details are not clear. But the two temples of Kumaon, namely 
the Katarmal and the Jageswar possess some sculptures, which are made of 
Astadhatu, an alloy of eight metals. The statue at Katarmal, known as the Paun 
Raja, is 4'-6" high, while those at Jageswar, standing erect and known 
by the names of Dlpachand, Tirumalchand and Paunchaud, are normally 
4 ft. each. The Katarmal statue also stands stiffly with the left hand 
extended towards the navel, while the right to the chest indicating 
roughly a jnlnamudra. It is adorned with a necklace of beads and a ring on 
the little finger of the right hand. A single garment works as the loin-cloth. 
The eyes and lips are damaged, but the ears are seen still decked with 
long car-lobes. The statues from Jageswar are, however, represented 
with moustaches and kingly robes, small round caps, yajnopavitas and 
short dhotis and one of them accompanies his consort also. She is 
decked profusely witli ornaments. Particularly the nose-ring, resembling 
the present day ‘natha’ of the women of Kumaon, attracts special attention. On 
the pedastal wc find their names as Dlpachand Deva and Dillpamanjar! 
engraved in the Nilgai! characters. 


These statues have moused a natural curiosity among scholars and so 
various interpretations have been propounded by them. Notable among them 
is the contention of Goetz, who classified them under the Harsavardhaiu style 
of art and which,, according to him, reached Nepal and Kumaon in the medi- 
aeval period, in Kumaon, he fudher add". th?b The shin an ! elegant bronze 
statues of die. so-erlh-d Paun. Rajas at KainrmaS andjagf s\v:u‘ pi '.drably t opt merit 
i he Bodhisatlva LoLefivaiu ” 7 flic observation appears to be a little less convin- 
cing in Hie light of direct evidence. The sin lues at Jageswar contain inscriptions 
mentioning names of the rulers and I he dvxls done, by ih<-m. s Tins weli 


7. Goetz, o/j. {£(., p. 61. 
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indicates that all of these kings belonged to the Ghand dynasty of Kumaon. 
Trimal or Tirumalchand seems to have reigned in the late 1 6th century A. DK 
and Dilipachand probably came after him. One of the unpublished copper 
plate grants adds this name to the list of the Ghand Rajas ol Kumaon. 10 Since 
these rulers of the Ghand dynasty belonged comparatively to a late period, 
the Paun Raja of Katarmal may also be placed contemporary with them. 
Hence the view that the art comes under the Harsavardhana style cannot be 
easily accepted. However, It can be assumed that the tradition ol fashioning 
the bronze statues of the kings might have come from Nepal in the late 16-1 7th 
century, when there were probably free movements from Nepal to Kumaon 
and vice versa. Another hypothesis may be that the art of casting bronzes 
might have come to Kumaon from Bengal through the Palas in the early 
mediaeval period. 

Dancing figures ( Figs. 34 and 35 } 

The sculptures depicting figures in dancing vigour are met witli in 
Kumaon in a comparatively large number. The earliest of this type is noticed 
at Kashi pur, in which the dancers flank the image of Siva, who is shown seated 
In a central niche. A figure plays on a mridauga, while the other probably 
blows a conch. A few other figures associated with them are in a dancing 
posture. The other details arc not clear. However, the general characteristics 
put the image roughly to 7th century A. D. Besides this, another elaborate 
composition comes to us from GhampTwati temple at Champawat, in which the 
dancing figures accompany the musicians beating the mrklariga and blowing the 
conch. They wear caps quite alien to Kumaon. They are round and short. 
The figures are adorned with beaded rnalas and kimdnlas. As the temple type 
has been imitated from Gujarat and Rajput ana, the resemblance of these 
figures to the Gujarati-Rajpulana temple sculpture is very obvious. 


Animal sculpture 

Animal figures in the temples of Kumaon arc not many. Nevertheless, 
lions and elephants are noticed frequently in the architecture ol' Kumaon. The 
squatted lion is a general feature of the temples. But its portrayal is compara- 
tively common in the early temples and especially in the Yogavadn at 
PrnrluK-.-wn r, it b quit : vivid, while the absence is conspicuously noticed in the 
later temples of Kumaon. For instance, the Gujar Deo temple and a!! the other 
temples at Champawat do not have lion figures. Instead of flon, elephant limb 
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a place la the decorative details of these shrines. The basement of all these 
shrines exhibit running friezes of elephants and some other animals like 
the bull. Ibis trail is also quite common in the temples of Gujarat and 
Rajputana . 11 

Apart in >111 these two animals, we notice the figures of Gaiiga and 
Yamuna on the temples of Nataraja at Jageswar and on the Lakhaimuidal 


shrine riding the crocodile and tortoise respectively. Unfortunately their forms 
are worn out. 

Yet an evidence comes to us about some other animals also. Particularly, 
ram has been used in the architectural details at Mandhal in Dehradpa 
District . 1-1 This evidence is not available from anywhere else in Kumaon. 


GajaSimha ( Fig 36 ) 

A lone sculpture at Lakhamandal depicts a lion on au elephant ( Gnja- 
Simha ). As it is lying in the courtyard, nothing can be staled about .its utility 
and purpose. This type of representation is, however, common in the Orissan 
temples, where it is used as au architectural device being usually displayed on 
each of the sikliara-a projection of the figure of lion, ranipaut-aspccially in the 
Liugaraja and tvonarka temples . 13 But as it is not. used in the Lakhamandal 
temple, it is difficult to point out its significance in relation lo the above temple. 


Mythical figures 

The klrUimukha figures are most common throughout the Kumaon region. 
As an important motif in Indian art and architecture, this has received a 
popular recognition in the In linn seldom, e.-.oer.kdly in Gujarat and Rajputana. 
Almost all the Chalukyan mommurii-; exhibit dm tr-uL. u ' In Kumaon the later 
temples, such ns the onhsvnra an. I Gujar Deo are devoid of this motif In the 
eriiv temples ■■.!' ehmi.ioii it occur:; either. on the front pediment or throughout 
the walls and on the pili.u'i and rheir shafts. 

The antiquity of this motif in India goes, back lo the Gupta period 
where, it looks more realistic 1,0 and which later attains ■'■tylizatiom This is 
particularly evident from the specimen belonging to die temples of Kumaon, 
The J~g->w.u- .shrine? d.-pict the motif comparatively elaborate than that of 

1!. I 'hah’, fit-. n. XfV. 

12, j'lsI.i-Li, </■. a’., -SS. 

{ 'ii'.c- i'.isir. o: il»:- iSk'-'x :;i-c uiem is Vtibrcr a report ). 
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the Gupta period, but the inter temples, such as those at Dw-Irahat, Baijnalh 
and other places of Kumaon, represent the figure more in. the fornrol a ferocious 
lion thus marring its own reality and shape. 

The Dwarfs 

The dwaifs are not a common feature in the Kumaon art and arcnilccture. 
The stunted, pot-bellied iigures have been shown in the Adbadari and Charn- 
puwat temples of Kumaon bearing lieavy burdens. Excepting on these shrines, 
they are not seen elsewhere in Kumaon. 

Architectural Designs 

These may be divided into tlnec classes: 

( a ) architectural designs 
( b ) geometric designs and 
{ c ) floral designs 


( a ) Architectural Design . 

Though we cannot precisely point out the existence of architectural design 
in the temples of Kumaon, it cannot either be said that they are devoid of it 
completely. The iithic production of beam-heads and the ornamental motif 
of chaitya-windows on the temples of Kumaon may be referred to this context. 
The former device is distinct in the temple of Navadurga, at Jageswar, the 
Yogabadaii temple at Pandukeswar. and the Gope&war temple. The 
architectural false beam-heads appear as if supporting the upper structure. 
The latter design is, however, not. very frequently seen. But the Lfikhriuuu.nl al 
shrine is ornamented profusely with the chaitya-window motif. Because of its 
infrequent use in Kumaon tempi.;.-’, we cannot trace its gradual development in 
the region. But. it is defiinitely known that the association of this device with tire 
monuments goes back to the times of cave architecture in India. The early 
form of this ornament “imitates the window-like hollow portion on the facade 
of the chanya-caves a- Biiaji!, Kondane, Bcdse, Karli, Junnar, Nasik, Pitalkhora 
and A. junta.' 3 '" 

The chaitya-window motif on the temple of Llkbamuudai exhibits more 
decoration. Tins developed .stage is found elsewhere in Gujarat and Rajputaiu. 
It appears, therefore, ilia: the design had reached a complete transition by llic 
end of the eaily mediaeval paio.i. 


16 , S.-.nhat’a, a/ 1 , til., p. 126 , 
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Geometric designs ( Figs. 37 and 38 ) 

The geometric design usually forms part of architectural details. In the 
monuments we see several designs which have probably no bearing on their 
secular aspect, but they arc done only for decorativedpurposes. One such 
decorative design is found on the temples of Kumaon at Ghampawat. We 
do not know about its earlier existence, but on the later temples it is carved on 
the ceilings. 

fhe temples ot Champiiwal have two types of ceilings. In the Balls vara 
shrine, there are concentric circles surrounded one by the other, thus making a 
cusped outlook. The decoration on the circles has been created by 
chiselling. In the middle of the circular ceiling a round hole is done for 
suspending a chained ‘ghauta. 5 Besides, there are human figures mound the 
circular ceiling — a few of them in dancing posture and the others playing 
different musical instruments. The ceiling in the Ratneswar shrine has a 
slightly different appearance. The central circle appears in it like a full-bloomed 
lotus flower. It is encircled by another ornamental pattern with eight round 
floral designs. The bonier is dccorled with small tablets. 


Floral designs 

The leaf and creeper is invariably shown in the temple arcliiiecUin: of 
Kumaon. The first known as the pot and foliage motif is noticed on tin: pillars 
quite frequently. The vase from which springs out flowers and leaves hilling 
downwards usually decorates the lower part of the pillar. 


This motif is ch ; •: : found on the pillars of the Gupta temples. 

“Known as the Purr: .'. ■ ' . h • i; < wl of plenty, typifying a renewed faith, the 
water nourishing the plant trailing from its brim, an allegory which has 
produced the ‘vase and flower’ motif, one of the mot graceful forms in the 
whole range of Indian architecture ” 17 Saul. alia opines about its origin that 
“this may have descended horn the lloral motif on the medallions on the 
railings of Bharhul and Sanclii stupas.” 10 

The first instance of die moiil Horn Kumaon comes horn Ka.dupur in a 
piece of broken pillar ( Fig. 3 b ). idler (hi; I he appearance o quite frequent, iu 
the temples at jage-'war. The ioimcr probably belonging io the Gupta period 
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exhibits it in an elongated shape, while the latter changes it into a round form. 
The leaf and the flower- do not remain so much luxuriant and their display 
becomes more or less artificial. 

Another design, which may be designated as a scroll ( Fig. 40 ) is seen on 
the doorway or the Nataraja shrine at Jageswar. In it the flowers arc mixed 
up with a diamond design. This motif also appears to have been popular in 
some of the Ghfdukyan temples. 30 

Besides, the mouldings of the temples demand our next attention. In the 
early temples of Kumaon he.,, those from Jageswar, it is noticed that the 
basement mouldings arc plain and straight, while the latter shrines, such as that 
of Lakshmlnarayana at Baijnath and some other at the Dwilrahat and 
Ghampawat, depict them in a most decorated manner. This latter characteristic 
shows them sometimes indented with lotus leaf or diamond pattern and some- 
times with architectural frets. 

Conclusion 

Comparatively the sculptures depicting secular aspect of life are scanty 
from the monuments of Kumaon. 

The sculptures in Kumaon temple exhibit various regional influences. 
As our monuments belong generally to the 10th century and onwards, it is 
noticed that several decorative motifs, architectural designs and temple 
sculptures in the Kumaon temples are imitated from Gujarat, Rajpulaua and 
Central India. 


39. Sr.c. Santa!!?., op. ri’.. p.. 130. r . u. 1". 
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CHAPTER V 


ICONOGRAPHY 

The lemples oi Kumaon connot be strictly classified on the basis of cult 
images, since we do not find today a single icon enshrined in its original place. 
Many changes seem to have taken place in their location as we see even today 
a shrine sheltering images of various gods and goddesses. 'There are, however, 
a few shrines, namely the Lakullsa and the Nataraja at jageiwar and a few 
more at Dwatahill and liaijnath, which do contain the figures of gods and 
goddesses on the pediments, lintels, and niches. By such evidence their attri- 
bution to respective cults is possible. 

Almost all the extant icons belong to the Brahmanic faith and hardly one 
or two testify to the existence of other religions, such as the Buddhism and the 
Jainism. As the Brahmanical images form a major bulk of sculptures, it is worth- 
while to describe them first. They can be divided in the following groups : 

( 1. ) Saivitc linages, ft covers various forms of Siva, Lakullsa and the 
allied deities like Ganesa and Karttikeya. 

( 2 ) Vaisnava images, comprising all the incarnations of Visnu. 

( il ) Brahma icons. 

( 4 ) Stir y a and the Navagraha icons. 

( 5 ) Goddesses of Brahmanical religion ( a ) Saivite, ( b ) Vaisnavite, 
( c ) River goddesses. 

( G ) Miscellaneous icons like Kubera and Garuda. 

Belbrc taking up the description of these sculptures, one important point 
nmy lie stated here. The basis for any chronological order of these sculptures 
arrived at might: depend on the following considerations : 


, ( I ) Stylistic ; ( II ) Inscribed data ; .( Ill ) Relative profuseness of orna- 
ments and dresses. 

( 1 ) &iva.: The icons of laivn may be classified into ( a ) those carved on 
the iiulelK or inside the trefoil pediments ;.and ( b ) loose icons. 


( b ) Trimwti of oivo 

Siva figures fire carved on the fempfos of Kumaon in varioiF forms. He 
is invariably accompanied by his consort.' Apau from fids nature, the TriumrU 
aspect of Siva rcovcscnied on the. temples of Kumacuis very interesting. 
Almost all t.bc podhnerus, doorway linlcJs and chaitya window"! of ! hr. Siva 
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shrines bear this image. This feature is also seen in the adjoining hill region ol 
Chambn, Kangra, Kulu and also in the Indian plains and particularly in 
Orissa. The nature and meaning of these three faces cannot be ascertained with 
certainty for want of unanimity of views. The far-famed Trimvuti sculpture 
from Elephanla may be referred to this context. It attracted a wide attention 
and hence various interpretation have come before us. Some took it as 
representing the Biahmanical Triad. 1 Gopinath Rao challenged the view 
and put it as representing really an aspect of god Siva. Quoting some passages 
from die Suprabhcdiigama, he assigned it the name Mahesamurti. 2 Ihuierjca 
has not accepted the above view and has contended that the face in the right, 
side is feminine in character. He quotes an instance of another such relief 
from Gwalior, Madhya Pradesh, and concludes that this type “really represents 
composite form of faiva, where his two aspects, Saiunya and Ghora are 
combined with his Sakti Uraa.” 3 Quite clilferent to these scholars Stella 
Kramrisch remakrs in Lire opening lines of her article that “the great sculpture of 
Mahadeva is an image of the fully manifest Supreme Siva. In the middle is the 
face of Tntpuvusa ; the laces of Aghora and Vamadcva arc collateral/ 1 

From the evidence of Kumaon sculpture ( Fig. 41 ) it can be said that 
each one of the faces is engaged in its own mood having closed eyes with 
perfect silence. It may be noted that the middle face with jata and long ear- 
lobes is in an expression of compassion. The left face has benevolence, while 
the right one appears in a wrathful disposition. 

The above portrayal fits in very well with the definition of Stella 
Kramrisch and emphatically supports that none but her statement, appears 
to be fairly strong. Though this aspect of f>iva from almost all over India and 
particularly from that of Elephanta contains various manifestations, it is correct 
to say that “they are upheld and comprised by the power and unity of the 
total image.” 5 


1. Particularly Havell was of this view. But he himself was not very sure for he recognised the 
feminine character of the face to the left. See Havel!, E. B., The Art Heritage of India ( Revised 
by framed chandra ) p, 150, Bombay — 1964, 

2. Rao, T. A. G., Elements of Hindu leenorrnphy, Wi!, TT pp. 382-305, PI, CXVIt. 

3. Banerjea, J, N., Development of Hindu fewa iphy, p. iri?, Cal. 1906, 

4. Stella, Kramrisch, “The Image of Mahsdeva in the Cave-Temple of Elephant*.” A. I, 2. 
1964, p. 4, 


4o. The particular relief R carved on top panel of Lakulls'a Semple a i Ru-oAur which : s datable 
to about d* cemuiy A, D, See for deta’h : Nantiynl, K. P,, .\ J( jeoix ympldci! Survey 
T 'amc-i» v;.ih Special Reference to H Pew Hni.-ptc I-n ;u ,,. n . on: '.Vest, Vol. 15, 
I'.’oj. 3-4. ij’j, 22 '5- Jil. ■. ' 
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Siva in the Vajrdsana pose 

The garbhagriha lintel of the KecUiraiith shrine depicts fsiva in this form. 
The details ate lost, but the other figures in the jamb tell us that the majority 
of them represented the vinadhara aspect of god oiva. He is shown with vlnii, 
naga, damaru and malulunga ( citron ) fruit. Both the male and female 
figures flank him. It cannot be determined whether Parvatl is also included 
with the associated figures. 

This aspect of &va, apart from the Districts of Garhwal and Dehradun, 
is quite common in the south Indian sculptures. The reason for this similarity 
in the two far-off geographical regions may be owing to the movement of 
priests, craftsmen and commoners from the South to the holy places 
of the Himalayan region. It is believed that Sankara visited Kumaon 
in about the beginning of 9th century A. D. Later on the Pancha- 
charyas of Virasaivism are said to have established five mathas in 
different parts of India including Kcdara. 6 Therefore, these facts may be 
taken as responsible for the similarity between the sculptures of the South and 
the Kumaon region, particularly those of Kedarnath and adjoining areas after 
the 1 1th century A. D. 

Sim’s Nriltyamurti 

Siva is taken as a great master in the art of dancing, according to Hindu 
mythology. The nritlyasastra is chiefly associated with this aspect of Siva. The 
dance “personifies his universe in action and destruction. 537 And this type 
“more than any other, expresses the unity of the human consciousness, for it 
represents equally religion, science and art. 558 S-l ” ■ H, opines that it 
carries “the cosmical suggestivcncss” 8 9 in it, while '■ o-t ■ v that it mate- 
rialised the “abstract ideas of Hindu philosophy.” 10 

This form of god Ixiva obtained a large scale popularity in Kumaon 
region. The sculptures pertaining to this aspect ai'e many. They are generally 
sculptured on the temples, excepting a few loose icons found here and there. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 


The two shrines of Almora and Garhwal, namely, the Nataraja shrine at 
Jage&war and the Gopeswar shrine in Garhwal are the best examples for the 
sculptured figures of this aspect. 


The figure at Jageswar shrine is of a fine finish ( fig. 42 ). But both the 
sculptures from Jageswar and GopeiUvar have a good similarity with each 
other. Both are depicted in the Inlila pose. The former is decked with braided 
jata-mukuta, necklace, a loin cloth and udarabandha, while the latter copies 
the former in almost all general adornments. Both are four-handed. They 
hold different objects in each of them. In the case of the former, the cobra is 
held in the upper right hand. The lower right hand is thrown to the left 
indicating the gajahasta pose. The upper left hand is held in the abhaya- 
mudra, while the lower holds a insula. The dancing deity on the Gopeswar 
shrine, however, carries a few different characteristics. The font hands carry a 
vina, while the back left and right hold a naga. and a trisula respectively. The 
representation of Natesa with vina. is an usual mode of depiction in the 
sculptures from Bengal as by this form Siva is presented a presiding deity 
of music. Like the sculptures from eastern India, some oilier similar types 
from north India show the bull standing beside the god . 1 1 This feature is 
also observed in the icon from ( fig. 42 a ) Lakhamancjal in Dchradun District. 
Sivaramamurli has also referred to a type liom south India, which according 
to him is the Vinadhilra-Dakshhiamurli of Siva. 12 

On the basis of above data, it may be assumed that the aspect of Siva 
as presenting the lord of music, was a favourite theme for the $aivas in almost 
all parts of the country. Slight variations were, however, followed in diffe- 
rent geographical regions. The instance is clear from the Gopeswar sculpture 
( fig. 43 ) in which the absence of bull is quite conspicuous. 


One more interesting feature is worthy of notice in the GopcSwar sculp- 
ture. wh.-re Skv stands over a thin lotus platform. This feature is noticed 
generally in the south Indian sculptures. IT-pi ; ial'v k, the. Tamil country the 
lotus platform occurs as a circular or oval mppoi r beneath the dwarf. How- 
ever, in the Gopdwar sculpture the dwarf is totally missing. Thus this feature, 
though in accordance with the southern tradition, changes slighly. 

These sculptures, besides the other features, contain \onie associate deities 
and attendants. In the Jageswar, sculpture the top < orners depict raised seats 
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with Kiirltikeya and Ganesa, the former riding a peacock, holding a stick 
and the latter in the ardhaparyauka pose, holding a snake and the pot 
of modaka. In the foreground are seated male and female musicians, 
numbering four, while in the Gopeswar sculpture there are only two. In the 
former sculpture, a seated dwarf hurls a cobra to smite the Nataraja, Vats has 
identified him with Muyalka. However, this identification cannot be accep- 
ted since the dwarf is usually shown either being trampled by the deity 
or in a prostrate condition. He further attempts to identify the other 
figures also. Thus he takes the singing figure as Laksmi and the figure 
playing on the vinil as Saras waH. The male figure playing the flute is iden- 
tified with Indra or Bhrgu. 13 The associate figures in the Gopeswar sculp- 
ture arc also shown playing different instruments. One of them in the right 
appears to be a drummer as the object held by him closely resembles a 
nagara or drum. This nagiira signifies a local element - in the sculpture as 
its prototype is still beaten in the temple of Kumaon in the morning and 
evening before the start of daily ritual. 

These sculptures may be dated on the basis of some associated data. 
The Jage^war sculpture, undoubtedly, belongs to about the first quarter ol 
9th century A. D. This has been already seen elsewhere that the shrine 
belongs to this date and so needs no further elucidation. The other sculpture 
from Gopeswar on stylistic ground belongs to about the second quarter of 
13th century A. D, 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KUMAON 


this form, there arc several scluptures carved on the lintels and walls of the 
temples. 

A VyrikhyTina-Daksinrunurti of £>iva is carved on the facade of a 
small shrine at Jageswar. The sculpture is in a badly mutilated condition 
and therefore the details are almost lost Notwithstanding that, it is possible 
to say that it had four arms with two front hands in jnana and varada 
poses. Rest of the hands are broken. Two figures scaled in the namaskara 
mudra are depicted in the foreground. One looks like a sage, while the 
other is probably a female figure. It seems that the female figure might have 
been shown to represent. Parvatl, “who according to Kumarasambhava story 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his hermitage before 
his marriage with her. The male figure may stand for one of the faivaganas.” u 
The other rsis usually accompany the extant figures, but nothing definite can 
be said about this image since it is in a highly obliterated condition. 

The loose icons from Jageswar, Baijnalh and Dwarahal resemble eacli 
other in almost, all the features. All are shown sealed with yogapatta around 
the leg. However, the Baijnalh image differs in sitting posture, for it shows him 
seated in the virasana pose. Almost all the extant images bear four bauds. Out 
ol them the Jageswar image ( fig. 45 ) shows four hands in different attitudes. 
The upper right hand is in the jnanamuclra, while in the lower right is held a 
flower, probably a nilolpala. The upper left hand holds a trisiila and the 
lower is thrown around the neck of his consort. The same traits are noticed in 
the image from Baijuath. Nevertheless the lower left hand in this icon is cither 
invisible or broken. 


The decoration in all the images is rich. The figure is shown with jata- 
jQta, which is embellished with flowers and plants. The Baijnalh image 
depicts Siva adorned with deer skin in the Upavlta fashion. Umfi is shown 
seated on the left thigh of the god. In her case as well, the ornaments like 
the mala, hara, keyuras and kahkanas are exquisitely displayed. The associ- 
ating figures in both the icons carry almost similar features. The Jageswar 
image has a bull, lion, Gauesa anil AarUihCya on the peacock occupying the 
entire foreground region, 'fop eonum. depict Vidyaclharas with malas. The 
sculpture from Baijuath, besides foese, adds to it two rsis with trident, apas- 
mnrnpiuusLi and a dwarf. Bui one bio!;en image from Baijnalh present;-, 
quite a different, representation. One notices in it only the animal figure* 
INc lion, elephant, hull etc. This icon, but for the absence of deer, carries 
the features of the Narayana form of Vi§pu, as may be seen in the Gupta 
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sculpture from Deogarh, where deer and snake are shown at the god’s feet. 15 
Many other details seem to have been lost from the Kumaon image. However, 
this image carries very elaborate features and so contributes something of its own 
kind to the iconographicul data of the north, One Pallava sculpture of this type 
has been illustrated by Sivaramnmurti. 10 In this image also all the animals 
like the bull, the lion and the elephant are conspicuously missing, excepting 
that of the clecr and the snake. 


These Dakshinarnurlis, as noted before, are more south Indian in 
character. One more instance of a north Indian variety can, however, be 
cited in a terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period from Ahichliatra ( Bareilly 
District ). 17 In this plaque Siva is shown in the form of a reposeful ascetic, 
indicating his jnSna-daksinamurli form. This is undoubtedly an interesting 
evidence. The presence of this type of representation from the north lead 
us to believe that tire form was already known there in the early centuries of 
the mediaeval period, 18 though it may be surmised that the aspect attained a 
comparative preference in the south than in the north after the 8th century 

A. D. 


The Daksinanutrtis arc Lhus of varied character. As has been noted 
above, the Baijnath image particularly ( fig. 46 ) represents both the god and 
his consort. This feature is totally new to this type of images. Besides this, 
several other icons from Kumaon are noticed with elaborate features. The 
reason for it might have been the influence of the Agamas in the already 
existing rules of iconography. 


The evolution of this sort of icons must have started in Kumaon region 
in about the Blind th century A, D. Hence the sculptured image of Dakshina- 
murid al Jagri'UTi r may be roughly assigned to this period. 
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AlingamumirU. ( Fig. 47 ). 

In the present form the god is generally shown standing with his consort. 
Rao has emphatically pointed out that “this type ol Siva should be a standing 
one. 5 ’ Ju However, contrary to the established practice, a Jew seated images 
of this type have conic hom Bengal. 

In Kumaon also an image h om Ba.ijna.th is in the scaled posture. The 
present icon goes against some of the set principles. Though it combines 
diverse features of Jhana, Vyakhyana and Umamahcsvara, the act of embracing 
each other evidently leads one to believe that it is an Aliuganamurti of its 
own. type. 

The god in the Vlrasana posture rests his consort on the left thigh. In 
the right hand is the matuluhga ( citron ) fruit, while the left is thrown around 
his consort so as to touch her breast. Fie appeared to have lour hands in 
different poses, but the rest of them are probably broken. In the similar 
manner to tlxat of Siva, Uma has also thrown her arm around Siva’s neck, thus 
forming an cnbracing posture. In the foreground are seen a Nandi and some 
other indistinct male and female figures. 

The couple is highly adorned with profuse ornaments and clothes. The 
bodily grace is visibly diminished. The couple looks in a comparative tension 
and the graceful and sublime poise is absent. All these developments stand 
witness to a late phase in the plastic wealth of India and parliculaily to the 
art of Kumaon. Hence this image on stylistic considerations might be put 
roughly to the 14lh century A. D. 


TripuranUihmurli at Lakhamamlal (?) 

Siva as a great destroyer has been depicted all over India These 
sculptures illustrate the stories connected with his particular act of destruction. 

South India seems to have the largest number of this type of sculptures. 
They are comparatively Iesss in the North and particularly in the entire 
Kumaon and Dehraduu region, except for one instance, we find no traces of 
xmoept of destruction has been treated somewhat differently 


he < 


sueli icons. 

in the north »]•■ an in ibe south, i lore the specific act is united together with 
other acts, such as the combination of Gnjifolnkn mid AiHllKiknnaii.lv., which 
make it more, composite. The forthcoming instance will prove this observation. 

The so called TripuraninkauiTirtf ( 3 1/2' x 2' ) (Fig. dO ) Horn Lakha- 
mandal made out of quartfote on ivies a few controversies, scholars like Vats 
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and Agrawala have identified the present bas-relief as representing god Siva in 
his r x'ipurantaka form ." 0 But the nature and portrayal of the form indicate 
that the present identification is subject to disagreement. In his Tripurantaka 
form, oiva is generally represented as killing the three asuras of the three castles 
( Tripura ). But, as will be shown, the present act of the god puts him to a 
somewhat different identification. 


fsiva stands in the pratyalldha posture having eight arms, in two of which 
he carries a trisflla held aloft with a pierced body of Andhakasura. Two other 
hands hold up the elephant skin like a canopy. The rest of the hands 
hold parasu, naga, dlianusa (?) and the one on the right is held in the 
abhayamudra. With his left leg he crushes a figurc-probably Apasmara-who 
is usually shown trampled by Nalcsa and Dakshinamurti figures. Pfirvatl is 
sealed on a low scat to the right of Siva and is being touched by the god at the 
chin. She appears to hold Kiirtlikeya, as if to afford him protection from fear. 
On the left side is another figure, probably a female. This may be identified 
with YogesvarJ, the emaciated goddess produced from the flame of Siva’s third 
eye. Near the leg stands a gai.ii in the attitude of adoration. The matted hair 
of god fsiva stand erect on his head and he is adorned with a long skull-garland 
and a sarpa-ya jfi opa vi ta . 

Thus the identification goes a little against the purposed Tripurantaka 
form by the following reasons : 


That the figure being trampled may be taken as that of Apasmara. 

The second figure in the antariksa region shown quite subdued, though 
with a dagger, may better be taken as the Kali, who is also prescribed in the 
divine episode, and not the demon. The third figure in the sky is quite clear to 
be identified with the demon Andhakasura,. who is being pierced by Siva’s 
trident. 

As the image presents varied features, it cannot be said ihat ii represents 
any independent aspect of god $iva. The present sculpture depict.-, some 
features of Trlpurantakamnrti, some, of Gajasr-ihluramuiil and a i-'.w uj 
Andhakiisumvadliamu] iff. A fl:.w other examples of the eompo- ue t\pn ot 
AudliakusuraViidhamurtiii come from F.Iephimla, I’.JJon-r' and Orissa, “ 

It has been stated already that, the themes of destruction in the Siva 
icons usually got united together in the north. Sivarnmamurti remarks? 
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“The combination of Gajantaka and Andhakantaka represents the north 
Indian tradition and in a way it is appropriate, as according to the story of 
Varahapurana, Gajasura was first overcome by &va, who used the hide of 
the animal as an upper grament before he attacked Andhakasura.” The 
compositeness of the image from Lakhamandal is thus in accordance with the 
north Indian tradition. 

The present image implies several concepts. Therefore, no one nomen- 
clature may suit it. However, from the general features, it may be desig- 
nated as the representation of Andhakasura-Gajasamharamrii ti, 

The image on stylistic considerations, such as the ornaments and the 
other outwardly decoration, belongs to 8th century A. D. 


Umamahcsvara 

The images of Siva with saumya or peaceful disposition arc known 
variously. The names “mainly of a descriptive character in the iconographic 
texts arc collected in the Saivaga mas. 5,24 The above name is one of the many 
varieties of Saiva images. 

The Umamahesvara images have been reported in abundance from 
almost all over India. Barring a few regional dissimilarities, the general 
principles followed in shaping this type of icon arc almost the same. 

Kumaon also abounds in these images. Many mutilated sculptures, 
though reflecting a past grandeur, lie scattered everywhere. From these 
broken icons one is compelled to assume that the Rohillas carried on opera- 
tion for the mass scale destruction of monuments during their invasion of 
Kumaon in the late mediaeval period. 

A few images of Umamahcsvara, which seem to have escaped the fury 
of these icconoclasts are worthy of description. The images from Kalimath 
and Adbadari— - both in Garhwal District — may be taken as the best speci- 
men of art. 


The Ummuahcsv. 
( Fig. 43 ) in a temple 1 
dan is { Fig. 50 ) kept in 
the god Is shown seated \ 


ira. image from KaUmnth ( 3' -1" ■< 2' ) enshrined 
s still in a state of worship. The image from Adba- 
mc mandapa of a small shrine. In both the cases, 
n the lalitasana pose facing his consort, who Is sealed 
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on his left lap. The image from Kallmath has four hands, while that from 
Adbadari is presented with ten hands. The former holds rmtuhuiga ( citron 
fruit ) in the lower right hand. The upper left hand bears a trisu la, while 
the lower is thrown round his consort Uma so as to touch her breast. The 
upper right hand is raised upwards holding a dhallura flower, which is being 
licked up by a snake moving gradually through the trident from the left side. 
The latter image having ten hands bears such objects as a trident ( Insula ), 
kharpara, khadga and probably a sula in the right hands, while those on the 
left carry a khatvanga, khetaka and a pasa ( ? ). The remaining two bands 
arc held in the varada and abhaya mudras. The fifth hand on the right side 
is thrown around flic waist of his consort in the manner of caressing her. 
This ten-handed image is significant because it fulfills the rules laid down in 
the Suprilbhedagama, wherein it is stated that Mahesa should have two legs 
and ten arms. %v> In the Kallmath image Uml is shown resting her right 
hand on diva’s lap and left leg on the lotus seat. In the latter image, how- 
ever, she throws her right hand around diva’s neck. With the couple are 
accompanied accessory gods and goddesses in reverential attitude. Among 
all of them Karttikeya is shown seated on a peacock with a sweet ball in his 
hand, while Ganesa is depicted in the ardhaparyafika posture. Apart from 
the other male and female figures, there is a couehant nandl ( bull ) included 
in the representation. One of the female figures is offering flowers at the 
foot of $iva, In the Adbadari image an emaciated figure is seen in the 
dancing posture. This may possibly represent rsi fibrin gi, who is recom- 
mended as one of the associates in such type of images. The inclusion of 
a few detailed features has made the Adbadari icon more elaborate and 
interesting. A lion with two dwarfs actually holding the chauris arc added 
to it. On top corners are seen Bhrama and Visnu in the kamalasana pose 
bearing 6ahkhn, chakra, gada and padma. The top portion behind the head, 
which had probably a prabhavnli ( halo ) once, is now broken. 

The gods and goddesses arc beautifully adorned in these images, Siva 
is decked wiih krnvibaudiia. key liras and kankanas. In flv; Kiilimaih image 
a band of doth popularly known as yngapatia is shown tied around the right 
leg of Lh^ god. [Jma. is also depicted with perfect grace. The goddess in ibe 
Kabnr.tlh image holding sportively tme of flu: braids of her hair is decked 
willi kiiukanas. ham and hie; circular ear-rings. An ornament Imvinv peculiar 
shape is worthy of description, it is worn on the ankles and resemble.; 
modem painjani, which is guile common even non throughout the region, 
Around ball made of hair is tied with the mauimiiiu ( garland of rubies;. 
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She seems to wear the kuchabahdha and udarabaridha and a diaphanous 
cloth drapes her body. 

The above icons arc most representative types of the Kumaon Uma- 
mahesvara-murtis. Both have followed the injunctions that arc enjoined in 
the iconic text. To be more precise, the Kalimath image tallies with the 
description as given in the Rupamandana, 26 while the other from Adbadari 
presents varied features. In this image Siva is shown with three heads. The 
idea behind such a representation might have been the combination of different 
aspects in one form. For example, besides the trimurti aspect, the image 
portrays features of Alingana-murti also. 

Both the icons can be possibly dated on the basis of available evidences. 
In Kalimath a shrine bears a prasasu of c. 8th century A. 13., which indicates 
that the site itself belonged to this age. And therefore, the present image may 
Ire put contemporary with this period. In its features also it contains some of 
the post-Gupta traits. The supreme elegance and beauty in the image combined 
with the glimpses of sobriety and spiritual serenity on the faces of the couple 
testify to this fact. The Adbadari image can be dated on the basis of two 
facts. Firstly, the shrine contains an image of Garuda, whose artistic delineation 
carries similarity with the aforesaid image. This Garuda image more than 
anything else contains an inscription of about 10th century A. D. As such, it: 
may not be wrong to assign the same date to this ,4iva image also. 

Kalyannsuhdammurli 

I he theme pertaining to Siva’s marriage, generally known as Ivalyana- 
suuduramnrti or Vaivahikamurti, is well illustrated by sculptures throughout. 
India. Some of these are really fine products of Indian art. The Elcphanta 
and Ellora reliefs depicting Siva marrying Parvatl ( panigrahana ) arc the 
outstanding examples of this type. 

Unlike the other icons, the Vaivahika or marriage-images are rare from 
Kumaon. One solitary instance of this nature, however, deserves notice. The 
marriage scene ( parinaya ) is depicted in one of the images at Josh! math in 
Garhwal. Ihe image, about three feet high, is enshrined in a small 
temple faring in north 

elaboi ate in details ( Fi 
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holds a Insula aucl the front the stretched right arm of Parvati in live 
act of panigrahana. The back left hand holds a cobra, while the front left is 
held in the varada pose. He is adorned with jata-niukuta, kundala, vaijayantl, 
udarabaiidha and an apparel reaching the knee. Parvati is decked with a 
mukula, an ornamental apparel, kankanas and malus. Pier hair-style is 
decent having a sort of round ball at the back; from which falls a long braid 
reaching the thigh. Her facial expression depicts modesty and grace combined 
with a shy look trudy -representing the occasion. Java looks dignified and 
youthful. On the foreground is seated Brahma before the sacrificial fire 
performing homa. On the right corner stands Visnu holding a golden pot. 
Ide is accompanied by his consort. Visnu appropriately represents Lhe time 
since he is taken to be the giver of bride. On the left side the couple probably 
represents India with his consort . 28 The stele is decorated with the elephant 
and horse friezes on both the sides. The top corners are occupied by two 
seated couples. The right one represents the Yogasanamurti of Siva with Parvati 
on the lap, while the corresponding left depicts him in the Vyakhyana mudra. 
The top end is decorated with a row of Dikpulas hovering in the sky on their 
respective mounts. From the right to the left are India on an elephant, Agni 
on a ram, Yama on a buffalo, Vfiyu on a stag ( ? ) and the last one is broken. 


The present icon is totally suggestive of the idea it intends to illustrate. 
The extant images of this type may be referred to this context One such 
image of this type comes from Kanauj 29 The similarity of both of these 
sculptures is so much that it leads one to doubt whether they were the two 
works of one and the same chisel. However, the Joslhmatli image carries some 
additional features. Firstly, the Elephanta and Ellora panels may be discussed^ 
in this context. They belong to an early date and are grand in conception 
and execution, which we lack in Joshlmatha image. But despite minor 
weaknesses in the Joshiinalli image, it furnishes many new elements. The 
representation of Visnu and be.. Ira, die home and elt-plumi-friczca and die 
depiction of diva’s other aspects make it highly noteworthy. The image bom 
Kanauj scans to belong to n slightly only period. If so, the multiplicity of 
feature;: pul the Joshimuth image further ahead by three centuries, that is in 
about the ifiih century A. lj. 


/0. Aiiiuiic.r ii'ili-f of Kalyir.mi’.rsd.ir.imtlrli from cave No. 29 } Ellora also represents fndra along 
Siva. .‘■'ci; S-:n ( lupin, ‘‘Vi'c l iuicls of Kalyaarasunilai'anVilrii at Ellora. [Mil ICnlii, 
No. Apt. I ISIiW. p- if- 

?3. Sivarauaiiourfi, laJimt '•cslp'mf , Sew Jtalhi, 10(51, pi, 3<i. 
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Bkairava 

Apart from the saumya variety of f^iva so far described, several reliefs 
depicting his ‘ugra’ form are noticed throughout India. They do not, however, 
illustrate any particular story pertaining to god’s life. Out of many such types, 
one is popularly known as the Bhairavamurti. 

There are not many icons of this type in Kumaon. At Jageswar there 
are two life-size Bhairavamurtis, installed outside the Mrityunjaya shrine 
as Dwarapillakas. They possess various ayudhas. The left figure carries the 
kapala, kharpara and trisula. The figure on the right holds almost all the 
objects quite different from the first one. They are a frisking deer, a 
three-hooded snake, a trident ( trisula ) and a severed human head ( munda. ). 
Both the images are well adorned with necklaces, katisOtra and a long garland 
of skulls ( rundamala ). The kapalamala lies the jadl-juta. The right figure is 
shown with moustache. 

The moustached images are reported to have been found in various 
pai is of India. Examples can be cited from Somanath ( Gujarat ), 31 Khiching 
( Orissa ) 32 and Ahar ( Rajasthan. ). Therefore, there is nothing now of the 
moustache in the Kumaon image. 

The frisking deer clement and the association of dog with Bhairavamurtis 
are the south Indian traits and have not found place in the northern 
sculptures. This shows that Kumaon art was very much eclectic in its behaviour 
in all the centuries. 

On stylistic consideration and profuse elaboration in features, these 
images can be roughly put to 1 1 th— ■ 12th century A. D, 

Hari-Haramurti ( Fig. 52 ) 


Some of the sculptures belonging to the mediaeval times illustrates in a 
characteristic manner a rapprochement between various rival cults. The 
reconciliation is emphasised by depicting gods in composite forms associated 
with their respective emblems. One such sculpture of major importance is the 
Hari-Haramurti, a composite icon of aiva and Visnu. 

We have only two instances of this image in our possession. The first 
is a mutilated image from Gopeswar, which has recently been discovered in 
a field, and the second from Baijnath. 

The Gopeswar image presents characteristic compositeness by a den 
line of demarcation between tin: head-dresses oftLira and Mark The crown 
o! Mara is v. ell depicted wiin a. jam, while dim o! Mart with a ktrilH-niukuta. 

! ■ S i>ikii'in, II i>.- j-i. 14!$. 

c,l, dIi. d!.. i’i. XXV, Vig. 1. 
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Almost all Lhc other details are lost. But the other image from Baijuath still 
carries some elaborate details. Standing in abhhga pose, it carries different 
objects in its four hands. Besides the broken hands, the two front ones hold a 
trisula and a chakra — the two characteristic emblems of fsiva and Visnu respec- 
tively. A cobra rising forth from Hara’s side entwines the trident. The left 
ear is endowed with makara-kundala, while the right one with a sarpa-kundala. 
The present icon may very well be compared with the image from Ba.da.ml 
in respect to its details and representation/ 53 The bull, peeping upwards in 
association with the ganas, has a sharp resemblance to the BadamI sculpture. 

The present, icon possibly belongs to the 9th cent, A. D. of which 
period there are also a few inscribed sculptures at Baijnath carrying marked 
smilariiy in features with the present image. 


Lakullsa 


Lakull, who is taken to be the 28th incarnation of larva in the Vayu and 
the Linga Pur anas, was born at Kayarohana, modern Karvan in Gujarat. 
Pie founded the cult after his name in the first quarter of the second century 
A. D, M The records of subsequent history of the cult, its role and contribu- 
tion to the Indian culture as a whole are scanty. But the sculptural wealth 
from various parts of India 3,7 moulding that from Kumaon sufficiently testifies 
that it prospered unabated for a considerable period. 

The Pasupntas, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, used to set up liugam and 
erect a temple over it to represent a dead apostle. The above observation 
seems to be correct taking into consideration the many extant linga shrines in 
Orissa a:, hi Bajadhan and particularly throughout the Kumaon-Garhwal 
and Dchradnn regions. 


The region of Kumaon abounds in Lakuli/ja sculpUucs. The reason for 
it may be that the sect had probably attained enough si rung! mid ovei the 
entire area dining the early mediaeval period and bed later got itself ala-orbed 
with the Kiiuiphata:-, a class of Sad bus in Kumaon/ 


3ii 
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Out of many .sculptures, two representative types coming from Jagcswar 
arc worthy of mention. One of them is carved on the facade of a small 
shrine-named after the god-while the other, a loose icon, is kept along with 
other sculptures inside the Dandesvar temple. 


The first ( Fig. 53 ) depicts the ilyphallic figure seated on a lotus scat 
with a serene, countenance, holding a staff (lakuta) in the left hand and a mala 
(rosaiy) in the light hand which is ultimately held as abhayaliasta. He is endow- 
ed with big matted jata, and the long ear-lobes deck him in a graceful manner. 
On either side in the foreground aie seated two figures wit h matted jata and 
probably crowns. D. R. Salmi, identifying the figures, contends that those 
with folded hands are the worshippers or donors, while the two other 
represnt Brahma and Visnu. 37 This view seems to be ineonviucing. 
One such sculpture from Somesvar temple at Mukhalingam bears the 
same numbers of figure, for which J. N. Banerjca has suggested a. right 
identification. 3 ® He points out that they represent the disciples of Lakulisa, 
namely, Kausika, Mitra, Garga and Kaurusya. This identification fits in well 
in the Jagcswar sculpture also. 

The main seated figure of Lakuli.hr is flanked on either side in the top 
corners by the vidyadharas, holding mates in their hands. 

But the other sculpture exhibits a few diverse features. It ( Fig. 54 ) pre- 
sents Lakulisa with four hands, seated in the padmasana posture. The different 
objects field fry him are a citron fruit in the front left hand and a pothi ( book ) 
in the back hand. The front right, hand is broken, while the back right holds 
a staff ( lakuta ). He is well decked with a beaded -necklace, kundatas, keyuras, 
yajnopavita, curly hair and a siivatsa symbol on the chest. Two attendants 
flank him with folded hands. Below the seal on the pedastal is a. carved bull in 
recumbent position 


These features need explanation, Firstly, the four hands iu the icon seem 
to be a later development. This type of four-handed images also come from 
Rajputana 33 and Orissa. 40 But the Jagetswar icon more than any one else 
reflects in it a probable fusion of ideals of the Pasupatas and the Jainas. The 
two religions imbued together in it in such a manner that it. has 
with a baffling appearance. Bhandarkar, speaking of the 


ideals of dies 
nresi ailed the it 


on 


a - a. a. uupl pi., m-ae. 
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Lakuli^a images, writes that “the Puranas clearly imply that Lakull was 
originally a brahmachari. The very fact that he is scuptured as an ascetic 
like Buddhas or Jfli'thahkaras who renounced the world confirms this implica- 
tion . 3 ’' 11 The above view was propounded in connection with some Lakulxsa 
sculptures and particularly about, one which showed some resemblance to the 
Jaina Tirthankara by its siivatsa symbol on the chest. 


I his view seems to be correct as far as the question of bare resemblance 
comes up, but the Jageswar image has something more to say. In it there are 
many complexities, firstly, the siivatsa symbol, which though used in Visnu 
figures also, is a distinguishing feature of a Jaina figure. The bull carved on 
the pedaslal, though like a Nandi, may probably be taken a Jaina lahehana 
or symbol. The vitana or covering umbrella in the sculpture consists of three 
tier s. This may just stand for a bilinear umbrella of the Jaina image. The 
artistic decorat ion behind the head of the figure might represent two fly-whisks 
( chauris ). The stylized representation of these fly-whisks is quite unique, 
though it may be admitted that in no Jaina image this sort of portrayal is 
manifested. However, we know from the Jaina canonical literature that the 
Jinas used to decorate the Asoka tree with the fly whisks. In the description 
of the Purnahhadra caitya a reference to this feature tells us that the Jinas had 
decorated Afioka tree in this manner . 43 Since the chauri was an auspicious 
symbol for the Jainas, its illustration like this in the present icon cannot be 
ruled out. Further, the two attendants may be identified with the Yaksas, 
which usually find place in the Tirthankara images. One of the set elements 
in (he Tlrthaukara images is that their respective emblems carved on the 
pcdastol help in the identification of a particular Tirthankara. The bull as a 
lanchana has its usual association with Risabhanalha and hence, if the present 
LakuMa icon from JageSwar may be taken as having some Jaina features, it 
will be very appropriate to take the two attendants as Bharata and Bahuvali, 
who usually function as attendants of this Tirthaul:am .' l ‘ 5 


The T.nlutlb'a cc 


components combined with a few direct Saiviie features 


are 


also very conspicuously illustrated in the image. Phe Ijoaded-ncrUbuv, the long 
ear-lobes, the third eve mark vertically put t.n flu; ibrehead, the Klrttimukha 


l !. Uhatu/actn't O. K,, "Au hklinj; slonc f.-jscnynoii a »il /he origin and History of the 
LnkuU-irt Sect , J> D. Vi., /i. A » 9.» p* 1**4, 
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tier, Hie citron fruit, the lakuta, the polhJ and the urddhava litiga suggest 
the presence of all the Savite elements and particulary those of the 
Lakulisa cult. 

The attributes held by the image arc also interesting. The lakuta is 
particularly peculiar. It ends in a spear-head with usual bottom, which is now 
broken. Nothing can be said as to why it has been depicted in this manner. 
The inclusion of pothi in the hand is also a noteworthy feature. Though this 
particular object has been held sacred in the Hindu pantheon with Saraswati 
quite often shown with it, it may be noted that it is also auspicious in the J'aina 
astamaiigalas. Since the Lakulisa sculpture from the rest of the country 44 
invariably includes pothi as an attribute, it is very clear that it has meant to 
present him as a great teacher or preacher. It may, however, be added that 
this object came to be an attribute in the Lakulisa icons only after Lhe early 
mediaeval period. 

The preceding discussion obviously raises a question as to what were 
the reasons for this sort of compositeness in this image from Jagcsvar. Any 
specific answer regarding this is not. possible, excepting that the image belongs 
to that age when some sort of religious adjustment was going on between 
the rival sects of India. At least this is very well substantiated by the 
numerous sculptures bearing syncretic features horn Kumaon, Rajputana and a 
few other places of the country. 

The above images belong to two different periods. The first on the facade 
belongs to about, the first quarter of 9th century A. D. — a date which is 
assigned to the temple also. The second image with elaborate features belong 
to c. 1 1th. century A. D. 


Gai}eia or Ganapali 


Scholars like Bhandarkar, 40 Getty, 40 and Banerjea 47 are of the view that 
the cult, of Ganesa started in India in about the 5th century A. D., though lie 
was known long before the Gupta period as is proved by the Vcdic mantra 
addressed to the ‘one vri'b the curved trunk’ ( Vakratunda ), a deity with the 
face of an elephant. 44 


The popularity of the cult reached so high after the Gupta period that in 
Kumaon alone fifty per cent of the sculptures belong to this god. Besides, 

•" > tc a voii-c ’ iti i Sic: iiU'.iW.rmtvar .vulp'.iuv also. Sea PsuiHi-tlii, «t>. - t . "g, 
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there are many temples ascribed to Gancia. As is also evident from the other 
pails of India, 49 Gancsa frequently appears after the 7lh. century in both the 
Vaisnava and the Saiya temples of Kumaon. 

Gancsa sculptures of three types occur in Kumaon region; those represen- 
ted on the doorway lintels, niches and walls, those found as stray icons and 
those as cult images in the temples. 

The earliest representation of Gancsa from the Kumaon region comes 
from the Ghaiti temple at Kashipur. The broken pieces of lintels in the 
above temple depict the god quite free from any sort of elaboration. In 
almost all the sculptures be has one uniform sitting, namely the ardhapar- 
yahka pose. He is flanked by the attendants, some of them holding fly- 
whisks ( chauris ), while others a lew obliterated objects. 


These Gancsa sculptures are full of grace and sobriety. The cloth on 
the bydy is diaphanous so much so that the lines of the folds of drapet are 
clearly seen. These characteristics appear to place the sculptures in c. 7th- 
8th century A. D. 

Among stray icons the earliest is the ( Fig. 55 ) Ganeia image enshrined 
in a small temple at Kashipur. It. is highly damaged and thus many details 
are lost. The god is seated in pachmsana. Fie has four hands holding a 
parasu ( hatchet ) and a gada ( mace ) in the back left and right hands 
respectively. The front hands are put on the lap. The crown appears like 
a simple round cap. The trunk, instead of bending, comes down straight 
and becomes thinner at the end. 


This image is remarkable for a number of reasons. 

Firstly, for the pose. The usual sitting postures of Ganesa figures are 
mahrirajalila and ardhaparyauka. But, as stated before, this figure 
is seated in a full padmSsana. This sort of posture is very rarely 
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Thirdly, the rotund belly in the Ganesa images is usually prominent, 
but here it is not so. 

According to iconographical principles, it appears to be somewhat akin 
to the Unmatta-Uchchhista-Ganapati as illustrated by Rao. 51 However, the 
variations in posture, attributes and dress cannot take the latter very near to 
the Kashipur sculpture. 

This image also belongs to c. 7th-8ih century A. D. because it resem- 
bles the earlier referred lintel- sculptures from Kashipur at least in matters of 
drapery. 

Dwdrnhul sculpture of Saha 1103 or 1181 A. D, 

The second group of GaneSa sculptures belongs to the 12th century A. D. 
This is clear from Dwarahat where a well preserved Ganesa image bears an 
illegible inscription of $aka 1 103 or A. D. 1 181 . Icons bearing similar features 
.with, slight variations have also come from Baijnath and Josh! math, 

The inscribed image ( Fig. 56 ) has four hands. The front right hand 
is held In the abhayamudra, while the back right holds a mace. The front 
left hand bears a modaka vessel and the back a creeper, 'flic trunk bends 
to the left. The other inscribed sculpture carries almost all the similar trails 
excepting that it bears a tiny rat carved on the pcdastal. 

The diversities between the sculptures of 7~8th and 12th centuries are 
thus well marked. As slated iii the earlier pages, the simplicity of dresses, 
and the perfection of bodily grace enrich the 7th century sculpture, while, the 
elaboration in decorative details, conspicuous belly and profuseness of orna- 
ments feature the 12th century icon from Kumaon. 


NfUya-Ganapati 

Apart from the seated images of god, one comes across icons depicting 
his dancing posture, In this form the god is usually shown in • an ecstatic 
mood. 

The images falling under this category are not. many from the region of 
Kumaon. However, two examples of this nature are at our disposal. The 
first one is at .jusinmatii, wiiiic the second at Baijnath. The latter is highly 
mutilated. 

i iic josininarli image ( rig. 57 ) has eight arms. The upper right hand 
raised, noove holds a snake. Tnc middle is in the dan da or gaia-liasta pose. 


iii. Kao. r-/i. til., Voi. f, J'l. i. ”1. X'T. 
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The third hand bears a rosary and the fourth a chained ghanta. The top- 
most left: hand is broken. Tiic second holds a broken tusk. A pot of 
Laddukas is held by the third hand and the fourth touches the locks of a 
female figure seated on the fringe. He is endowed with a sarpayajnopavlta, 
hara, a short dhoti and a bejewelled crown. Two male and female figures 
seated on either side play the conch and some other indistinct instrument, 
Below him is shown his vahana-musaka in a condition of dynamic vigour. 
On sides are seen friezes of elephants and horses. On Lop corners are seated 
the Vidyadhara couples with a garland each in the hand of male figure. 


The Baijnath image bears almost all the identical features. On the 
bottom corners, however, alike the first, are seen two figures playing some 
musical instruments. The left one plays on a clamant in association with 
a dwarf. The right figure is interesting for its boar face. This aspect of the 
aforesaid icon touches upon the deep significance of Gaiiapati images, In 
the Mahabharata Siva is sometimes described as Gaircsvara. The term may 
explain his ideological association with Ganapati. The Mahaparisjadas of 
Rudra as described in the Skandabhisekha are many and they bear the “faces 
of various animals and birds such as tortorisc, cock, crow, owl, parrot, falcon, 
dog, fox, boar, elephant and a lion etc.” r,a Hence the present boar-faced 
figure in the Baijnath image might be taken as representing the same idea. 

These two Nrilya Ganapati images are the unique sculptural represen- 
tations. Though they bear a few common traits of the other Ganapati images, 
it may be pointed out that they have in certain cases overlooked some of the 
fkslrik injunctions. Particularly the image from Joshlmafir varies from Gopi- 
nath Rao’s list of attributes. 53 However, with variations also, these images 
from Kurnaon 'resemble the Khichxng ( Orissa ) M image as also those 


sculptures at Mathura/’ 5 The Orissau sculpture, which belongs to the mediaeval 
period, depicts him in a similar way dancing with vigour. Tins right -armed 
figure possesses many similar attributes in the hands also and the atibhafiga 
pose ha.', a sharp resemblance to the. Kurnaon icons. 


But instead of all these siunkuiues, these icuus front Kurnaon belong to 


a. slight iy later period 
image probably belou 
Baijanalh on definite 


tillin' 'the Khidring ( Orissa ) sailpiuiv. The joslumat.h 
rr : ; (o c. the 11th century A. D., while the icon from 
epigraphies I evidence may be put to the I:3th century 
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A. D. The image has an inscription on the pedastal, which though obliterated, 
belongs palaeographically to the above date. 

It appears that with the changing times some new adaptations made 
these icons quite conspicuous from the earlier sculptures. The examples are 
supported by the presence of at least the boar- faced figure and the musician 
in the joshimath icon. 


Karttikeya 


The images of Karttikeya are noticed throughout the region of Ivumaon 
in abundance. However, most of them are broken. But the extant sculptures 
possess some striking features worthy of notice. 

The followers of this cult appeared to have been many in the ancient 
times. The antiquity of the worship of this god goes back to the Yaudheyas, 
who represented the deity on their coins. Since he was a war god, 
his worship was done probably more than any other god by the tribal 
people of Ivumaon, who were given to fighting as their profession. 


Like the Ganapati representation, Karttikeya figures are met with in 
Ivumaon cither associated with &va panels or independently on the lintels. 
Besides, some stray icons are noticed at Baijnath, Lakhamanndal ( Dehradun 
District ) and some other places. 


The images from Baijnath and Lakhamandal are particularly interesting. 
The Baijnath image bears the usual frails of Karttikeya, but the Lnklia- 
mandal images carry some peculiar features, by which they have become note- 
worthy. 


The Baijnath image is seated on its mount, the peacock. He has four 
arms and holds in them the sakti, khadga and khetaka. By the front left 
hand he offers probably a sweet ball to the peacock, which is shown ready 
to catch hold of it. The hair of the god is seen flowing downwards. He is 
decked with a mala, kauknnas and keyuras. An ayagapata is seen around 
the knee. On top corners are sculptured the flying gnnrlharvns with malas 
in the hands. 


But the more interesting sculptures are. those from Lakhamandal, Out 
of many two attract special attention. As stated above, they carry some 
curious features. The first, besides the peacock vTihana in the centre, is asso- 
ciate.'! with two more peacocks, one at cadi end pia-uhi- towards die god. 


The second Intnsm 
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of three each.” Bt ’ The first image with three peacocks is new so far as the 
extant Karttikeya images are concerned. The six-headed image is, however, 
in accordance with tire sastrik rules which clearly indicate that he should 
have six faces. 57 We cannot say anything about the occurrence of such 
type of images from the north. There are, however, some in the south and 
Rao speaks of the six-headed deity while describing the Subrahmanya from 
that region. 58 About his hands, there is no set rule and they may be from 
four to twelve. 

As already stated, the Karttikeya worship might have been quite popular 
in the Kumaon region. The worship of other Saiva gods and goddesses has 
remained quite static, but the worship of this god has become scarce as there 
is no temple in Kumaon at present ascribed independently to this god. 

The cult of Subrahmanya or Karttikeya has been very popular through- 
out the South and especially in the Tamil region. The Lakhamandal images 
seem to be the direct immitalion of the South. It appears that the gradual 
movement of religious devotees from all pails of India including South might 
have caused transformation in Lhe ideals of this hilly region. 

The Raijuath image belongs to c. 12th century A. D. on the basis of 
similarity of features of some of the inscribed sculptures at this place. Since 
the Lakhamandal image carries almost all the same characteristics it has 
also been placed contemporary with it. 


Vimu 

Next to Saivism, 'Vaisnuvism was popular in Kumaon. The rulers of 
Kumaon followed catholicity in their outlook and accepted the tenets of 
Vaisnavism with an unbiased mind. 

The antiquity of this faith hr this region may go to the beginning of the 
Christian era, though the first sculpture of god Vi?nu appears to belong to 


the Gupta period. 

Almost all die types' of Vimu icons, i.e. Sthauaka ( standing ) Hsana 
(seated) and .lay: urn ( ivcumbant ’) are noticed in Kumaon. Nevertheless, 
die sculptures ilepie.tmg die sibutaka ( slanoing j eaiiel. / o! Vismi me many. 

Two sihluakamfii t'r; of \Lnu c>niuig from I ms region are the -best, 
They come from Thakurdwdm ( Nforadnbwl 1 and Towalgbrb ( Garhwiil ) 
respectively. The Ibrmcr place once linnied pent of the Kumaon tcriiOT. 


uo, Va'£ aii't .-'y.iv.-ii'.i, A.. i'. ttV. 

it ?' , Tiiio, r.ii, til , VuS. II, Ap;v,iitiiv, V,. l»p. '-''.'0-'.' I. 

r>n, VmJ,. Vot. n, Vi. ti, p. -iK-i. 
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The image ( fig. 58 ) coming from Thakurdwara, standing on lotus seal, 
holds various attributes in four hands. The front right hand is in the varada 
pose, while the back right holds a gada. The front left hand holds sahkha, 
while the back a chakra. 

In the fringes are seen two figures, probably that of !m'I and Bhudcvi. 
On the right a dwarf figure probably representing Garucla stands in adoration. 
On top corners are seen in a conventional way two flying vidyadharas with 
malas in hands. Excepting a few similar attributes, the latter image from 
Dewalgarh ( fig. 59 ) bears many dissimilarities in its details. Flanking the 
god are many male and female figures in adoration. The image is highly 
obliterated and as such it is difficult to identify the associated figures. On 
the top left corner is carved a figure in the yogasana posture. This may 
probably be taken as the Yoganarayana aspect of god, which is quite popular 
in the art of Kumaon, There are several icons depicting this aspect with 
due emphasis on his placid attitude. 


Both tire images are well decorated with kirita-muku[.a, ratna-kundala, 
hara, keyuras, vanainala and yojnopavita. In the former icon a waist girdle 
and a utlariya ( upper garment ) adorn the god. 

These two images appear before us with variations. I( is obviously so 
since both of them belong to two different periods. The Thakurdwara image 
portrays comparatively earlier elements. Its simplicity is apparent and 
the delineation of bodily grace, the treatment of drapery and several other 
similar traits designate it as a replica of the late Gupta art. In matter of 
resemblance ■ this icon goes very near to an image illustrated by Ganguli. 00 
Since its features portray sixth century characteristics, the Thakurdwara image 
can also be placed contemporary with it. 


I he Dewalgarh image, however, carries different features. Tn it the 
emphasis seems to have been laid more on the outwardly appearance, for 
the icon is heavily adorned with varied types of ornaments. Thus the bare 
part of the body is not easily visible.. Another noteworthy development in it is 
that the. halo around the head has totally thinned down. The halo in the 
irons of gods has passed through different stages in the art of India. The 
earner appears i.o have been very plain, roundish and broad. In the late 
mediaeval period il,-; importance gradually diminishes and finally we see 
some hue images even without this. The icon from Dewalgarh has a very 
thin lade round the head. It' appears that the tine, mug down of it was the 
Precursor to its disappearance from the later images. Since 
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this stage might have set in about the beginning of 11th century A. D., the 
Dewalgarh image may also belong to the same period. 


The Badari group 

Kcdav is auspicious to the laaiva pilgrims, so is Badari to the Vaisnavas. 
£ It claims the name of ‘pavamasthana’, a. supreme place of pilgrimage for the 
Vaisnava sects’. 00 Badarinath is a favourite name for Narayana or Visriu, 
Besides the famous temple of Badarinath, there are four other temples 
in connection with this god, which together make up the Paucha- 
Badaii in this region on the line, of the &aiva Pancha-Kedara. The 
significance and the history of the origin of these Paflcha-Badaris is a 
matter of speculation, it can only be said that these five Badarls, i.e. Badari- 
nath, Yoga-Badarl, Dhyana-Badarl, Vrddha-Badari and Adi-Badail together 
complete the circle ol‘ pilgrimage prescibed for all the devout Hindus, especi- 
ally for the Vaisnavas. However, the pilgrimage to all these five Badarls 
has become quite scarce at present. It is because that the parent Badarinath 
is considered to possess almost all the virtues and so the fruits of the pilgrim- 
age can be achieved by the pilgrimage of this holy place alone. 


The names themselves signify that the god is worshipped in these places 
in his various aspects. Thus the name Yoga-Badarl personifies the god’s 
Yoga aspect and Dhyana-Badarl the meditative. The remaining two names 
relate a different story. The name Vpldlia-Baduri carries the meaning of 
the god’s being old, indicative probably of his retiring period and free from 
all the worldly oblations. The name Xdi-Badari signifies that the birth of 
the god and the- beginning of holy pilgrimage took place at this place. One 
view has currently a stronghold in Garhwal region that the present Badari- 
nath is not the original seat of god’s worship, but it is the Adi-Badari, where 
tire worship was started first and finally abandoned clue to some unknown 
reasons The historicity of this belief cannot be corroborated fry any docu- 
mentary proof. , 


The places where all these temples are situated have been named 
exactly after the god’s name. The temples a; various places possess images 
of Visnu consisting of different compositions. Our of these only two images 
may he described here as they hear the most r epresentative features, 
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Having four hands he holds in the back right hand a padma, a gada in the 
front right hand, chakra in the back left and saiikha in the front left hand. 
He is endowed with the kirlta-mukuta, malas, vaijayanti and ratua- 
kundalas. The decorated stele around the image presents a baffling picture. 
The standing figure in the left appears to be like that of &va with his trident, 
while the right resembles his vinadhara aspect. The other figures with them 
look like animals. The figure on the right corner is again interesting, for it 
appears to be somewhat akin to the Vinadhara aspect of Siva. But the 
peculiarity of the image is that Siva seems to hold his vinfi in a standing 
posture. A similar type is seen on the facade of the Champavati temple at 
Champawat ( Ahnora District ). This figure is also obliterated like the 
present one and, therefore, nothing definite can be stated about its nature. 
If it is a Vinadhara aspect of £iva, it is really an interesting sculpture having 
several components. The right and left compartments of this image are also 
highly decorative. Many of the jumbled figures in it seems to be the various 
incarnations of this god. Squatting near the legs of the god are male and 
female figures, probably representing his two consorts with their attendants. 
On the top of hi-chakra are carved the nine planets or Navagrahas, while the 
adjacent left and right compartments are occupied by couples. The left 
might represent leva with Uma in the alihgana pose, while the right repre- 
sents probably some aspect of Visnu with his consort. It is only a hypothesis 
since the couples are highly blurred for identification. The topmost end 
of the image is again occupied by Visnu in his Yoga-narayana aspect. 
Flanking him are two figures on either side. 

All the combined features in this icon prove that the images with com- 
positeness were preferred more because of the syncretic outlook. This was 
an all India feature of the 10th century A. D. and very often, we notice later 
-sculptures bearing such traits. 

The image can be assigned to the last quarter of 10th century A. D. 
An inscribed image of Garuda from this place belonging to Saka 900 ( 978 
A. D. ) hears almost all the similar traits, which suggests that the Xdibadarl 
image is .also contemporary with it. 

Badarmulh 


The idol of Badannath, which is most sacred and attracts thousands of 
Hindus from all parts of the country, lias become qmio an interesting subject 
as its origin and tin- real nature arc yet controversial. The black-stone image 
is In a In'ghiy mutilated condition and as such it is difficult to identify the 
real nature oi u, Various scholars have concluded that the imaue. as it 
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appears today, is of the Buddha. However, the question still remains a 
big controversy and it can be rightly remarked that this is not an idle query, 
but an important issue on which any judgement would deserve serious con- 
sideration. 


The present image has a history of its own. A generally accepted 
tradition is that the present image was installed by faahkaracharya after 
having taken it out from the nearby Naradakunda. Nothing can be said 
with definiteness about the condition of the temple and the deity enshrined 
in it during Sankara’s advent here. However, it is more than certain that 
due to some religious catastrophe the sculptural wealth of Badarlnath had 
to suffer a serious loss. It. appears that almost all the sculptural wealth was 
destroyed and thrown in the river Alakananda which flows nearby. This 
appears to have been the only cause for the disappearance of all the old 
images from Badarmiith. With such state of affairs at this holy place, Sankara 
might have been pained and so installed the icon for reviving tlic waning 
Hinduism once again. 


As noted before, any definite conclusion about the real nature of the 
present image cannot be reached as it is badly disfigured. Annointed with 
sandlewood paste, the image conceals all its features. Nevertheless, an assump- 
tion may be made that the image is in padmusana. The two hands, which 
are partly broken, present a baffling picture. It appears as if one of the hands 
is in bhumispar&vmudra. Other appears to have been put on the lap. 

If tire above assumption regarding this image finds some recognition, 
there cannot be any hesitation in \ ■ i' : . d-.- Buddha, as suggested 

by some people. On<- (onnui Rm. ; i :.■= v: who was free from all 

the prejudices and was entitled to touch the image, claimed that tlu. present 
image in the hind part of the head still depicts the hair-style, which has a very 
close i'*. ‘semblance to the Buddha image from the other parts oi India, in 
addition lo it it is furl her contended that a thin line .on the upper part, of the 
chest has n due-p resemblance to the Tajfiopavita of the nurd Buddha images .' 11 
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Though Badarinatli has a considerable antiquity, it is probable that the 
political upheaval 02 of the 6th century mighL have brought some change in 
the religious set-up of this place. However, the efforts of Tibetan ruler did 
not bear everlasting fruits. But the relations of these two places, which had 
probably originated during this period remained cordial till our time. The 
extant remains of Tibetan Buddhism are also noticed at some places ol the 
region of Badarlnath. Among them are the votive stupa at Nalfi Challi in 
District Garhwal and a few carved figures of the Lamas with the Tibetan and 
the BrahmJ inscriptions belonging to about 6th-7th century A. D. At Mana 
near Badarlnath the present author examined these and is convinced that all 
of the extant remains have a Tibetan affinity. But the condition appeared to 
have changed gradually alter Sankara’s visit to this laud in about the middle 
of 9th century A. D, His aim was to re-establish the Vedantic Hinduism. 
So he installed the image after having salvaged it from the nearby Narada- 
kupda. Not that much was sufficient, but he even preached together with 
it the efficacy of pilgrimage to this holy land. 

The above discussion does not solve our purpose, as far as the 
identification of the image of Badarlnath is concerned. The present image has 
also been designated as Yoga-Narayana Visnu, 03 by some scholars. However, the 
view does not find much support by a simple, reason that the Yoga-Narayana 
images are usually shown differently. The Yoga-Narayana Visnu in (he 
Kamalasana posture invariably depicts a perfect picture of penance. The 
two hands are pul ou the lap and the eyes are fully or half closed — the 
elements which are absent in the Badarlnath image. The question, therefore, 
arises as to what, can be the nature of the present icon. The image, it seems, 
was. that of the Buddha. Sankara probably salvaged it. in a mutilated 
condition— as it is today — and installed it in the temple taking it as the 
image of Visnu. But since the image is full of controversies, any finality in 
the judgement is not possible at the present stage of our knowledge. We can 
simply ;• ay that the present shrine of Badarlnath, had to pass at least two 
severe tests of time before Sankara could finally establish the present Visnu 
worship in the form of Badan-Narayana. 

Trmkratna 


Among all the extant images attribute 
of god known as Trivikrama <,r Yamuna 
Indian plastic art. 


to Visnu, the fifth incarnation 
bund a popular place in the 


S'.:c iUsu.vy fur 

t» S. ',fr. Voi. i, Pi 
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, ^ umaou l Jas > however, remained an exception, for, only a solitary piece 
ol this type is noticed at Kashipur ( Fig. GO ). 

i he image carved out ot the Mathura sandstone depicts the god with 
right leg thrown upwards as if to reach the heavens. The left leg, though 
broken, indicates that it was firmly planted on the earth. In his four hands 
he holds various attributes such as the gada and the chakra in the back right 
and left hands respectively, while the front right hand is held in thejflana- 
mudra. The fourth hand is broken. The decoration is tastefully done with 
kirltamukntu, ratna-kundalas, liara, vaijayanti, yajnopav'ita, udarabandha, 
key Ocas and kankanas. 

In the foreground !)clow, there are live figures either seated or 
standing. One bearded figure in the right: corner probably represents 
Jitikracharya. Tire other alternative may be Brahma, but bis presence 
in such scene is prescribed, in the Vaikhauasagama/ 54 as engaged in the act 
of washing the upraised foot of Trivikrarna. The present image, however, 
does not portray him in any such act. Sukracharya was generally shown 
with beard and since he is taken as a spiritual preceptor of the Daityas, his 
introduction in die present image is quite natural. The other figure behind 
Jsukra with kinta-mukuta cannot be exactly identified. Several accessory 
figures are prescribed in the fxislras for making this sort of composition. 
One of them is that of Surya, which is probably represented in this icon also. 
The third figure, comparatively dwarf with an umbrella, may be Vania na. 
Generally these sculptures i.e., Vamana and Trivikrarna fall under two cate- 
gories and arc, therefore, shown separately. Nevertheless, the instance of two 
images appearing together in one relief is not lacking. In the Badanil com- 
position such charnel -.Tidier! are displayed nicely. 0,3 Apart from all these, 
there is yet one mule iigim. seated kneeling behind. He may be Bali 
himself, while a f- male el hh buck in the same posture might represent his 
queen Vindhviib.di. A grinning i;uv with moustache is seen just near the 
upraised leg of ; i 10 god. This face, in die words of TT D. Bauerji, is probably 
dim. of tin? demon ttiiki, 00 who acrordiug to Ft mine, w;v: present with many 
Dailyas on dial. ofca.aon. ’ i i->o inMge present': unique and aribtic fe.ii Lures. 
The fudo lias eiv.,uv.oU rjsia.-, C.upia oaf's. 

Aixiii lrom ihr-c Cert lures, tin: image hears in die back probably 
ihV ti.uur. of i i'i! ■ siailnlo 1 ' vs Rmnadnras in The 4-5 i 1 1 century characicr of the 

1)4. pi ; i ;■/ iij:i i.a>:.i:.!iyaii .hU-v'.iVii k Cv.i ” S.-« 

fiji. [>. 7 ■! , 

G.'i ! .liii’iji.a, ;>i. ri. .'O.Ul, fi;.’. -J. 
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script. Hence all the above considerations help us to assign it to o. 6th 
century A. D. 


Sesasayanamurti of Vipiu 

The mythological elaboration of Visnu Nurayana is the sesasayana- 
murtij whose sculptures found a considerable place in the mediaeval plastic 
art of India. 


Comparatively Kumaon region is full of this type of sculptures. Though 
the stray icons are not many, the theme got its , expression on the temples, 
spring slabs, well.; and doorway lintels. 

Two stray images of sayana variety of Visnu are noticed at Baijnath 
and Dwarahat ( Figs. 61 and 62 ). In both the icons the god is shown resting 
on the coils of Adisesa, whose hoods tire spread over his head. The slightly 
raised head of the god is resting on his back left hand. The other hands 
hold sauklut, chakra and gada an his attributes. He is decked with a liara, 
vaijayauli and an apparel ( dhoti ), which reaches the knees. The left leg 
rests on the bed, while the right is being massaged by Laksm!. There are 
two figures besides in a militant attitude representing Madhu and Kaifabha. 
A lotus stalk issues out of his navel ( pa.lmanabha ), on whose blossom is 
seated tire three-faced Brahma in the kamalasana pose holding a kamanclalu 
and an indistinct object. On the pedestal is carved a frieze of fishes and 
crocodiles thereby indicating the occasion in the ocean. 


Both the. icons carry a marked similarity. However, in the latter image 
from Dwarahat the god’s body is depicted as having the outline of a bow. 
This feature is laid down as a necessary characteristic in the Agatnas. 07 

These two sculptures belong to two different periods. The Baijnath 
sculpture reflects a comparative fineness in the composition. This sculpture 
resembles the other inscribed images kept along with it. The palaeographical 
considerations assign them to the 8th century A. D. The features of the 
present image coincide the above date and so there cannot be any hitch in 
placing it as well in the same period. The latter image from Dwarahat, 
though carrying abend similar details as that of the former image, lacks 
ml dim'.; representat ion. The. degeneration in the presentation of artistic por- 
ttnyal stanch, in iKumacm Tier about !. l;h century A. 0. Tin; heaviness, rich 
ornamentation and decoration v. hhou! coasidciation !or bodily grace aie 
some of the necessary ! cm turns in ilw later 'mages o! 'Kumaon. ' file present 
icon under *:lu !y belongs on such considerations to c. I kh eoitiuy 


D. 


y.iiC', o:<. i;'.. Vul. ij i .11 i >, p, 110, 
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jVarasiihha 


No good image oi this incarnation of Visnu has been noticed, though 
the particular aspect is widely worshipped throughout Kumaon even during 
the present times. The temples attributed to this god are also not many. 
One such temple is, however, noteworthy from Joshimath with an image of 
Narasirhha in a broken condition. Another disfigured image is kept in 
Talihat ( Baijnalh ) with an obliterated inscription belonging to some Jsaka 
year. Excepting this, nothing important is gathered from it. 

Though there are not many sculptures now pertaining to this aspect of 
the god, it, however, became a household deity in Jinny parts of Garliwal and 
Kumaon. The reason for it cannot be accounted for at the present stage of 
our knowledge. But it scents that the story of the origin of god and his subse- 
quent act of saving Eruhiada horn the clutches of his demonic father had attain- 
ed a large scale popularity among the people of this region. 


Vipiiipalta 

Visnu’s incarnations arc very well depicted on the Visnupaltas, door 
lintels and the jambs. The Visnu pat tas are rightly described as that those “in 
all probability kept in large numbers in Vistm temples to be sold to poorer 
devotees or pilgrims til cheap rates” 08 for domestic worship. 

Except lor one, there arc no evidences of the Visnupaltas from here. 
An unique piece of prime importance is still kept in the Saty :ifTv.:i s 
at Baijniith. It bear's “iiuv ’m> where the It u nruntio ■ . ■ 
pollens ed beautifully, 'j he .n ■ beyi.'-- Visnuh; sliiaanfauuirU adorned with 
kin'la-uiiilmia, snhkha, chakra and gaua and probably padina. Alter this 
follows d\e ta presentation of a dwarfish figure with a small umbrella, which 
might definitely be taken as Yfunana. 
killing the demon j lirauy.'kasipn. Th 
probably portray the fish and I lie boar incanruimis of gob. With all these 
figures are amounted some mate, ant female alien fouls ai the dunks. 

The oilier hgun s of the Vismipatiar are shown in a jumbled horn. 
Tiie emjtias::. scfans to have been foi l much in the outwardly appearance. 
The decor a lions are heavy. '! he.se all charnel eristics tins pul this YimupuHn 
to e. Bill century A. D. ' 

Vl'nlUimpii. f'7 i//rV ; , 

A])ar( from various types of images, a lew mu:ro.-,!iug icons of Visnu 
are worthy oi' notice from Kumaon. Two such images of great merit are 

liJ. I ?<. U.. /.-.-/Kiij'd/./::’ of l lut 1 '! H.> <i n4 ilrtthr.iapksl Sen! phots m the fiaeca MistVttt, 

■ h-.r.L-.i, !!1 'til. j.). H1U , ; ■ v, 


The third panel present i N.irash'nba 
: i. email ling wor n our lomparuiu-nls 
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witnessed in Lhc Almora District. The first ( Tig. L3 ) comes from Buijnuth, 
while the other recently reported comes from an unknown place 0 '* ( I* ig. G4 ). 

The hist icon depicts Visnu with many and vaiied characteristics. 
The representation is curious and from its appearance it may be surmised 
that the adoption of some new element of thought brought, it out in an interes- 
ting form. The latter in a good preservation goes in accordance with the 
Saaslnk rules. 

Both stand in dvibharrga pose, the former being on the upraised pah ns 
of earth goddess, who is herself seen emerging out from the eod of the snakes. 
Two nagas with folded hands seated below at the fringes possibly represent 
the Adi and sesu nagas. The former image has eight arms, while the latter 
has only four. In the former image the attributes held by the hands are the 
following : Out of the right hands one is broken, The second and fourth 
hands hold a tnusala and a ldiadga respectively, while the third is shown in 
the abhaya-mudra. In the left hands from the top he bears the khetaka, 
fhakra, hala and saukha. The latter image bears in his four hands padma 
uid gada in the right hands, while the left hands hold a clrakra in the lower 
hand and the upper is missing from the elbow. 

Both the images arc profusely decorated. The former is adorned with 
he kirlpi-mukuta, kundalas, hara, kaukaiias and yajiiopavita, A vanamala 
langs down below the knees. The latter has also the same characteristics, 
Dut there are some new elements in its decorative details. For instance there 
s a srxvatsa symbol on his chest. Apart from it, the udarabandha is comparat- 
ively decorated and it has intricate jewellery in it. The legs arc decked 
vith a double round ornament like the present day ‘kacla 5 and finally the 
inkles also bear an ornament, which resembles the modern ‘painjanT. The 
drxfca-mukuta is highly artistic and on it is carved some indistinct figure, 
fhc back of the kiiita-mukuta is decked with a round prabhamandala ( halo ) 
na.de of fine lotus leaves. 


Both the images are associated with gods, goddesses and devotees. The 
firmer icon is more elaborate. In it ihc light side bottom is filled up with 
i female figure holding a chauri ( ily- whisk ) in b. a right hand, and in the 
)ther hand indistinct object, which rests ag.-mra, rhe breast To the right 
lands a male figure in the k Yuli an a pose having dishevelled hair. 

But more than this, ihc, re are mulu-!uo<-s and miniature figures shown 
round the head of the mam deity. The bands of most of ihem stand in 

(iy, Sv/arni Vs-anavanaiuia, "Alraoia’s Three' Headed Vignu/'" /. U\. jua. 1 JUiGS, ; i '.'.it. 
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the abhaya-mudra. On top ol the god’s head is seen a horse-faced figure 
and the topmost a pot-bellied figure seated in the kamalasana pose. 

I o the right and left corners of the latter image are associated the 
ayudha-purusas. To the light probably stands the gacla pump, while chakra- 
purusa to the left. Behind the gada-purusa stands the garuda — the mount of 
Visnu. In the below foreground are seated two devotees in adoration. To 
the right and left fringes at the level of god’s face are seated two rsb, the 
right being in the namaskara-mudra. Covering the halo from both sides 
are seated Brahma and fsiva. Two flying vidyadharas hold the malils from 
two sides. 


With all these characteristics, it now remains to ascertain the real nature 
of these images. 

The former icon, as it appears, is a viratarupa or visvatupa form of 
Visnu, while the other may be designated as the Vaikunfha form. Images of 
tins type have been reported from Idar ( Gujarat ), 7U Kanauj (Uttar Pradesh ) 71 
and Aligarh 78 in the same province. The former icon strikingly resembles 
die Kanauj image. After a careful study of both of the icons, it is gathered 
that both of them, though coming from two different geographical regions, 
belong to one and the same school of thought. But the mode of presentation 
in both of the icons differs markedly. The Kanauj image portrays very 
clearly the principal avataras emerging out of the head of god. The Visnu- 
dharmottara Parana 711 description tallies well with the present image from 
Kanauj. With four faces and eight hands, the deity may be preferably desig- 
nated as Vaikimtha. But the combination of other figures around the head 
makes it more elaborate and, therefore, the name viivarapa or virafarupa 
would be more correct in this case. Sivaramomurii while describing the 
iconography of the present image, says thai. u eouen- the hkadaSarudras and 
Dvada^aclifyas on the proper left and right of god’s head. The Baijnath 
image, however, differ? from the present characteristics. Though the figures 
on the left side of head raise then hands m ino similar la si non ol Si try a icons — 
the idea being obviously to show the axhtyas — it eanu-.a oe sari wheiliei 
l hoy are iv? many as twelve, The figures huiieaung ihe eleven ram as go 
not hold trident, as is seen in the Kanauj image, ue reason lor su,?li a 
disparity in fins icon cannot be. explained, tnc figures aiong v.ai the man 

■/«. SIkiIi, r. I’,. “Oiniiji ii'-rsi it!?M' fOuj-.ia:)' 0 Vr-i. 'X. H. XiX, h.'. 
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image are thirty six in all. In the case of Kanauj image Sivaramannuti has 
applied the Purusasukta and the ViSvarupa version ol the BhagvadagTUt. 
The Kumaon sculpture from its appearance, however, carries a different 
analogy. In this context, therefore, the doctrine of the PahchanUrius needs 
to be viewed taking into consideration the descents of the god. 

As stated above, the image bears thirty-six figures. The Ahirbudhnya 
and the Sattvata Samhitas state that the principal manifestations are thirty- 
nine. The list of these Samhitas, however, seems to be exhaustive. But the 
statement of Varavaramuni in his commentary on Tatlvatraya that “the 
real number is thirty six”, 74 if accepted, would go well with the present 
image. Nevertheless, as noted before, the “image belongs to the same 
school of thought, which produced icons at Kanauj and other places ol India, 
no doubt adopting certain interchangeability in the rigid mlcs of 
iconography. And therefore, it would not Ire inappropriate to call it also a 
vim la tTtpa Visnu.” 75 

However, the latter image under study is clearly noticed with two more 
faces i.e., lion-face (Narasimha) to the right and boar-face (Varaha) to the left. 74 ” 
It appears, therefore, that the above icon did follow the icouographical 
principles strictly. 

But the discussion does not cncl here. We have to take into considera- 
tion lire other traits in the former image. The main figure of the god carries 
some other analogy. The god, as it appears, seems to have adopted some 
of the features of Balarama. They may be briefly mentioned here. The 
eyes of the figure appear to indicate inebriety. Then out of the eight 
hands, two possess a ploughshare and a musaia. The Hr hat Samhitu stresses 
that “Baladeva should be shown with a ploughshare in his hand and his 
eyes should be round and rolling indicating his inebriety; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his body slir.uk! be white like a conch shell moon or 
a ( white ) lotus.” 76 


The above definition fits in the description of the present image. Apart 
from the of h'’r feature mentioned above, there is an eminent oar-ring in the 
left ear. The hair also look tied together which is ivpieafiv baiuiinna 
feature, but nothing definite caii be re m irked about. ihi- since the iuriUi- 
rnukuta, covers the forehead. ' 


74. Schrmfcr V. Olio , tvroJuilh* to PaiuU^w, p. 44. 

74a. T ha oil«:r fp'-ts iiic loialli’ brrtcn, 

7a. NVuiyal. K. v "An Tnicri.t .»% Vifun Image fr-dra BaljnStli { District Almora )” Bi D. G, 
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1 he image, apart from these traits, bears many variations. The attri- 
butes held by the god aic not in conformity with the prescribed order. For 
example, the chakra, instead of being Held by the right hand is carried hy 
the middle left hand. But the variation in the icon cannot be taken as to be 
surprising since the very motive of the icon was to present complex principles 
of iconography. The Balarama features, undoubtedly, found place in it, but 
that only in a wider sense. The image probably focussed on the avataravada 
and had a definite message of its own. Hence the rigidity in the rules was 
very obviously overlooked. 


The image, as already stated, contains a horse-faced figure and a pot- 
bellied on the top. The former may be identified as Hayagtlva, who occurs 
in the Samhitas 7 ! and the latter as Brahma. Besides the aforesaid figures, 
the upper end ol the rim consists of some reclining heads. They are decked 
with jat.a-juta and big kundalas. In the Kanauj image the same discernible 
figures are characterised by Sivaramamurti as the astabhairavas or eight 
Bhairavas. Nevertheless, it is difficult to accept the same identification for 
the Baijnath image. Firstly, both of the images carry a marked dissimilarity 
in the portrayal of the nature of these faces. The Kanauj image illustrates 
them with varied dispositions, while the Baijnath icon keeps them only in 
the saumya propensity. Secondly, the heads in the Baijnath icon are nine 
rather than that of eight — the last one partially appearing near the khetaka. 

The two figures attending on the god may be taken as one of bis 
consorts and the Garuda— the mount of Visnu. 


As noted, the icon reflects on the manifold ideas of Pancharatrins. This 
type of image was produced in the north usually after the early mediaeval 
period. Prior to the Gupta period, almost ail the extant Visnu images, are 
single-faced. It is only during the Gupta period that the multi-headed Visnu 
image appears for the first time. I he reason can uc staled that the Pancha- 
ratrins had their stronghold during the Gupta period, aim the Gupta rulers 
seem to have patronised the cult more than any oilier. This type of image 
occurs for the first time in Mathura 16 and in the mediaeval period lMishmir 


was the first in 
this type below 
Kashmir and lh 


witness the preponderance of this cult. Many Visnu icons of 
gbifjr to i he mediaeval period have been discovered from 
c. other adjoining areas. 7l> Besides, images pertaining to his 
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l v isva.ru ua and kAukuntha forms have also been vcporLed from Gujarat by 
Sankalia. : ’ tf 

Similar to ihj other places of India, Kunyion has several sculptures — apart 
from these two — bearing witness of this trend In the Bnijuath itself, it may 
be noted that one move image contains almost ail I he figures of god’s incar- 
nation around the stele of the. sculpture. This shows that collective worship 
of all the manifestations of Visnu had attained relative popularity during the 
mediaeval period. 

Both of the image?, under study, belong to two differt nt periods. The 
former Ins Ion elaboration in details ot lea t tires. Hence on such stylistic 
considerations, it belong! to c, 9-10 century A. D. The latter with so many 
netv elements may ha placed in c. 12th century A. D. 


KctUyamardtina ( Fig. 63 ) 

Krisna as an incarnation of Visnu is famous for his exploits. His 
feat beginning from his childhood are well expressed in the sculptures. The 
religious Indian artist, it. seems, took much interest in representing these 
Krisriayana scenes in the Vnisnava shrines. 


Excepting the Kaliyamardana scene in the temples of Gbampawat, 
there are no representations of the incident relating to the life of Krisna. 
This particular Kaliyamardana scene finds a very popular place since almost 
all the ceilings in tire temples of Champ Aval contain it as a decorative 
device. The scene depicts the, tail of tire scrpa.nl knotted together making it 
a nice design. Bllakrisna is seated in the middle of the serpent Kfiliya, 
Krisna uplifts his left hand as if to stiike on the hood of the snake. 
He is decked with malaria and other ornaments. A flowing cloth is noticed 
in his body. 

This type of representation of the Krisnayana scene .is also found 
in the temples of Gujarat, Sauk alia has illustrated one such relief from 
So.mana.th in Gujarat. 81 The Gujarat and Rum-^m wnw many identi- 
cal details. The representation of Biilakrigi- ■ . ... ■ , ■. in the Gujarat 

panels in the same manner as that at Champawat in the Almora District. 
Tuc circle of the coil of snake resembles the Somanath relief. The reason 
for this sort of similarity is obvious since the Kumaon panels have been 
immitated from Gujarat. 
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The KaiiyamarTma sculptures on stylistic consider at lous seem to belong 
to 13 th- 14th century A. D. The temples also belong to the same period and 
so the date and the features coincide with each other. 


Brahma 


As a. member of tin; orthodox Biahinanical triad, Brahma, occupies an 
important place and is known as the creator in Hindu mythology. His posi- 
tion in the pantheon is, however, inferior to the other principal cult deities 
like Visnu, Surya and Siva. And thus the icons and temples belonging 
to this god arc quite few in India. 

In the Kumaont region, sculptures representing Brahma arc not many. 
The earliest image of this god is sculphned on the dootway lintel of small 
shrine at Ralana Deo ( DvvTirahat ), which is dedicated to this god. He is 
depicted as seated on a lotus throne and has four arms. The sculpture is 
fairly worn out and so the details are quite indistinct. However, the lotus 
seal which is fairly dear, follows the established principle of BHiul-Samhitri. h " 
The associate figure standing to the left may probably represent one of his 
consorts. 


The sculpture is dated to c. lltli century A. D., of which date the 
temple also belongs. 

Apart from the present sculpture, two stray icons of Brahma come from 
Ghampawat and Baynath. The image from SGlnunpuwal is placed in one 
of the outside niches of the Ghampawa.il Durga temple, the god in it being 
thus a pil.Hvadcvala, of the main deity. The other image from the Baijiuith 
museum ( fig. (>6 ) appears more elaborate. In both the icons Brahma is seated 
in the nrdhnprry: ;V a posture with four c. uid- lad Im.* diOc. -cnl objects. In the 
( Ihamouw. i hn.vw: is noticed li c.t ._hv.hu-’: r. nre-.lii'..- a kala&a and a 

puslaka ( ? ). The other alternative lor di. i.othi may . a k nhka w iris 
case. The tSahkha, however, is a very rare attribute, nssocru •. I wu.fi t -u.lmr-. 
If it really ivp.wHni* rauth:-. h -undoubtedly, introduces a a -w Hem n’t T du; 
iconography i.i ‘.■•rdi'n... Ti:c mu. ■■ ir o g. ra th is H: p-,.h. i holding 
the usual ohie. tr. ; i.v-.l; rigiu nd holdwi .-fd:, whi-m = ; ■ -r-.ruh 
from the oU'er ■ rule it pr.. volmiu’i In -be fhahm.! h.-.m.;. Iw H • ■ ■ ■ ; ■>. 
like a thick round stick, This :ruk > ci =. ■ : ■'.*,! u.r.y :.c r-k u oi some 
local rigmfiemee. Th-Aks th ; V the Torn d ; in km-.', i: h-d As: Hevarnch 
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icons the beard has been prominently shown. In the case of latter icon, 
nevertheless, the beard as well as the moustache arc shown in all the three 
faces, the fourth face being invisible. The details of adornment in the former 
icon are obliterated. The latter, however, is decked with a jata-mukuta, 
hilra, mala, udarabandha, yajnopavlla, keyuras and kahkanas. The dishevel- 
led hair fall at the sides. 

These two icons belong to two different periods. The former image, 
on the basis of the date of the temple on which niche it is placed as pilrsva- 
devata, maybe assigned to the 13 th century A. D. The latter image from 
Baijnath belongs to a slightly later period. As we have seen, the sculptures 
in the Baijnath museum have been assigned to three different periods. This 
image also belongs to the last phase of this artistic movement, which began 
in c. 1100 A. D. and lasted upto the 1300 A. D. 


Hari-Hara Pitdmaha ( Fig. 67 ) 

The Pancharalra texts and Pu tanas give lists of the incarnatory forms 
of Vifjnu. One of them in the lists is Datlaireya 83 or Hari-Hara Pitfunaha, 
who can be well recognised in some of the mediaeval sculptures of India. 

The representation either shows the three members of the orthodox 
Brahmanical triad, namely, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, placed side by side or 
it may appear as a four-armed Visnu, whose Brahma and Siva aspects are 
indicated by their respective mounts carved on the pedastal by the side of 
Garuda, the mount of Visnu. The standing as well as seated types of images 
have been reported from different parts of India. 

At Jagesvar, a slab containing the former variety, i.e. Hari-Hara- 
Pilamaha relief is noticed along with other sculptures stored now in a 
godowu. The sculpture shows three members of the orthodox Brahmanical 
triad standing side by side with their characteristic features. The four-faced 
Brahma— one of the faces invisible in the back side-— carries the following 
objects : an aksamaia in the front right hand, spuk (?) or a flower bud in 
the back right hand. The front left hand holds a kamamlalu, while the back 
probably carries a sruva ( ? ) (sacrificial ladle). Adorned with jata-jiffa, 
hara, kahkanas, yajnopavita and a katisutra, he is being attended by two 
devotees kneeling in adoration. &va stands in the middle holding the charact- 
ers, he emblems in Ins four hands. Thus he holds a Irisula in the back right 
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hand, ak.samala in the front right, a hurling cobra in the hack left hand 
is shown in the katihasta pose. He is decked with the braided jata-mukuta, 
hara, kundalas, keyuras, kahkanas and a udarabandha. A yogapaffa ( cloth 
band ) passes around the thighs. To the right is shown a couchant bull and 
to the left Ganesa in the seated pose. Visnu’s figure is depicted with gada 
in the back right hand and aksamala in the front left. He is endowed with a 
kirlt-a-mukuta ( comparatively of a small size and quite different from the 
usual type ), hara, kundalas, kahkanas, keyuras, vana-mala, yajnopavita and 
a udarabandha. A yogapatta ( cloth band ) passes around the thighs in the 
similar manner as that of the Siva figure. To his right stands a female figure, 
which may represent his consort LaksmI, while to the left is seen in the 
katihasta pose another figure, which is probably Garuda — the mount of god. 

Rao has illustrated two sculptures of this type from Halebidu and 
Ajmer. 84 These sculptures carry many similar traits as wc see in the Jitgeswar 
icon. However, some minor variations are noticed. The attributes of the 
image from jagc&var differ from those of the two. The draperies and orna- 
ments arc also changed. This is quite obvious since all of them belong to 
three different parts of India. 

The sculptures from Halebidu and Ajmer belong to the early mediaeval 
period. The Jagesvar sculpture, however, belongs to c. 10th century 
A. D. This is testified by two facts; one that almost all the temples of 
Jagesvar belong to the period between the 9th and 1 1th century A. D., 
while other is that the present icon also resembles on the other inscribed images 
belonging to this period. 

Goddesses 

( a ) Saiva Goddesses 

The fxikti of &iva has been equally venerated from the most ancient 
times. She is designated by various names as Uma, Gauii, Paravati, etc. 
The worship of the female principle as a whole has a far reaching antiquity. 
It has been W'-ehed iliat there was die cult of Mother Goddess in the Indus 
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mode of repicseniadon is fairly common. However, die Liter also found 
sufficient place in sculptures. 


A large number 
Kumaon. Nevert! ides 


of sculptures represented in either 
s, the independent icons of goddess 


ways are noticed in 
are found relatively 


more. 


A few specimens are really noteworthy from this region. Firstly the 
Paravati sculpture from Mnikhanda ( Fig. 68 ) in District Garhwdl portrays 
a superb workmanship. Another best representation comes from Baijnath. 
There are a few more images from other places of Kumaon bearing almost the 
same features. 


The Maildianda image has a remarkable sublimity. Though comple- 
tely broken, it. conveys yet the real message. The goddess Is represented 
here in the ahjalihasta pose, having a graceful decoration with luira, mfila 
and kundalas. The coiffure is well depicted. The majestic expression Is so 
dearly evident that Rahul Sankrityayan is led to put it in comparison with 
any of the Gupta sculptures of this type. f ' r ' 

Yet another ( Fig 69 ) image of Peru vat i is enshrined at ILujniith, 
Almora District. The 4 ft. G inches high image of goddess stands in sania- 
padasthanaka pose with four hands holding different objects in each of them. 
The front right hand is held in the varada pose, while the back right hand 
is having a hooked staff ( tri.sikha ). The front left hand holds a kamariclalu, 
while in the back left, is held a lotus. She is gracefully d monitor! with 
a karanda-mukuLa, kundalas, mula.;, iuias, key liras ( armlets having 

klrttimukha design ), kankanas, a decorated kaiisutra, a fully decorated 
garment reaching the feet with two decorated chains hanging on the . 
thighs and the pumjams on the ankle,-;. A klrttimukha symbol adorns the 
mukuta, The coiffure is finely exhibited and the locks arc shown flowing on 
theshouldcrs. A mala, containing a mani or ruby at the Ciid, is worn by her. 


On top of the lotus and hooked staff are depleted, according to 
sastrik rules, the two gods, namely, Ganesa and Siva seated ; Siva being 


the 

on 1 


his mount Nandi. Rao, while describing Paravati, slates that in her hands 
there should be an image of &va and an image of the Devaganas ( Ganesa ). 80 


In confoimih 


with fl e cl '.eve rules several images of Par vat!, are reported from 



b viden.ee is in hand from Bengal, wherefrom the 
i-utcd usually with Sivalihga in hand. The same 
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characteristic feature is noticed in one of the Par vail sculptures from Ellora. In 
the back hands of the goddess are Iieid the image of Gancsa and a Aivalinga 
respectively. 88 The sculptures bearing such traits belong to the mediaeval 
period and may roughly ire one or two centuries earlier than the present 
image from Baijnalh. However, the feature in tins image differs from the 
oilier sculptures of this type. In place of Aivaliuga, the actual image of Aiva 
is depicted in the Baijn'ith icon. The reason for variation cannot be pointed 
out. But it may be surmised that in die later sculptures actual Aiva figures 
came to occupy the position of the Aivalingas. 

The iconography of those figures to. Aiva and Gancia is worthy of 
description. Gnn ■:>/;. i is shown seated in the ardh/iparysuaka pose holding a 
gada, mala, parasu and. a flower. A sarpn-yejhopavlta is worn by him. On 
the corresponding side Aiva is shown sealed on his mount Nandi holding a 
ralolpala flower in the back right hand, Irifiih and a kamandalu in the 
back and front left hands respectively, The font right hand is held in the 
jnima-mudrn. He is gracefully decorated vvilh jata-mulmla, mala and keyuras. 
A yogapalta is seen tied arouo 1 his right leg. Apart from it, two more 
figures are depicted on the middle of the stele. The right side figure with 
beard seems to represent Brahma, while the left one may stand for Visnu. 


The image is fully equipped with other details. Flanking the goddess 
are noticed male and female figtv.es with thrums ( fly- whisks ), Some of 
them are. in adoration, while the rest arc seen in a great tension, as if in 
the dancing posture. There arc the usual flying Vidyadliaras with malas on 
top seel ton of the thickly decorated elliptical prabhuvaii. 


Idris image, as far as the anatomical delineation and expression are 
concerned, is one of the bc-st specimen of mediaeval sculptures of Kumaon. 
The beauty is discernible in the treatment of e.yc-biows and the delicate 
lively warmth of the lips. Unfortunately the nose has suffered badly, But 
with all the above characteristics, the image may roughly be assigned to: 
c. 9th century A. D. 
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details tally with each other. But the Dacca image is more elegant. This is 
quite obvious since it belongs to the early mediaeval period. 

A few more Parvati images, though broken, present some noteworthy 
features. A broken image still lying in the fields of Dhikuli ( Nainital District ) 
is of some interest in this connection. A hooked staff and a flower are 
gracefully held by the goddess. She is adorned with a mala, hara and 
kundala, A circular halo behind the head decks the goddess. Yet another 
icon from the Kedareswar shrine at Dwarahat is '.of significance. Occupying 
the seat on the back of Nandi, she holds in her eight arms a conch, gada, 
kamanclalu, dhanusa ( ? ) and Agni. The rest of the hands are broken and 
some of the objects are quite indistinct. This eight armed image is unique. 
Among the goddesses Yogeswari is prescribed with ten arms. 90 But this 
type of eight armed goddess is nowhere described in the iconographical texts. 

Apart from the above image of Parvati, an interesting form of goddess 
from Lakhamandal is worthy of description. The image depicts the goddess 
in the act of performing penance. She stands in the midst of four flames of 
burning fire. Her right foot is placed on a lion and the left on the back 
of a bull. She holds a book in her front left hand. An attendant stands in 
each side of the image. She wears a simple dress. 

On account of the elaborate iconographical features in them, the two 
Parvati icons from Dhikuli and Dwarahat belong to about 11- 12th century 
A. D. But the image from Lakhfimandal because of its comparative simpli- 
city belongs to c. 8~9th century A. D, 


Durga 


The cult of Durga was considerably popular in the ancient past. The 
Epics and other literature tesLify to the history of the cult. The mother con- 
cept of Devi has been well emphasised in the Puranic accounts. Her nature 
has been characterised as “the great saviour who being prayed to, delivers 
men from such terrors as captivity, wilderness, drowning, harassment by 
robbers, great forests, etc. 55 01 


: The Agamas contain the jconographic descriptions of various forms of 
goddess. However, the iconography of a few image types of the goddess is 
essential, for bui ring a few, not all of them are extant for worship. In the 
sumdarci books on iconography emphasis has been laid mainly on her “Mahi- 
sasunnardini and Matrika aspects and a few other allied forms.” 8a 


90 . Rao, ep. si!., VoJ. r, l’t. U, p, 354, 

91. 0 //. *7/., p. 402. 
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The * Co ^ Duigi are either represented accompanying her lion mount 
01 actually riding it. Sculptures illustrating these forms have been reported 
from all over the country. 

Several sculptures ol Durga arc noticed in the region of Kumaon, 
Almost all the shrines contain these sculptures in abundance. Apart from 
the sculptures, there are several temples attributed to goddess Durga also. 

A few standing and seated images of Durga are noticed at many places 
of Kumaon and Garwal, The standing image of Durga from Baijnath 
museum is ( Fig. 70 ) worthy of description. The four-handed goddess holds 
different objects in her hands. In the back left hand is held a lotus bud, 
while the front left hand is extended in the abhayamudrii with an aksarnala 
in it. The front right hand holds probably a vase and the back seems to 
have held a bannana or creeper of the grapes ( ? ). She is lavishly decked 
with ornaments and fully decorated garments. The hair tied with beaded— 
mala flow downwards. Behind the head is a halo of lotus leaves. 

Two simha-vahini images ( Fig. 71 and 72 ) from JageSwar ( Almora ) 
and Kalimath ( Garhwal ) arc again worthy of notice. Though broken, both 
of them present the characteristic features of this type of images. The 
Jagc£war image lias ten arms. Three back right hands are broken. The 
other two hold some indistinct objects. By her left hands she holds such 
objects as khetaka, ghanta, dhanusa, kamandalu and the fifth hand is placed 
on the head of a female figure seated below. Another female figure stands 
at the other corner. The Kalimath image, though differing in represen- 
tation of hands, presents almost the similar traits. Instead of ten arms she 
has only four, in which she carries indistinct objects. Besides these two sculp- 
tures, many such icons are reported from Lakhamandal and Joshlmath also. 


These two sculptures on general siyl 
profuseness of ornament and dresses and the ; 
to c. ll-12th ccnLury A, D. 


istio considerations — such as the 
imlupUciiy of hands etc. — -belong 


Mahisasurammtini 

This form of Durga is the most important and earliest according 1o 
literary texts. Especially in the Dsi-inwkuhnn, tins aspect of Durgil has been 
described in greater details. 93 

Images pertaining to ’this aspect have been repented from all o\ cr India. 
Almost all the sculptures show the goddess in a .fierce, mood and in the action 
ol killing dm demon Ahihkisura. Blit from the Quota period onwards the 

93 , Itae, up, ti ,\j Yol. f, l >, 53 /. ; 
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image passed through a gradual development attaining several detailed features 
by the mediaeval period. 

In Kurnaon the Mahisasuramardini aspect seems to have gained com- 
paratively a popular ground than that of any other from of the goddess. 
Several temples were dedicated to the goddess and legends even in the 
present times are woven round so nicely by the local etymologists that they 
derive the names of many places in Kumaon horn that of Mahisasuramardini. 
For example, Maikhantla. in Garhwal is supposed to have been derived out. 
of this name. 

The sculptures of this form are seen with several variations. Some, of 
the early reliefs from Bhita. depict her with two arms engaged in combat with 
the Demon Buffalo. ni The earliest image coming front the hilly region is 
that from Ghambu. In this brass image ( Stir century A. D. ) the Devi is 
shown uplifting the hind part of the Demon in the shape of a buffalo'' 1 ’’ by holding 
its tail with her front left hand, and piercing its neck with trisula by her front 
right hand. She tramples the buffalo demon by her right leg. The rest of 
the hands hold a sword and a bell. <JG In an early sculpture from the facade 
of the ‘Chandragupta ( II ) cave at Udayagiri ( Bhilsa, Madhya Pradesh ), 
the Devi is shown with as many as twelve arms. In some other images like, that in 
the panels from Mahabalipuram,' J7 Ellora, 518 Aihole 110 and Sunak 100 in Gujarat, 
the Devi is presented with eight hands. Therefore, it cannot be said that there 
was any such rigid rule any lime in respect of the number of hands. 

Almost all the Kumaon sculptures of Devi arc , noticed with four to 
twelve arms. The best representative icons are reported from Baijnalh. 
Barring a few dissimilarities, they carry many identical features. 

The first bearing outstanding features is the Mahisasuramardini sculpture 
( Fig. 73 ) enshrined in the GhakravarteSwara temple at Baijnath. The eight 
armed Devi bears in the right hands khadga, chakra, saktyayudha and a 

9'}. [A. S. 1., A. R., 1911-12, p. 06, PI. XXXI. 

05, In ; lhc later images, however, the demon buffalo is usually depicted as a real human body 
emerging out to combat with the goddess According W Sivaramamurti “the act of cutting 
of heads of the buffalo is a more popular theme with the northern sculptor, and this is 
found depicted all over U. P., Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and the C.halukyatl area.” This 
applies to Kumaon Scons also. See Sivaramamurti, op, c'tl., p. 32. 

96. Banerjea, op, eit p. 498, 

' , 97. Rao, op. tit,. Vol. I, Pt. IT, PI. C,V. 

98, Banerjea, op. tit,, PI, XLT, Pig. 2. . • 

99. m, pi, xmi. Fig. a. V 

IPO. p.inhntis, vp tit. p. MG, PI. XXXIII, Fig. 61. 
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insula which pierces die back of the demon Maliisasura with its three 
pronged-edge. Of the four left hands, three carry the khetaka, ghanta, dhnnusa 
and the fourth one is in the action of seizing the neck of the Demon. The 
Demon rises from a decapitated buffalo whose head is lying severed. He 
holds a sword and is ready to strike. The lion — mount of the goddess — 
is shown pouncing upon the hind part of the buffalo Demon, 

Another image ( Fig. 74 ) from Baijnath, though damaged highly, pre- 
sents also interesting characteristics. It has twelve arms. In the atibhanga 
pose, she holds different objects in her hands. In the top left and right hands 
is held a discus. The front right hand holds a severed head. With the front 
left she seizes the locks of the Demon. The Devi’s fight in this image is 
depicted realistically. The sculpture illustrates Devi riding her lion mount 
vigorously attacking Mahisasura riding a buffalo; other demon having 
fallen below with a sword in his hand. An attendant flanks the goddess at 
either side. This image follows to some extant the iconograpliical features of 
the Ellora relief, where she is . depicted in this changed mode of lighting. m 
Though belonging to an earlier period than the Baijnath image, there 
appears a resemblance to both of them. The observation of Banetjea that 
some early mediaeval sculptures of India began to change the mode of 
depicting the Devi’s fight with the Demon 10 - 2 seems to be quite appropriate 
after studying these extant sculptures. 


The former image from Baijnath is gracefully decorated with kundalas, 
mala, hara, katishtra, painja.nl etc. The hair appear bejewelled. The intens- 
ity of light is well demonstrated. Tin: facial expression during the occasion 


is appropriately portrayed. In short the sculpture hears 
features. Hence it may be roughly assigned to about die 


many late Gupta 
second half of Oth 


century A. D. 



tO». ra-ii-rv.Hj 
102. Iliil., p. i tt'l. 
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they are known as sixteen, while in the others as eight. But the usually accep- 
ted list supported lay iconographie data consists of Brahma nj, Mahesvarl, 
Kauiniul, Vaisnavi. Va.ra.hi, and Ghamunda, though there arc some 
variants. 103 

These Matrikas, as saktis of individual gods are presented in different 
ways. Sometimes they are carved on stone with Ganesa and Virabhadra on 
either side. At times only two or three are represented. Instances are not 
lacking when only the Ghamunda is depicted. All the mothers are usually 
jculplured with mounts of the gods corresponding to their names. 

Representing the Matrika groups are many sculptures in Kurnaon. 
There are variations in them and. they are shown either in the group of 
seven, three, two or only one. The variation in features helps in for- 
mulating a chronological sequence. Some of the selective types come from 
Baijnath, Jageswar and Lakhamandal. 

The Lakhamandal relief consists of sapta-matrikas including the Ga na- 
iad and Virabhadra flanking on either side. The goddesses arc represented 
Tom left to right as BrahmTni on a full bloomed lotus, Mahesvarl on bull, 
Vaisnavi on Garuda, who has a human face and two outspread wings, 
Kaumari on peacock, Varahi on a prostrate human figure, ludrani holding 
vajra and seated on elephant and Ghamuiida on a ‘preta 1 or corpse. 

The Baijnath slab of four goddesses presents Vaisnavi, Varahi, Jndrani. 
and Ghamunda seated in the ardhaparyanka posture. Tlie respective mounts 
are carved beneath the seats. The goddess Vaisnavi has two hands; one being 
held in the varada pose, while the other bears a chakra. The boar-faced 
Varahi holds a fish by her right hand, which she is shown eating. 104 The 
other hand rests on the thigh. Ghamunda alone has four hands in which 
she carries a psia, utVo. handa { loath of the flesh ), the front left rests on 
the thigh, while the i r 1 :!: h:<»Gr- 

Another relief consisting of only two goddesses Kaumari and Vaisnavi 
also comes from Baijnath. Kaumari is seated on a peacock, while Vaisriavi 
on Garuda. Kaumari offers a sweet ball to her mount. Vaisnavi has four 
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hands in which she holds a chakra and a banner with the Garuda emblem in 
both the back IcIl and right hands respectively, while the front right hand 
is held in the varada pose and the front left is broken. 

Yet another six-Matrika panel of the above type comes to us from 
the same place. 1 t, however, depicts Brahman! with three faces seated on 
a hamsa. Mahesvar! is seated on Nandi and holds a darnaru in one of her 
extant hands. 


Besides these groups, independent icons of Ghamunda. are met with 
abundantly. One such image of special interest, is seen at Jftgeswar. The 
goddess (Fig. 77) appears to be in the dancing vigour trampling under her feet a 
corpse. Having lour hands she holds a khadga and a kapala by her back 
and front right hands. The front left hand is broken, while the back left 
reaches the mouth as if she is cutting the nail of the little finger. The purpose 
is, however, something else. Whatever it is, it adds more to the horrible 
nature of the goddess. 


As noted above, the groups of Matrikii images carry some variations. 
They can be placed to different periods on the basis of their features and 
other noteworthy traits. The Lfikhamandal panel depicts Vai§navl on 
Garuda. This goddess on the same mount is shown from Baijnath as well. 
But the Garuda in the latter case does not represent its outspread wings like 
the former. There is again a difference between the two peacocks from 
Lakhamandal and Baijnath— thus representing Kaurnari differently. Tire 
mode of depicting Brahman! image did not seem to have received new ideas 
in features in the beginning. The Lakhamaiidai image depicts her seated 
on a lotus seat instead of the hamsa. Many other sculptures from Baijnath 
show her seated on a full bloomed lows s--ai. However, a solitary six-Matrika 
relief presents her with (our lira Is, the back head being invisible. She rides 
a hamsa. This six-headed Brahma mi figure curries significant change. Together 
with it, Mfihcsvar! is also exhibited on a Nandi with a daman;. It seems 
that all such developin', nu? in (lie mode of presentation came !o he adopted 
gradually in all i hem scuipuues. The; Gbamunda seems to have also passed 
through a gradual process of development. In the Lakhamandal panel she 
is simply seated on a corpse. The iJnijniKh Jab of ibur goddesses presems 
her as seated in die nrd ha pa i c.ruJco posture with a corpse carved just near her 
feef The other details are finite conspicuous. The figure from Lnkhamrmdid 
is Lwo-handed, while- the latter has lour hands with various objf-as held in 
them. The last stage of development is gu-aned in the lone figure of 
Chamunda horn jagesw.w. The complete theme is dealt with quite differently. 
The goddess is shown in a standing posture with a dancing vigour reflecting 
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horror in her very nature. She is shown trampling a corpse with completely 
an emaciated body and a mundamala around her neck. The tied hair on 
top exhibit a digit on the forehead. Besides, a jackal is seen near her 
feet— -a feature which is sometimes found in the Ghamuuda image from 
Bengal. lus 

The group of the Sapla-Matrikas arc thus chronologically divided. The 
first relief from Lakhamandal on its stylistic considerations belongs to c. 8th 
century A. D. The other group belonging to about 10th century A. D. con- 
sists of four and two Matrilca panels, which have already been discussed,. 
The six-Matrika, slab along with the independent icon of Ghumunda represent 
the 12th century characteristics. 


Gaja-Laksnu 

It is a strange phenomenon in Kurnaon art that the goddesses with 
Vaisnava affiliation are very rarely seen. The actual instances of the occur- 
ance of Saraswatl, Laksrni, Sri and other goddesses are not many. Even a 
large number of Visnu icons are depicted without the consort of god. This 
is an important characteristic of the sculptures in Kurnaon. 


However, a few Vaisnava images pertaining to goddesses come from 
Kurnaon. The first in this category is the Gaja-laksmi, which is noticed at. 
least at two places. The first one depicting her is the lintel of a temple in 
the Maniyan group at Dwarahat. The goddess in it is seated flanked by two 
elephants. Other details arc highly obliterated and nothing further can be 
said about them, But another image, though in a broken condition, was 
recently ( Fig. 78 ) discovered in a field by the priest of the Gopeswar temple. 
The lower part is completely missing. The extant portion, however, suggests 
that it is in a standing posture. With her right hand she holds a flower, 
while the left seems to dangle down. The right and left corners are occupied 


by two elephants on lotus seats flanking Laksou and bathe her by pouring 
water through two jars. She. is endowed with kurublas, hunt, nickhcila ^ a 
jewelled waist band ) and artistically tied hair. The Gaja-Laksml sc.nlpl.urc from 
Sanchi 108 and the present icon have some resemblance to each other. The 
former, however, belongs to the pre-Gupta time, while the hirer can roughly 
be assigned to c. 9th century A. D. Though there is a deference of a few 
centuries among them, it seems that die mode of representation scons to have 
remained unchanged for quite a long lime. 


106 - ntiaitrual', ip. cl;., 212! 
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Gafigd and Yamuna, 

The figures of Gangs and Yamuna have played an interesting role in 
the artistic decorative features of Indian art. The entire mythology of the 
descent of Ganga has been very beautifully delineated on the doors and 
niches of temples from the Gupta time onwards. Some of the Ganga sculp- 
tures, "and especially that of Bcsnagar is an example of highest merit. lu7 

The figures of these two river goddesses are not very frequently seen 
in the Kuniaon region. Only a few instances are, however, noteworthy. 
Few small, temples in the Maniyan and Ratan Deo groups at Dwarahat con- 
tain these figures on the doorway lintels. But the highly mutilated condition 
hampers any further analysis of their details. Apart from it, another icon 
depicting Ganga and Yamuna is repotted from the western niche of the 
Lrikhamandal temple. Ganga stands on a makara with a kumblia 
raised in her right hand, while the left hand is held in the kalihasta pose. 
The identification of another figure with Laksmt by some scholars is not 
convincing. 10tJ The Kurina, valiana of Yamuna, seems to have been 
identified wrongly as lotus, on the basis of which the female figure is taken 
to be Laksnh. Like the former figure she also holds the kurnbha. Two 
female attendants bearing parasole. flank them in the right and left corners. 
This similar mode of holding the water jar is also noticed in the Gafiga- 
Yamuna figures from Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh. rw) 

- The . present Ganga- Yannma figures carry many late features. The 
ornamentations and other details are. characteristically of the 12th century 
A. D. Hence there cannot be any doubt > in assigning them to the same 
period. 


Surya ( Figs. 79 and 80 ) 

Tiie worship of Surya has remained in vogue throughout India from 
the early times. During the Vedic age he was held in great esteem and was 
known by his various names, namely Surya, Savilar. Pu.ym. Bhaga, .Vivasvat, 
Mitra and Visi.m. ,!i> In the Hjilhinanas and flic Pm anas his importance 
reached its high-water mark, where we find him with h b twelve names. A later, 
iconographic text describes ihc Lot ms ns Hue expresser ot the world” 111 and 


10?.' up. til-, PI. XV, IWtf. *, - • ■' 

10(1. Vr.X', and Aerav.iun. op, ril , p. 80. ■. , 

100, Rm, op. tit,, Vol. 2, Vt. II, Pi. CLVI, . u, ; 

.110, Banerjea, J. N„ “Surya ( Adilyas and NavagrnUns J. f. S, O. A., Vol. XVf, p. i7, 
til, ft&o, op, tit-, Vol, l, appendix O, p. 06, 
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brings before us the list of Dvadaiadityos. The worship of twelve Adilyas 
along with nine planets or Navagrahns has played noleworlhy role in the 
religious life of the Hindus. 

“It is probable that the systematic evolution of tin's sect both in the 
north and the south of India took place in the early post Christian period in 
different lines.” 112 The importance of the cult of Surya led to a prolific 
growth of his icons. But before the beginning of any definite cult Surya was 
probably represented by means of various symbols like a wheel, a solar disc, 
a lotus flower etc. in the similar manner of the Iranians, which have specially 
been considered as “to he of Zoroastrian affiliation.” 113 

It was believed by scholars like Coomaraswamy lld and others that 
the representation of Surya appears for the first time in the Bhaja. cave 
belonging to about the second century B. G. The figure in the chariot 
drawn by four horses in the cave was thus identified with Surya. It was 
later on questioned by Gyani, 115 who very appropriately gave a different 
interpretation to it. In this connection he relates the story in the Divya- 
vadana, which speaks something of the king Maudhala. According to his 
opinion the sculpture represents the king himself, whose enterprises are record’ 
ed in the above text. 


The latter view has almost reached a general acceptance of the scholars. 

The portrayal of Surya images in the Indian art has always posed a 
question whether the Sun god appearing in varied costumes has absorbed 
something of the alien elements. It is very logical since wc find almost 
all the north Indian Surya images having invariably a pointed cap, tunic, 
open coat and high boots. All these features show that the north Indian 
Surya icon adopted in a greater quantity the Iranian elements in it, while 
its South Indian counterpart remained chaste and pure. 

The glimpse of the Iranian influence is first noticed in the sculptures 
from Mathura belonging to c. 2nd»3rd century A.D. They are generally shown 
with heavy tunic and high boots which bear a closer affinity in feature jwith 
Iran. It appears that the costume of Surya icon was probably influenced 


H2. rni.-'-iicn, r ,?,. j,. go, 

J 12. Mi., p. isi, 

3 14. Coomaraswamy, A. K„ History of Indian and Mr.nnian Art , Lendon/l'9'27, 220 /out 232. 

figs. 24 and 61. 
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by the Iranians themselves, whose 


contacts with India were lone drawn. 


Goomarasvvamy, however, remarks : “it is by no mcans impossible “that the 
Lusdiia kings whose attachment to the cults of Fire ( whether Magian or 
Indian ) is well known, and who paid special honour to the Sun may have 
set up and popularised a form of Surya image dressed in their own fashion. 5 ’ 118 
Both the views appear to be convincing, but the former appears to be more 
appropriate. 


Almost all the Surya icons from Kuroaon belong to the late period. 
Though the reference to the cult of Siirya goes back to about 5th-Sth centuries 
of the Christian era— as is evident from the Talesvar copper plates— the 
inscriptional evidence does not tell us as to what was the nature of Surya cult 
in Kumaon. But beacause of a large scale mass popularity of this cult in 
Iiurnaon, images pertaining to this god were carved throughout the region. 
However, like the other sculptures, the Surya images bad to face a severe 
disaster at the hands of iconoclasts. Despite that, a few representative types 
convey in the best possible manner the salient features of Surya iconography 
from this region. 


The best preserved images come from Jageswar, Dwarahat and BaijnSth. 
Excepting one, almost all of them have an identical posture, either in the act 
of driving the chariot or standing ori the padmapxtha. 


The Surya image from Jageswar is a noteworthy piece of art. The 
three feet high image made on smooth black-sioue stands in the Sam abb mi ga 
attitude on a chariot being drawn by seven horses with Aruna scaled on the 
central horse. He holds lotus stalks' in iris two hands. On the bottom side 
corners are Danda and Pihgala and the goddess Bajani or Nikshubha, Two 
horse-faced ASvins standing in tribhanga and katilmsla noses respectively carry 
malas in their hands. On top corners arc carved Brahma and Visnu figures, 
Brahma holds a pustaka, kamandalu and probably a sruk wilh the lower right 
hand being in the abhayamudril. The back left handholds some indistinct 
Object probably a saukha. All the aheve characi eristics arc also noticed in. 
tire other images from Baijiniih and DivUrahat Nevertheless, some elabora- 
tion in features and new clement visible in these icons are worthy of note. 
Besides the common characteristics, a figure — out of the two attendants 
Danda and Pin gala — holds an inkpot in the Baijnath image. Then there are 
the other symbolic figures of the Surya icons, boiler known as Usa and 
Pratyusa. Botii of them are in the act of driving the veil of darkness. 


I 16. Cooj'inr.-v.iviiiTiV, A. N., Hilary »f indUm mJ Jndti-f.iuti ,-lif. ' ■'iv'ii ii, V. 65, 
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' Bui, another image from D war ah at displays quite different features. 
The god is shown standing in Samabhahga on the padmapitha. Similar to 
the other images, two associates of Surya are shown and probably the bear- 
ded' Piiigala holds a “palm leaf and a stele”, 117 as if writing something. 

A female figure standing in the katihasta pose in between the legs of 
the god remains unidentified. Rao has shown his in ability to identify this 
figure in one of the Surya images from Ajmer. Bhatlasali, while describing 
the SuryamOrds from Bengal, remarks simply that in between the legs' “stands 
a ininature female figure.” 118 The figure has thus remained unidentified. 
But it may be assumed that it probably represents one of the god’s consorts. 
Besides, the depiction of two horse-faced figures or Asvins in the right and 
left ‘ corners respectively is quite interesting. With these figures all the other 
associates of Surya i.e., Danda, Piiigala, Usa, PralyQsii, Brahma- and Vi§nu 
arc well represented in the present icon. 

One notable feature in this image is that almost all the attendants of 
god are adorned with long boots, sun discs and armours in the similar, manner 
of that of the god himself. The Matsya Purdna lays down that the figures of 
Dancla and Piiigala should be “dressed in the north Indian fashion.” 110 This may 
mean that, they should also be decked like the god himself. The other group 
of texts also emphasise that the god should have northerner’s dress. This 
dress should also -deck his male and female attendants. Therefore, the mode 
of representation in the above image from Kumaon is not in any way out 
of order. At any rale it totally fulfills the iconographical principles. An 
image of the early Gupta period . from Mathura illustrates this feature. The 
main figure as well as the two attendants wear boots and long coats. 120 This 
feature, though directly having Iranian affinity, is in accordance with the 
£astpk rules. And the image from Kumaon also falls in the same category. 


Seated image of Surya .( Fig., 81) . 

An image from Baijuath depicts god seated on his haunches in the chariot 
of seven horses, \ fie accessory deities are well adorned as is the usual practice in 
all the sun icons. However, the main, deity carries some, different features. 
His long boots are decorated at the fringes with geometrical designs. His 
Iduta-nmkivta Is quite unlike the other extant images from the region. It is a 
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round cap with a tapering lop. The cap resembles to some extent that of the 
seated marble Surya image from Kishcngarli ( Rajputana ). 321 Though earlier 
in age, one image belonging to the Kostina period shows a similar sitting 
posture . 3 - 2 This particular posture seems to have been originally derived from 
the sitting posture of the Ku^ana king illustrated by Coomaraswamy . 123 


Almost all the images from Kumaon bear similarity in decorative details. 
The boots, kiri{:a~mukuta, kundalas, keyuras, kanknas, malas, hara and a round 
halo sometimes like sun disc decorate the images. However, a few dissimilarities 
in features are observed in die images. The yajilopavlta in the Surya icon 
from Baijnath is shown, with a marked thickness. This feature is found nowhere 
else in the other sculptures from this part. Nevertheless, this is found commonly 
in the South Indian Sculpturs. Another noteworthy aspect of this image is 
observed in a garment held up folded in both the arms. It reaches the knee 
and the two side-ends fall on the shoulders of the attendants standing on either 
side of the god, This trait has again a resemblance to some of the Kusana 
images. The Dwarahat image, besides having the usual decorative elements, 
bears some additional features. The god is shown wearing an avayauga 
( waist girdle ), the lower end of which covers die thighs. In the right side of 
his waist there seems to be a sword sheathed inside the belt. The portrayal 
of sword is, nevertheless, a common feature in some of the early Gupta or 
Kusana images. One such image from Mathura depicts a dagger “between the 
feet fastend to a strap passing through its sheath .” 124 With long moustache and 


other features, V. S. Agrawala has 
type in Surya iconography' borrow 


; described it as the image 
rod from Iran .” 125 The ir 


d ting up “a new 
we from Kumaon, 


though varying in resemblance, may also be taken as its dose prototype. 


The above discussion shows that t he tradition of fashioning the Surya 
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ISO' 


These icons from Kumaon belong to different periods. Tiie difference 
is 5 however, not much. In other words, they roughly belong to a time scale of 
three centuries. The image from Jageswar is a fine specimen of art. On 
stylistic consideration thus this image may be assigned to c. 8th century A. I). 
On the pedastal are inscribed a few names including that of ‘Raul j'ogi 5 in the 
Nagail character of about 1 3— 14th century. This seems to have been | a later 
forgery as the evidence goes against the characteristics of the icon. The other 
image from Baijnath shows profuseness in ornamentation, dresses etc. On this basis 
therefore the icon belongs to c. 11th century A. D. The image from Dwarahat 
is. more elaborate. The god is lavishly decorated. Besides, many figures flanking 
the god are shown in the image as if attending on him. The supreme sublimity 
is diminished dearly in this image. These characteristics put it to be of c. 12th 
century A. D. The other seated image from Baijnath, due to its most similar 
features, also belongs to the same period. 

The Surya icons unlike the other images contain fewer South 'Indian 
traits. Though an earlier image of Surya-described in the preceding pages-bears 
a little similarity in yajnopavlla with the South Indian type, this cannot be 
taken as of great significance. The reason for the purity of Surya icon from 
Kumaon cannot be stated at the present stage. However, it may be assumed 
that the Kumaon icons remained purely north Indian, since the cult of Surya 
grew and developed in the north. Several foreign elements got their 
absorption along with the Indian features. Another reason may be that the 
sculptor became probably well versed with the fkstrik rules laid for the north 
Indian Surya icons. And finally, it appears that the priests and other South 
Indian immigrants clid not intentionally interfere in the development of Surya 
iconography-ihe reason being that they might have been more f-iaivite and' 
Vaijnavite rather than following the Surya cult. 

Mavagraha 


The andquity of Navagraha worship in India cannot be ascertained with 
definiteness. It can be, however, presumed that the worship of the ‘grahas’ 
along with the twelve Adityas came to occupy a very important place in the 
religious life of the Hindus, though it can also be admitted dial the prominence 
of Nava gra has reached higher only afLcr the 5th century A. IX 


X arious text.', such as the I njnaoai kjosfdrci , Visnu-vlharmoltara, 


I'- i* . 

ovguipaumm ;>ilpar(Una. etc. describe tiie forms of die nine planets in different 
manner. Stone .dabs depicting these ‘grains’ were used as lintels in the 
•mediaeval temples of India. The earliest instance of fins nature comes from 
Bhubaneswar temples belonging io the 8;:h~9lh century A. D. 
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In the region of Kumaon a few instances of the existance of Navagraha 
slabs can be cited. The Gujar Deo lemple at Dwarahat contains a slab 
representing these planets. They all are disfigured and any remark about them 
is not possible from their present condition. Then, as referred to before, the 
Adbadari image comprises these ‘grahas’ on top of the Srl-chakra. 

But the slab ( Fig. 82 ) with outstanding preservation and consisting of 
all the nine planets comes from JageSwar. All the figures in it stand in a row. 
Standing from right to left are Surya, Soma, Bhauma, Budba, Guru, Joukra, 
Jjani, Rahu and Ketu. 


Surya is depicted in abhanga pose with two lotus stalks held by the 
upraised hands. He is decked with the kirita-mukuta, kunclalas, hara, 
yajfiopavita, kankarias, and Katisutra. The kirita-mukuta covers the 
braided jafa. 

Bhauma in the similar posture holds a kamandalu in the left hand and 
the right hand is held in the same mudra as of the earlier figure. He resembles 
the soma figure. However, his mukuta slightly differs by the addition of a 
disc on top. 

The fifth figure of Guru is represented in the dvibhanga pose with a 
kamapdalu held by the left hand. The right hand is held in the abhayamudra. 
Other features go well with the Soma figure. 

The sixth and seventh i. e., Jsukra and £ani bear a striking identity with 
the earlier figures in almost all the details. 


Next to them, Rahu appears differently only with his bust. A grinning 
face embodies his nature. His hair tied up in a bunch of spiral coils rise up and 
the 'hands- are in the tarpana mudra. 


Ketu in the present slab is depicted comparatively dwarf. Standing with 
afljalibasla pose, lie is decked with round' kunclalas and hara. Benerjea is of 
the view that in the architectural use of the planets panels depicting Ketu are 
ofialcr period. Citing the corroborative evidence of the shrines at Bbubandvmy 
he says that the earlier period contains only the figures of eight grahas. Ul 
A smiibr slab comimc from the Worcester Museum is illustrated by Saraswali ." 7 
I'f appears that this belongs to the early mediaeval period, while the jilgeswar 
slab to about 9th-- LOih century A. D. The al '.scare of Ketu in Uie former, 
while the: presence iii the hitter make os to accept the view or Banerjea. It 


U l> . II-AtK.Tj'tr., aji, cil., p. 444. 

5 2?', Sararwau S, K., Tfo Sl'ugi'f fit Evip.rt, Vol. V, PI, 1... 
Praties?. }, 


The slab arigiiitfctty cOffiei from tftiar 
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seems that the emergence of Kelu in the Indian art along with other planets 
took place in about the beginning of 9th century A, D 


Garuda ( Figs. 83 , 84 and 85 ) 

Garuda or Garutman, the mount of Visnu is included in the Satvala list 
of the thirty-nine incarnations. The Rgvedic hymn extols him as endowed 
with beautiful wings. He is known with various names in the later epic and 
puranic literature. 

'Flic Garuda motifs in the early Indian art are noteworthy, for in the 
earliest period he is depicted as a huge parrot-like bird with due emphasis on 
some of his physical features. The later stage is non-bird. The first stage of 
him is discernible from the Gupta coins. The later development of non-bird 
is described in the iritatvanidhi and kilparalna , 128 where he is shown as having 
two arms. 

The mediaeval Garuda images are divided into two classes: One showing 
him as Visuu’s mount and the other where he is represented independently. 

From the region of Kumaon both the above types of Garuda figures have 
been noticed, The Visnu icons from here present him generally standing at 
the fringe in the posture of adoration. However, one or two instances can be 
forwarded that the images from Dwarahat and Baijnath have depicted him as 
an actual mount of Visnu. 


About three independent icons of Garuda in a well preserved condition 
are reported from Baijnath, Abdadari and Srinagar. 

These images carry the characteristic features of different ages. 

The Garuda image from Adbadari depicts him as kneeling on his left leg 
in aujali pose. He is decked with hara, mala, sarpa kundalas, keyuras, 
kaukanas, a waist garment and kapsutra. The locks are spread in the form of 
a’ halo behind his head, thus ' making a background for it. The beard, 
moustache and the wings are eminently displayed. Besides, the image has a 
few more elaborate features. They are two female figures standing on either 
side in tlie iribhafig pose tueli of them bearing a chnuri ( fiy-whisk ), and the 
top eoiiieis depict living Vidvaclliaras carrying malas. 

The above Lcarures in the icon are noteworthy. The oilier Garuda 
images from Kumaon as also in some other mediaeval sculptures from other 
parts of India do not cany these features. There seems to be no specific 
description about these decals even in the iconograplnoal texts. The only 


128. Rao, op.eir., Vol. I s p. ?36. 
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assumption may, therefore, be forwarded that the importance of Gan via as a 
deity reached its high water mark in Kumaon during the late 10-1 1th century 
A. D., and the extant evidence proves that even independent shtines were 
attributed to this god. 139 

The other image from Baijnath is also well preserved. It bears many 
similar traits of the earlier icon. But there are a few variations as well. The 
hair tied stylistically with intertwined locks go from one end to the other. 
Besides, one under garment, probably a dhoti adorns him. In association with 
the main figure, there are two more figures in the right and left corners of the 
image. Top corners depict in the same manner, as with lire former icon, 
flying Vidyadharas with malas. 

Two more specimens are noticed at Srinagar. One cf them is placed 
before a Visrru shrine, while the other is actually enshrined in a small shrine. 
Both of them are interesting since they differ in representation. Tire first icon 
depicts the figure covered with an umbrella, while the other is shown with the 
wings and a cobra rising up from beneath the knees. 

All these Garucla icons belong to different periods. The process of 
development is well marked in them. The first icon from Adbadari belonging 
to the 10th century ]ao depicts him with wings and two standing attendants. 
The decoration is plain and simple. The second image from Baijnath inscribed 
in the 12th century character carries varied elements. The wings arc invisible 
while the attendants, instead of standing are shown seated. The figure is 
profusely adorned. The elements in the fsrinagar images are also noteworthy. 
The first, image placed before the Visnu shrine simply shows an umbrella above 
his head, but the other has some interesting features. The Garucla figure has 
wings and is endowed with necklace, kundalas and a small mukuta with a 
stylistic top edge. Apart from it, the figure is depicted in the ailjallhasta pose 
carrying probably a pot; of nector with in his palms. 331 The feats of .stealing 

129. There is a small shrine at f-'rtnagar attributed to this gods which appears to have been l>u’ilt hr 
the late It th-1 3th century A. D. Usually the small shrines attributed to Gauida stand 
before the Vi?nu shrines, a trait which is In confoimity with the required order, but here it is 
independent. 

ISO. It bears an inscription on the pedastal, which though not legible, supplies us the date as 
Samvat 900. With the absence of eta, it is not possible to de.cide whether it brlangs to flaka 
or Vikrama era In Kumaon both the eras have been used in the inscriptions. The earlier, 
nevertheless, predominated, And so, if the above its taken as Saka era, the image may be 
placed in 970. A, IX 

131. Ptof G, Tucci has suggested to me In one of his letters that the elements in the Garuda icons 
from B&ijnSth and Adbadari appear to he the product of Rajasthani art. The point is very 
, Strong, In the early and late mediaeval period because of-poltical urotabUity several 

communities from the plains appear to have migrated to the remote corners of the Himalayas. 
The Rajasthani and Gujarati immigration was relatively more, , Hence the .influence mi the 
art and architecture ofKuinaon was quite obvious. 
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the ncctor by Garuda are narrated in the Mahabharata. Hence the present 
hypothesis may be correct. 

These four images may be chronologically placed on stylistic considera- 
tions. Since the bird represented the earliest form of Garuda, the wings may 
be taken as the remnant of his early nature. The Adbadari image belonging 
to 978 A. D. has wings, while the latter from Baijnath belonging to c. 12th 
century is devoid of this characteristic. 

The above consideration thus puts both the Srinagar images respectively 
to the 11th and 13th century A. D. 


Kubera ( Fig 86. ) 


Kubera, the king of the Yaksas, has been described in various texts. 
“In the developed mythology of later times he was also the Guardian of the 
northern quarter ( Uttaraclikapati )”. 132 Thus being the Guardians of the 
Eight Quarters ( Asfadikapalas ) as well, various texts describe his iconic types. 
Some of the Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Vayu, Varuna etc. were his associates 
in the set up and so, quite obviously, he commanded a sufficient iconographic 
attention. Thus, for him also there are some iconographical principles and the 
observance of these has been taken into consideration While carving his images, 
The earliest allusions to the Yaksas along with Kubera is to be “found in 
the Atharvaveda” 133 where Kubera is mentioned as the king of the yaksas. 


The sculptures of Kubera have been noticed in India from quite an early 
past. Since the Yaksas as a whole had long antiquity in the mythological 
literature, it was obvious that the sculptures pertaining to them were carved 
even before the early centuries of the Christian era. Fie appears to have his 
representation from the pre-Christian period. Reference may be made in this 
connection to the capital of a stone column in the form of a banyan tree 
discovered at Besnagar, Bags and vases overflowing with coins are represented 
under the tree pa conch-shell and a lotus flower, similarly discharging coins in 
tire Other side of the tree have been identified by 'Goomaraswamy with his 
( Kubera’s ) two nidhis i. e. sankha and nadmn. This banyan dree is dated 
to the 3rd century B, C. 1M 


13 2 . Banerjea, op. (it., p, 33?. 

133, Banerjcc, i/a n!,, p. 337. 

15 <. Cw.tm.ira w. a rny , A. K. 7'ih/un, ifiKl, I'l. TC. p. 72. PI. T, Giinvihi;:Ram had -also associated 
*-!. wii'u the- Yakslta. on! i. Hauers:* limvtw.r lias net accepted it and took it to lit: associated 
wiili latslim; and u,ial|y- icprcsi-malioii ci' iii 1 . 15 v.Ala ru|r. Kec ]'.aiisrfi.a. J. M,, Itcliijimt 
An and Arol’-aooicssy ( vV-snai’isro. avid Saivism ) 1368, p. 1 ) , 
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A matter of prime consideration is that the Jaina canonical literature also 
enumerates something about the yaksas. The Kubera is also known as Vaisravana 
and Jambhala in the Buddhist mythology. In his Buddhist prototype he 
holds a mongoose vomiting jewels. 

Knmaon is full of Kubera sculptures. Most of them are in mutilated 
condition. The representative types, are, however, worthy of description and 
both of them come from Baijnath. One of them in a good condition presents 
well defined characteristics of Kubera. Seated on a cushioned throne in the 
ardhaparyanka posture he holds by his left hand a tiny mongoose placed on his 
thigh. By the right hand he holds a bowl up. He is endowed with a ratna 
kundala in right ear, while the left is adorned with a round one. He wears a 
small mukuta, which partially covers his intertwined locks, hara, kahkanas, 
keytiras, bejewelled mala and a dhoti ( loin cloth ), which covers his right knee. 
A halo with lotus design is seen behind the head. A pot kept beside him indi- 
cates his nidhi. To the right side stands a female figure, probably his consort 
Riddhi, with a vase in her hands. 

The features of this Kubera icon have resemblance to that its prototype 
Jambhala of the Buddhist pantheon by the mongoose it possesses. To be more 
specific, it has a little resemblance to the Jambhala image in the Indian Museum. 335 

The other image carries almost the similar features. But. the mode of 
presentation has slightly changed. The excellence in the outwardly appearance 
has diminished. An additional feature is that the image is shown with flying 
gandharvas hovering in the sky with tnalas. 

Both the icons belong to two different periods. The first is inscribed on 
the pedastal in the 8th century character. 130 The second image on. stylistic 
considerations belongs to c. 12th century A. D. 


Jaina Iconography 

We do not have much from this region pertaining to Jaina iconography. In 
the whole of the region, Dwarahat has only to say something about its existence. 

Apart from other extant traces of Jainism, there is one beautiful image 
(Fig. 87. ) of ParSvanatha at Dwarahat. The sculpture is shaped like a niche 


containing in its centre the main figure seated In dhyn or satin 


a seven 


hooded snake canopy, 
with the palm upturned. 


The right hand is placed on:: 
There are two figures on the Lit 


the h:fi on the lap, 
and right. They 


may be taken as 


cimnui'a i rearers. 


enure sou: outre is 


IPS. llfncr'i, Hi T>„ i ir-iun .Vi'i.ir./ 
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V. f-rtnU Series, Pis. XXXVI“ 
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decorated with tablets and diamonds and the upper part shows the leaves of 
some tree. It may probably be the deodar a ( or Deviularu ) which is considered 
as his Kevala-tree. 137 

This image belongs to about the 13th century A. I). The inspiration ol 
fashioning the jaina icon has probably come from Gujarat and Rajputana. 13h 
As this might have happened only after the 12th~13th cenlury, the present 
image may also be placed contemporary with it. 

Conclusion 


A study of the icons in Kumaon helps us to make certain general 
observations which may be summarised below. 

We have no traces of the early sculptures from Kumaon. The reason 
probably being that almost all of them were made of some perishable material 
like wood and clay. Though there is no evidence today of the survival of this 
type of images, a solitary wooden sculpture at Ghampawal lau testifies that the 
practice of making the images in such material was probably common in 
Kumaon and the adjoining hilly parts. 

From the Gupta period onwards sculptures were produced in a large 
number, But the actual inception of the prolific production of sculptures took 
place only in about the 7th and 6th centuries of the Christian era. All these 
sculptures carry some of the Gupta characteristics nicely. 

The period beginning from the 8th to the 14lb~15th century witnessed 
a remarkable growth in the sculptural wealth or Kumaon. The cause of 
the momentum may be the emergence of the Katyuri and the Gbaud 
dynasties in the region. They were liberal and enlightened dynasties and 
may be well credited to have advanced forth the growth of art and architecture 
quite stupendously. 


One of the notable features of the reigns of these two dynasties is that 
with the augmentation of icons many new and varied ideals were incorporated. 
The result was that several complexities arc noticed in the icons from Kumaon. 
It appears that they very unhesitatingly accepted the alien ideas in their 
religious life. The influence appears to have come from almost all the directions. 
South India particularly influenced some of the Saiva centres of Kumaon. 
Noieworihy among ihcm arc Kcdaruath and Gope&war. In the later centuries 


Gujarat and Rajput an a greatly influenced the art of Kumaon. 


i3J\ Bliattacharya, op. fit., p, (jy, 

133. See Architecture Chapter for details. , 

139, It was noticed by the author during his exploratory tour, bill its perishable nature has totally 
disfigured 5t. 
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As is indicated, almost ali the extant images belong either to faaiva or 
Vuisnnva pantheon. Not any Buddha image has cornc across, though the 
discovei y oi one such near Hard war has been reported a few years back. 140 
ihcjaiuas have also left comparatively little. 


11 we view carefully the periodic trends in Kunraon art and architecture 
wc shall be able to say that political as well as religious conditions of the region 
had greater impact on these branches in a definite succession. But one notable 
Nature oi Kumaou art was that polytheism rather than monotheism became the 
cor.: ol the social set-up. The principal deity was reverred as much as was the 
subordinate < leity. This needs no elaboration, but it is necessary to say that 
for ail such elements in the entire western Himalayan region folk appeal and 
interest pi tyed a significant role in various ages. 



140. The yrjlhor has ut-i !■ 


wa alJe :'■> t.wnicc 



CHAPTER VI 

EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 


SECTION I 


There seems to be a dearth of epigrapliical material in Kumaon. 
Whatever of some value we have got at present, is in the shape of a few copper 
plat.es, which have been published by various scholars. There arc hardly two 
or three stone inscriptions also. Only on the basis of this data, it is possible to 
know something of Kumaon history. But the above epigrapliical evidence as a 
source of history comes to us only after the 6th century A. D. 

The earliest grants available in Kmnaon are the two Tales var copper 
plates belonging roughly to about 6th century A. D. Following them are live 
other copper plates and a prasasli, all belonging to the Katyuris. 

Besides these inscriptions, there are a few more from Kumaon and 
Dehradun, though their utility, so far as the hisLory is concerned, seems to be 
quite insignificant. The first and foremost among them is the Kfdsi Rock 
edicts of Asoka. Though the inscription does not directly reflect anything on 
the history and culture of Kumaon or Dehradun, its presence in the region is, 
nevertheless, noteworthy. 

So before taking up anything in details about the copper plates and 
prasastis, we should first put chronologically all the extant records in Kumaon 
and Dehradun. 

I. The KalsI Rock-edicts of Asoka. 

II. Devaprayag Brahml inscriptions ( 2nd to the 5th ceutuiy A. D, ) 

III. Lakhamandal fragmentry stone inscription of the Gupta period. 

IV. Sllavannan’s inscription at jagatgram ( 4th century A. D, ) 

V. Two Talesvar copper plate grants ( 6th century A. D. ) 

VI. The Kasiir Devi Rock inscription ( 6th century A. D. ) 

VII. The Pandukesvar plate of Laiitusuva Deva Year — 21 

VIII. The Pandukesvar Plate of Lalitasura deva Year — 22 

IX. The Bageswar slum buoripdou of JBhudeva ( 9th century A. D. ) 

X. The Panrlukc.h-ar Time of Padmatadeva Year— -25 

XI. Phe PaniiuKY u' Hate of Subhiksarajadeva Year-— 4 

XII. The lAii.li-in-ambl 

XIII. The. Bdrhfii. and Gopcsvv t u‘ Inscriptions. 
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Apart from the published material, a few epigraphs were newly discovered 
by the author in Kumaoo. They are as follows : 

I. Xwo Linhmi and Tibetan inscriptions ircm h'Xft: iil in Ikukinuath 
( c. 5th-6th century A. D. ) 

II. Kasai- Devi Rock 1 inscription near Ahnora ( Gth century A. D. ) 

III. Krdunaili Prasasd ( c. lit h century A. D. ) 

Description of Various Inscriptions 

The third copy of the fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka is cnaraved on a 
huge boulder of quartz on the right bank of river Jamuua at Kfilsi, which is 
about twenty miles to the west of Dehradun town. The boulder is 10 feet 
long, 10 feet high and about 8 leet thick at the bottom. The main inscription 
is engraved on the smoolhened surface, which measures 5 feet in. height, with a 
breadth of 5 1/2 feet on the right hand side an elephant is traced in outline. 2 

The Script 

The script in the KiilsI Rock Edicts is Rruhmi and the language Prakrit. 
The chief characteristics of the KalsE alphabets are that the “letter kh has a 

loop at the bottom A similar loop is found occasionally in the centre of g. 

The end of an edict is marked by symbol resembling a crescent. From Edict 

X the characters get larger and the two letters s and sh arc frequently used 

In a few lines of the first part of the KalsI inscription { 29, 33-36, 39 ) the 
punctuation mark, which occurs once in each of 11, 13, 25, 31 is employed 
repeatedly. Many times, the same mark is found in the Sahasram and Maski 
rock-inscriptions. ;i 

Almost all the inscriptions of Asoka carry marked variations. The 
palaeography of these inscriptions contain the following traits 4 ; 

I. Wide variations in the form of letters — Majority of letters have 
different forms. This shows that they were developed in different times and 
localities. 


II. Local varieties- — -They were broadly the Morthn n and the Southern 
and. also some other regional varieties. 

III. Cursive and advanced forms of letters — The letter posscse's an 
ornamental as well as a cursive ionri. This is particularly noticed in the 

uorihem class of alpha bets, 

1. /. A. Ji 1 Ui> J- i?. 

Hullzsi'.li. K., ser ipliori} of AUkn? C. /. Vol. L-192G, p. XI, 

3. Hultzscli, #/>< etl,, ■[>. XI ' 

A. Fandey, R. !>., Indian Vahw! W, IT ’-Waarar U!;V-\ I.A 
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The most noteworthy aspect among all of his inscriptions is the local 
variations. “The southern variety is most strongly expressed in the Girnar and 
Inddapura edicts. 5 ’ 5 But. there are slight differences in the aforesaid inscriptions 
from those of Dhauli and Jaugada. Even the writing in the northern version 
is not cpiite homogeneous. The pillar edicts of Allahabad, Malhia, Nigliva, 
Padeia, Radhia and Rampurva form one very closely connected set, in which 

only occasionally minute differences can be traced G But very peculiar and 

altogether different is the writing of the rock edicts of Kids!, with which some 
letters on the coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon agree. Perhaps it is possible 
to speak also of a north-western variety of the older Maurya alphabet.” 7 * 9 

Thus it appears that the fuller growth of the existing local varieties was 
not ably materialized because the edicts were incised under peculiar circum- 
stances. Firstly, all of them were drawn in the Imperial Secretariate at 
Patalipulra and then forwarded to the provincial governor. “As the differences 
in the grammatical forms and small alterations in the text indicate, the edicts 
were copied by the provincial clerks before they came into the hands of the 
stone masons. It is a matter of course that the scribes of the Rajukas, in 
copying them, were influenced by the forms c>f the letters in the originals, 
and that they immilated them, be it involuntarily or out of respect for the 
head office.” 


But inspite of all the probable efforts for maintaining purity in the 
inscriptions, local influence can be clearly distinguished from all the inscriptions 
of Asoka, 

In the Kills! edicts itself, there are some features which may be taken as 
of local origin. The frequent use of 5 and sh after the X edict may be taken 
as the remniscent of local influence. This particular alphabet occurs once 
again in the plate of Padmatadeva from Pandukesvar without any considera- 
tion for the proper use of s, s and s or sh. In the entire Kumaon-Garhwal 
and Debradun the use of s and sh became very frequent and its assimilation 
was so deep rooted that even today there Is no distinction between s and £ or sh 
among the people of this region. 

Some of the later inscriptions from Kumaon and Debradun exhibit 


6 . 


6 . 


ruu.k-i-, 

A hoi lie: 
view. 


G.. Ir.dh.r. 
loxrl" l i.liul rocetnly 


av. Cal. Mi 39, p. 51. 

iiV.cwii-i at Minapur may also be interesting from this point of 


it?, tally [istbli. r-.iii.n is i-.v.Miu-d 


7 . . Xaiulcr, G„ p. til;. 

0. Btihler, op. eft., p. SI, 

9, Sircar', op, cii., p. 20 it-. ( I'rfr.rrcit tnir. Chapter TT ) 
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resemblance to the traits of Asokan inscription, and particularly to the Kalsi 
edicts. Noteworthy among them are the Devaprayag Brahmi inscriptions of 
2nd to the 5th 10 century A. D. and the Lakhamaiulal 11 Prasasti. The forrnav 
contains alphabets with ornamental and angular features. Then we notice as 
many as three forms of y. The latter, though belonging to a later period, 
contains highly ornamental mat r as. These all the features remind us of the 
traits found in the Mauryan inscriptions. Hence it may be said that the 
subsequent development ol script in Kuinaon and Dehradun was markedly 
influenced by the Mauryan inscriptions, and particularly that by tire 
Kalsi edicts 


The date ol the accession of Asoka has received a wide treatment from 
various Indian and foreign scholars. According to one view it took place in 
273 B. C., 13 while the other puts him to 269 B. G. 13 Whichever date is chosen, 
it appears that the edicts at Kills! were engraved sometime from 263 B. G. to 
B. G. 259, because we arc told iu line 22 of this inscription at Kalsi that ten 
years alter the coronation, he ( Asoka ) went to Sambodhi 14 

Devaprayag Brahmi Inscriptions 


After the Asokan Rock edicts at Kalsi, the Devaprayag Brahmi inscrip- 
tions are interesting. The inscriptions, containing personal and a few place 
names, are all about forty, They consist of three types of script, known as the 
Brahmi, ornamental Brahmi and the later Devanagarl. 

Tlie characteristic peculiarity of the ornamental type is that a 'cone 5 is 
placed on the top of some of the letters. “The flat and angular bases of d, m„ 
v and h, etc. in some of the inscriptions indicate an early period.” 15 In others 
we notice what is known as the nail-headed or acute angled variety of the late 
Brahmi script. Some of the letters like m, s and h are throughout of the 
so-called southern variety. They have resemblance to the alphabets of Eran 
stone inscription of ftamudmgupui. Such letters, according to J. P. Fleet, 
represent “a variety with southern characteristics of the central Indian 
Alphabet,” 10 which may roughly be assigned to about 4th century A. D. 


3 0 . 

u. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
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The editor of (he inscriptions further argues that the Devaprayag 
alphabets with such type cannot be akin to central Indian, “since these 
inscriptions are in the north.” 17 The view cannot, however, be accepted. 
D. G. Sircar has very rightly refuted the contention by remarking that 
"such records iomid at various places of pilgrimage were generally incised 
by pilgrims coming from a distance.” 18 In the light of the above observation, 
it may be further added that the inscriptions with such traits at Devaprayag 
were probably caused to be engraved by pilgrims visiting from central India 
or the present Madhya Pradesh. And therefore, there should be no doubt to 
take this type of alphabets in the Devaprayag inscriptions as the central Indian 
variety of the soul hern characteristics. 

As regards the date of these inscriptions, the editor, on the basis of the 
aforesaid palaeographical considerations, has placed them to “a period ranging 
from the 2nd to the 5th century A. D. 10 ” Sircar does not agree with the above 
view and propounds that none of them belongs to a date much earlier than 
the fourth century A. D. 20 i t is, however, difficult to accept latter’s view 
because the basis of the former’s view is the epigraph No. 18 which bears a 
tripartite form of subscript y. Though he cites that the same sign occurs in 
the South Indian Middle Brahml records, which is roughly assigned to 3rd or 
4th century A. D., 21 it is difficult to accept that every inscription at Devaprayag 
bears a southern characteristic. Instead, we may say that the trait of several 
forms of a letter in the inscriptions has its origin in the Asokan Rock edicts, and 
particularly that in the Kills! Rock edicts, which because of its nearness might 
be taken as a precursor of this particular feature in the Devaprayag Brahmi 
inscription. 

Silavarman’s inscription at Jagatgram 

The inscription is on the bricks excavated from the Asvamedha site. 

T- ,v \ . t'l.y the inscription clearly exhibits a transition period 

in the T h." .. ■ O. 1 • . ... both earlier and later forms of ma an l a gonial ivc ya 

occurred side by side.” 22 On this basis the inscription may be placed between 
250 and 300 A. D. 23 

Vt. Chhabra, op, eit,> p. 133, 

18. Sircar, D. C„ “Sotr.;- luv-rip'iois fi-tiin U, P.”, E. I. XXX l V, Pt. V, p, 243. 

19. Chhabra, op. pit-., p. J o ,‘_- 

20. .Sircar, 'op. (it,, p, 243. 

21. /fit*, ■>. ? 

22. /, -•!. ,i„ I9B4-B, p, Jl, 

23. Thid. 
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The inscription opens with an auspicious preamble. This is the first 
instance of a classical style in the region of Kumaon and Delira Dun, when 
‘Siddham’ was used in the opening line of an inscription. The antiquity of a 
preamble goes back to the most ancient past, when in Dwydvadana the “echo of 
this tradition is found in a story.” 24 

The Lakhamandal fragmentry inscription 

Another inscription from a nearby place, known as the Lakhamandal 
fragmentry inscription, comes to us width a little similarity to the former. It 
contains the Gupta Brahmt script of about 5th century A. D. The language 
is Sanskrit. Its composition is in verse, the meter being in the Vasantatilaka. 2 " 

“The forms of initial I and y as clearly seen in line 4 and line 7 respecti- 
vely are definite indications of the early charter of the script employed,” 215 

The preamble Siddham is again noticed in this inscription. The inscrip- 
tion contains an invocatory verse, where in the author makes obeisance to 
Nagendratanaya i. e. Parvatl. 

The K'asdr Devi Rock inscription 

The inscription is engraved on a boulder about five miles north east of 
Almora town on the top of a hillock near the modern temple of Ivasardevl. 
“The characters of the letters which are each about four inches in height, 
exhibit an admixture of the North Indian script and the South Indian alphabet 
of the Telugu-Kannada speaking area of about the 6th century A. D.” 27 The 
present author disagrees with the above observation. From the personal 
observation 28 at the site and on further study, it appears that the Kasar Devi 
inscription has a sharp resemblance to the Kutila variety of the north. 29 This 
‘triangle headed 5 script has been wrongly taken by the learned editor as the 


24. Chhabra, B. Oh,, Dipldimlie of Sanskrit Copper plate aranls- 196!, p, 7, 

( tt makes Us fiiC ■•.•ppi-Hi-.'u.ee ■■> tt in'-'r.pUo'.s r-" <he rri.iv'h'tnir. KSabnrl'a'; 
found atjunnar, Mftbad, I Cud, Am io., .Shoiaru-<-.i‘. : . uni' iSav k, '* r.-.o use of ibis luir.v'.lri spread 
from Maharashtra and Andhra • Wina Inc. :irsl 'bur !■-: : i , s A. 55. Jhv;i iJ:s. 'brcn'ii jiunrn 
like the Knslfnin:; ,’.r.d V'. lhpu'T.p;^ adopted ;h's aiisph Uii.s urtivii-.. ... ..Mathura became a 
good oenii:- of ,hu f-inwilu ,-.nd iho iV'.p'as found ami 3-'.npj.d ii hero,” With their rule it 
extended over the North and the Hast of India. ) 

Pre Pawley, «ft. itf/., op. 1.46-46, 

26, Chhabra, op. cif., p HO ( referred to in Chapter IT } 

26. Ibid. 

27. Sircar, 1). G„ ‘‘Inscription at Kasar DevT E. I, XXX IV, Pt. V, p. 248, 

28. /, A. R., 1961, p. 49. 

2i>. Ojha, G. H., PrTid tin dhPratiya LipimMi, p. 62. Pis. XVff-XXUI, 

25 
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script of the Telugu-Kannarla speaking area, which usually has a roundish 
feature 30 quite contrary to the triangular headed kuiila 3i of the north. 

More important Ilian these arc the copper plate grants from Kuimon. 
As they are the best source of our history, it is essential to know about them 
in details. 


The two Talehar Copper plate grants 

These, copper plates were discovered at Talesvar sometime back in, 1915 
at something less than one foot below the surface, while digging the foundations 
for an ordinary wall. 32 “Plate A measures roughly l 1 4,;.-", 11 g" and l 1 
in breadth, and the plate B is roughly V I, 3 " In length and 11]-*'* 
in breadth.” 33 


The alphabet of the seals is comparatively early than that of the plates. 
And it may be rightly said that, the former has many characteristics in common 
with the Gupta script. The Gupta traits may he summarily pointed out. 


( a ) The lower parts of the right hand verticals of ga, §a and ka are 
about double the length of the akshras without vertical. 34 

( b ) The third horizontal line of ja slants downwards. 

( c ) The cross bar replaces the clot in the case of tha in line 3. 

( d ) The transitional form of ya occurs in the seals. 

( e ) The right hand portion of and pa shows an acute angle. 


The records on the plates show later characteristics than the alphabets 
on the seals. They seem to be in the transition stage. “The letters slope from 
right to left. Those worth noticing are : u, ka , tha, dha, na, ma,ya, sa, M 8r ’ etc. 
Particularly ka has a loop to the left such as is generally observable in the 
latter half of the sixth and the first half of the Seventh century. This resembles 
the Lalriiamandal ka very much ( for instance Sakata ). Tha also goes very 
near to the Lakhamandal tha. Similar is the case with dha and na also. 


But the language of the plates is somewhat 


■ main tic;'] Sanskrit, 


It is 


30. Ibid., p, 84. 

31. The term, kutila variety lias been discarded by , iitihlpr and he. calls it instead ail acute- 
angled variety. Put the present use of it docs not have any rcladon with the controversy. 
See diihrcr, rp. ci:., p. C9, 

32. it:. -j. ! 00. ( referred to in Chapter if ) 
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noteworthy that va has throughout been written For ba and the alphabets 
like a, ka and la are often doubled before , a. For example, we notice kkraya 
and yatlra. 


Fra ; The plates are stated to have been issued from Brahmapura. They, 
however, give us vague dates. The first, plate issuer! by Dyutivarman 
supplies us the date as “the 30th day of the month of Paid a of the fifth year of 
the reign. 55 30 The second charter issued by king Visnuvarman is dated “the 
5 th day of the ( month of) Margga ( sivsha ) of the 28tlx year of the reign,” 37 
Both the eras are incapable of being put into known eras for want of more 
specific information. 


The dates of the charters have been assigned on the basis of palaeography. 
Because of the resemblance of alphabets to the Gupta script, the editor has 
placed the seals to the latter half of the 4th century A. D. ns Tire script of the 
plates, bearing some later elements, belong to about the middle of the sixth 
century A. D. 3y 

Style and Matter 

As staled earlier, the grants bear features of the Gupta script. The 
charters arc in prose and, start with the description of the dynastic rulers.. 
But in between wo get several expressions similar to lire Gupta inscriptions. 40 
Apart from it in Plate II, there are quotations from Vyusa, which are never- 
theless, incorrect and incomplete. 41 From the contents it appears that the 
charters are both donative and commemorative. This is clearly indicated in 
Plate II that the purpose of issuing the copper plate is to perpetuate the 
memory by specifying the names of the land given for religious merits and 
fame of the king. 43 


Invocation and Mythological allusions 


The charters open up 
parison of the city of 
Plate II the king has bees' 


y.’i s h die. usual 
nr.ii w a .vTi.fi dia 

’"•O' * i . •.’* ! LI 1 1 


preamble and then begin com- 
i of I'T-andara ( or Indra ), . In 
Visual not dircedy., but ‘as the 


36, Guptc, op, til., p< 121 . 
3 1, Midi, p, 121. 


38. Ibid., p. 112. 

39, Md„ p. 1 33, 
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weilder of the disc. 5 ' 13 Besides, the charters give mythological allusions to lord 
Vi ray cs vara, 14 which probably represented ,4iva. 

Emblems 

Both the plates, as stated already, are soldered with oval seals or about 5" 
diameter having a recutnbant bull, the head of which is turned right over the 
left shoulder. Below it there is a four lined legend giving the name of the 
ruler and his ancestoral genealogy. Before the bull there is either a fish or a 
tortoise and below probably a garucla. Behind it ( bull ) there is another 
symbol which cannot be identified. All these legends and representations are 
in relief and surmounted by a hooded cobra ( naga ). 

The representation of the seal is indicative of authenticity of the charter. 
It is believed that the seal attains elaborate elements in the later course of the 
centuries, but prior to it, “the earlier ones are simple and contain an emblem 
or two forming the royal insignia or coat-of-arms.” 4r ' The above view does 
not strictly apply to Kumaon records. The Tales vat plates, which are known 
to be of earliest, period in Kumaon, bear elaborate elements, while those from 
Panclukesvar, belonging roughly to 9th— 10th century A. D., contain on their 
seals hardly one emblem-a bull and a legend. It therefore appears that the 
use of emblems and legends was done here according to suitability without 
any set rule. 

It has been pointed out earlier that the script in the seals exhibits earlier 
traits than that in the plates. This characteristic of the plates compels us to 
think about them. The editor of the records doubts the authenticity of the 
seals as also of the plates. But he further adds that the “seals are gilded and 
appear to be casts from the originals. 5 ’ 16 However he calls the seals and the 
plates a forgery owing to the following reasons. 47 

( a ) because the seals of both the plates differ in size ; 

( b ) because the knobbed ring on the seal is not cleverly joined and the 
rough portion at its edge gives ample room to suggest that it has not been cast 
in royal foundary, but it is forged and cast from the original seal ; 

( c ) they are of iuferior copper and perhaps gilded to escape detection 
of forgery; 

43. Ibid., p. 120. 

44. BbaqavwH’iritjctvara-jvitniinat-qliafana-kamal-SftudUyStalji. Set; ibid., p. 1 18, 3, 
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46. Aupli., ci',. p. i If/. 
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( d ) the genealogy of the dynasty given in the seal does not agree with 
that given in the plates, 

Tl he plates are also taken as to have keen forged because we get several 
mistakes in the text. But the most important clue is supplied by plate 1 which 
tells that the original grants have been burnt and “that person under the evil 
influence of the Kali age, might in course of time, raise objection,” ;ts This 
appears to have been the cause of forgery. 

The above disparities observed in the seals and inscriptions and the 
statement about the burnt records thus fully testify to the forgery in the records. 

Opening and closing formulas 

The plates open with the word svastx. According to Pandey, this had a 
later development but it attained equal popularity like the word Siddham. 
Some of the earliest instance of the use of ‘svasti’ are found in the Baigram 
copper plate inscriptions ( G. E, 128 = 418 A. D. ), the Paharpur copper plate 
inscription ( G. E. 159 = 479 A, D. ) and the Gunaighar copper plate inscription 
of Vainyagupta. 50 Later on this word is also found in the records ofHarsa. 

The concluding words in the plates give the names of the writers 
Vistiudasa and Dhanadatta respectively and the goldsmith Ananta, who 
engraved them. 

This method is fairly old as we also notice the use of it in the inscriptions 
of the Indo-Greeks, the Sakas and the Kushanas, 01 

The Paiulukesvar Plates of the Katyuri rulers 

The four plates from Pandukesvar are of utmost importance, for they 
bring to us a historical dynasty, whose role in the history of Kumaon region is 
highly commendable. 

Almost all the plates range from 24.4" x 19.2" in measurement. 


Script 

All the plates from Pandukesvar have I he Northern claw of alphabets of 
about 9th century A. .0. The letters exhibit .some curly tea in res and lliereibro 
they have to be assigned io a comparatively early times. Such Later:; as 
11 pa, ma, ya and sa are open throughout at the top, by the term of ihe 


48. Ibid., 111. 

49. Pandey, op, nil,, p, 14?. 
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initial «. 5:52 But a more interesting feature like the Talesvar records is that, ba is 
always used for va in all the records. 


la respect of orthography, some of the consonants are reduplicated in 
conjunction with ra. “The anusvara is wrongly used in some cases for the 
final ma which, however, is usually ictaincd before va..,...sha has been used in 
place of h” 53 as is indicated by khasha. Again sa is used in place of sa, as 
asaclha. Similarly i is found instead of l in line 25 of the second plate of 
Lalitasuradeva. The orthography in the plate of Padmat.adeva clianges 
“by the influence of local pronounciation.” 04 In the similar manner of the 
Kalsi Rock Edicts, there is an indiscriminate use of sa and sa. For example, 
there is asva for asva and kisora for kisora. Again alura has been used for 
abhlra. The former particularly indicates a local word. In both the plates of 
Padmata and Subhiksharajadeva there is no rule for sandhi. 


Era 


The copper plate, grants arc dated in the regnal reckoning of the kings. 
The first plate of Lalitasuradeva is dated ( in line 23 ) on the 3rd of the dark 
half or Magha of the 21st year of the king’s reign. 50 Kielliorn has suggested 
that the above date probably refers to the Uttarayana-Samkranti, on which 
the donation was made. 50 On this basis he has assigned it to 22nd December, 
A. D. 853. 

The second charter of this king refers to the auspicious day of Visuwa 
Samkranti and further adds the date as “the 15th day of the dark half of 
Karttika in the 22nd year of king Lalitasuradeva’s reign, 07 the date of which 
is worked out as 25th September, 854 A. D, 

The plate of Padmata gives the dale as a day ( possibly the 3rd ) of the 
dark half of Magha in the 25th regnal year of the king. “Line 21 refers to 
the Uttarayana Samkranti as the occasion of the grant. 05 ” 

The charier of Subhiksharajadeva is dated in the fourth regnal year, 
the 5th day of the dark half of Jyes'j.ha. 80 


r.2, KHlsor 1 , rp. d>.. p, 1 77, 
OS. Simii, :<p. 2 77. 

St. lit.!.. x>. ?B-:. 

B6. Kielhorn, opt eil„ p, 178. 

66. Ibid. 

67, Si rear, oh. p. ?78, 
via. Hi'!., p, sa-!. 
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Barring the first and the last, the two plates contain the reference to 
various Saihkrantis. I lie Saihkrantis arc the astronomical commencement of a 
solar month i. e, “the moment when the sun enters a constellation of the 
Zodiac 00 ” or an epoch with which Hindu festivals are often associated.” 01 

Vijay Rdjya 

One noteworthy aspect of Pandukesvar plates is that in almost all of 
them, we get an expression “pravardhamana vijay-rajya-samvatsare.” The 
expression carries the meaning as the increasing reign of victory of a particular 
king, who h as used it. 

Fleet remarks about this method of expression that “this was a very com- 
mon one in early times ; and is clue, of course, to the fact that the early years of 
most eras were regnal years, and that after the death of the founder of each era, 
the expression was continued mechanically in tlii case of his successors.” 62 

Besides Kumaon, the use of this expression has also been very common 
in other inscriptions. Particularly the expression appears for the first time in 
the Mathura Pillar inscription of Ghandragupta II. 03 Then in line 6 of the 
Bilsad Pillar inscription of Kumargupta, it occurs like this : “in the year ninety- 
six of the augmenting victorious reign of Kumargupta.” In the Indore grant of 
Skandagupta it. is given as... ...“the year one hundred, increased by forty-six of 

the augmenting victorious reign of Skandagupla. 04 ” Besides, it occurs in .the 
Gaclhwa inscription of the year 148 Gri and in the other series of inscriptions like 
the Gunda inscription of Rudrashiiha 00 and Mathura inscription of Vasudcva; 6 ' 
the Kadamba cs inscriptions from Mysore and several other Sanskrit-Kannada 
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inscriptions r,!) as also in the inscriptions of the Western Glialukyas of Badami. 70 
In the late mediaeval period the expression is also used in Gujarat.' 1 

The use of this expression in tire Kumaon records appears to have freon 
adopted from the Gupta inscriptions. 


Style and Matter 

These charters follow the pattern of the TaleiWar copper plates. In these 
also, the opening lines immediately start describing the rulers. All the grants 
are in prose excepting a lew imprecatory verses at the end of each charter. 
The phrases are used very often. 72 The charters are donative. It is clearly 
proved by the fact that they contain grants of land made to the Brahmanas. 

I 

Invocation and Mythological Allusions 

o 

The charters open with an invocation to Dlmrjati ( Siva ) and holy 
goddess Nanda, The plate of Padmata and Subhiksharajadeva, however, 
make obeisance to Chandrasekhara ( fsiva ). But an interesting allusion in 
,hese two plates compares the king in charity as excelling even S agar a, Dilipa, 
Mandhatri, Dhundumara, Bhagiratha, Bali, Vaikartana, Dadhichi and Chandra- 
gupta. At one place Lalitasurdeva claims to have acted as a boar ( the god 
Visnu in his incarnation ) in saving the earth from sinking. Again at another 
place he compares his might with Prit.hu. 73 

Emblems 


Like the TaHvar copper plates, the charters from Pannduke&var are 
ippended with seals. They measure about 3 55 in a diameter on a handle- 
lice projection on the proper right side. On the countersunk surface, the seals 
rave the figure of a couchant bull facing to the proper left and beneath it a 
egend In three lines mentioning the reigning monarch together with the 
tames of his father and grandfather. In the plate of Padmata, we get the 
projection in the same manner as with the earlier plates of Lalitasuradeva, 
but the seal is mi -sing and amend there L a squarish hole only in the projection, 
Phe plate belonging to Sri bln 1 sharaj. i < 1 cvn is also damaged from all the 
corners, so much so hint the projection is Itself missing totally. 

6S. /, A., Vol. VII. p. 10?. 

70, Ktelhorn. op. sit,, pp. 2, 3, 4, 

71. I, A j Vol, XI, p, 240. 


VI, Prtv^na-vinhatf i t-asva!*hn.-nnt < i , a-chan<;hr-la'fT.rafiga-jlvalokam"avalo ( fcyaja ) la-vu ( 
( liitti )"d rilfiiT. ( ficli'l ), See .v.ro.ir, op. ei;., p. !;!50, 1,, IS, 


( bu ) dm 
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Opening and closing formulas 

The charters open with the preamble ‘svasti srlmat’. The gradual 
change in the opening formulas is visible in the inscriptions belonging to early 
mediaeval period. There are some other preambles also, besides the above 
‘svasti sdmat 5 . 


The conclusion in these charters, however, is quite different. The first 
two plates of Lalilasuradeva end with nine and five benedictive and impre- 
catory verses respectively. 


This method of benediction or an utterance of blessings has a long 
history. Pandey is of the view that “some germs of benediction can be traced 
in the edicts of Asoka.” 7(1 But the actual use of it became distinct from the 
Kusaria period. 75 It can, however, be pointed out that it remains rudimen- 
tary for a pretty long time. It is with the Guptas that the long and full-fled- 
ged benediction starts. Later on it is noticed in almost all the inscriptions. 
For example, it is used in the inscriptions of Yasodharman of Malwa and the 
Gwalior stone Inscription of Mihirakula ( c.. 515-35 A. D. ). 70 But “the 
inscriptions belonging to the period between the seventh and the thirteenth in 
the Deccan and South follow the Gupta and Vakataka styles of benediction 
in their respective regions.” 77 


The imprecatory substance represents the invocation or calling down of 
evil upon persons deeds or objects. 78 

Though its actual use hi the inscription is noticed after the 4th century 
A. D.., the ru dun mis of i( arc found in some of the early inscriptions and 
particularly in Ike Asukait eel ins. 751 

The two oilier plums from Dmdukc^var contain the name of the writer 
of the grants followed by a few benedictive verses. 


Atkinson has suggested a similarity of these records with the Pala grants 
on the following reasons : - 

{ a ) Thai: the name of die scribe is iho same in all the Panchikesvar and 
many other Pala grants. ft0 ; 


Par.fli-y, <■/*. d:., p. Ui‘>. ' 

■?I 5 . Sii'u Kav.oi', - , ‘ The A ra inscription i Isaivdikn U — the year 41” E. I., Voh XtV, p. 134. 

rii.t p. 1 ;; 

V7. IV, U. . : ; , 

7'6. Ihhi. ■ : ' 

70. tritium na kinchi jlwaio arhliiip3 prajijhitabyam fia cha sam'tjo katathavo, Hahukara hi 
doaatn samSjamln pauati devSna piyopriyadasi rsjit, . See Hu’fzsch, op. (it., R, E, f,, p. Xf. 
80. Atkinson, op. ei!,, pp. 400-03. 
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( b ) That both the Kumaon and Pala grants have followed the remark- 
able coincidences in form, language and recorded facts and so it 
appears that they both have a common origin. 

( c ) The list of officials to whom the grants are addressed has no parallel 
elsewhere excepting the Pala records. 

( d ) The Pala records are also dated in Samvat 3 or so like the regnal 
years given in the Pandukesvar plates. 

( e ) Arid then finally he relies on the statement of the Pala records that 
Dharmpaia visited Kedara. 

The above observations are correct. If we compare the Pandukesvar 
plates with the Pala records almost all the above characteristics are noticed in 
them. Bl The reason for such a resemblance has already been discussed earlier. 

The Bagehmr PraJasti 

The only PraJasti which the Katyuris had left was at Bagdswar. 83 It 
has been already stated that the transcript and translation have not been 
satisfactorily done and so there are several mistakes in the language. It is 
not possible in such circumstances to comment on the language and ortho- 
graphy. But like the other Katyuri records, it uses many set expressions, 03 
The opening formula in this is used as ‘Namali svasti’. This expression is 
quite new from the other records in Kumaon. As noted before, this addition 
in the expression svasti tend to show later development. 


The Laklmnandal Prasasti 

The inscription seems to have been incised with great skill and neatness 
and is still in a good preservation. 84 


The chief characteristic of TAkhamandal Pra&isti is that the letters slope 
from the right to the left, and show acute angles ai tiv lower or ai the right 
ends, so also “the tops of die vertical or slanting linos invariably bear small 
wedges, and their ends eithei show the same ornaments or protuberances on 
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According to Biihicr this Lakhamandal PraSasli has much in common 
with the Gaya inscription of A. D. 588-89. As these two are connected with 
the western Gupta alphabet, he opines that they ‘‘mark the first step in the 
development of the acute-angled alphabet during the 6th century ” 87 Further, 
Buhler adds to it that the Horiuzi palm leaves also belong to this class. 83 
But more than this we should look for resemblance to the adjoining region of 
Nepal. The inscriptions collected by Bhagawan Lai Indraji are interesting in 
this regard. Especially those from 9 to 15 are closely allied with the present 
inscription. 89 

Other characteristics of the inscription point out to be interesting. As 
noted before, it has “highly ornamental lianas and matras” 90 

The language is a chaste Sanskrit offering a few irregularities in the 
orthography. “Instead of the anusvara we have invariably na before hi, and 
also before set, with one exception, where the dental na stands.” 01 Like the 
Talesvar and Pancluke^var records, there is no distinction in the use of va 
and ha. Biihicr is of the opinion that it is an “indication that then as now 
the letter va was always pronounced ba in Northern India.” 92 This obser- 
vation is very sound. Particularly in the hilly region the two alphabets va 
and sa have an indiscriminate use as ha and h. 


As regards the contents, the inscription offers a so-called pra^asti “a eulogy 
or panegyric.” 03 


Opening and closing formulas 

The record opens with the word ‘Om Brahma 5 . This is however, an 
earlier trait. The formula ‘Om 5 symbolised the Ultimate Reality. 94 Usually 
it is put with svasti. 

The closing words contain the name of the writer, Bhaffa Vasudeva, son 


of Bhatta Skanda and grandson of Bhniia Kshrnvah’va. The name of the 
mason is given as Ssvar.unga, son of Magadan;'., an inhabitant oi Rauhitaka. 


Tin HarliiU and GoHhtar tridents 


There are two tridents made of copper and brass at Barhfl.1 arid Gop r 


<) A 
<UJ. 
SB. 

90 . 
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Avar. The former is 21 feel high., while the latter about 16 feet. Both of them 
contain inscriptions on their shafts. 

The inscriptions on the tridents are of two varieties. The first has the 
older script, while the second, the Nagari The oldcr-script— Barhat trident 
contains especially several Tibetan alphabets mixed with the Gupta Brahmi. 
The older script can therefore be assigned to c. 6th-7tli century A. D. 
The Nagari belongs to the 12(h century A. D. 

The older inscription does not tell us anything significant excepting that 
it glorifies the prince who got it incised. The name is missing. 

The BavhiU inscriptions opens with ‘Svasti Sri’. The closing lines are 
also benedictivc. 

Gopeswar inscription also resembles the former in its older inscription. 
But that too does not contain the name. Hence the Nagari inscriptions contai- 
ning the name of Asoka Challa or Aneka Malla are quite valuable from the 
point, of view of history. 

Other inscriptions 

The unpublished inscriptions referred to earlier are not very much signi- 
ficant. Only the Prasasti at Kalimath which awaits publication is interesting, 
for it introduces a new dynasty of Rudrasu, whose name is yet to be substan- 
tiated by other records. 

The inscription, however, contains almost all the characteristics of Pandu- 
kesvar plates, Therefore, it belongs to c. 10th— 1 1th century A. D. . 


SECTION II 
Numismatics 

Kumaon offers little numismatic data. As compared to other regions of 
India only a lew series are known. 

Chronologically, Kimindas may be regarded as pioneers as far as min- 
ting at coins is concerned. After them came the Kushanas on the soil , of 
Kumaon, though the availability of their coin-type is pot sufficient, 95 Succeeding 
them, the Y amlheyri.-: sevm fo have played a dominant role in the history of 
Kumaon L Lie provenance oi then' coins has been quite widespread in the 
region ol Kumaon. Actually, none but the Yaudheyas have only left hoards 
°1 <:o * 1,s in Kumaon, And therefore, their contribution to the numismatic 
tvcall.ii of Kumaon is of great value. 
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lies us the history of two warlike tribes, who occupied the region at a time 
when it was isolated from the rest of India. 

The description of the coins is as follows : 

Almora corns 

Shape — round 
Material — Silver 
Weight — 327, 281, 304 grs. 

Obv. A circular mark with a zig-zag tail in the centre; bull before tree-in- 
railing. Side : Siva-dattasa; Siva-pali ( ta ), Har ( da ) tasa. Rev, A nandi- 
pada and a standard encircled by four simultaneously growing pine trees. ' 00 

The Almora coins-probably indigenous-have remained a subject of 
interest among numismatists. On the basis of the script used in the coins, they 
have been dated roughly by Allan to about 2nd century B. G,; meaning there- 
by that they belong roughly from 2nd century B. G. to 1st century A. D. 

The question arises as to which dynasty these rulers belong. Rapsoiy 17 
Powell Price 0R and the .m* • -i l;. have attributed them to the Almora 
branch of the Kuninda ■ i ; I y. 


The symbols on the coins require our special consideration. Powell 
Price has identified the tree as the Bodhi tree and the animal on the obverse 
as a stag of Kuninda type. 1CK) Allan, however, describes the animal as a 
bull. 101 This seems to be quite convincing if we carefully observe the animal. 
The tree is also interesting. The drooping branches of it suggest it to be a 
pine tree. Speaking about the Kuninda tree, Gliakrabortty remarks that the 
Kuninda tree seems to be a pine tree with a conventional irprmoi gallon of 
brandies arranged in three or four rows . 102 The other symbols with a zig- 
zag (ail may cidiei be taken as an ornament d device or a river flowing from 
a small ( iieuiar hill. Though tin- representation of a' hill symbol in all the 
other coin.-, is quite diUereul, it. is very likely that the prevent form of the hill 
might have been iftt-LmUd in this minner due id r.ojjm: local vaiiniiou. 


0i i, ' 1 1 i in itii - (oilivviu!; 
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The symbols on the reverse also need a thorough appraisal. Allan sugges- 
ted them to be c an altar surmounted by ( triangle-headed banner ) with an 
elaborate nandipilda symbol on its face." 103 Ghakraborlty vaguely describes 
it as “the two symbols between the posts, the upper ones is the triangular 
symbol and the lower one may be a nandipada.” 104 However, the present 
author has shown elsewhere that “the four long sticks with leaves like things 
are indicative of the deodar ( cedar ) 30ii tree.” A coin containing the above 
symbol was discovered by Powell Price in Almora on which he commented 
that “deodar does not grow in the plains and this taken with mountain symbol 
points to a hill 10,J origin. This supports the assumption that the deodar and 
pine were both used as the devices on the coins in Kumaon, and particularly 
those on the Almora coins. Even in the present day the deodar or cedar tree 
resembles closely the coin type and so there cannot lie any doubt in assuming 
that it represented the above device. The reason for the inclusion of both 
the trees may be explained thus that the pine signifies the dynastic symbol of 
the kunindas, while the deodar or cedar signifies some connection with the 
hills. Apart from it, the other symbols are more problematic. It is better to 
take it as a standard, and the other c an elaborate nandipada ’, 107 as Allan 
has put. 


Besides these three coins, a further discovery of Kuninda coins is report- 
ed by Kala and Prayag Dayal. The former is said to have examined about 
eight coins out of a hoard of a thousand coins from Srinagar in Garhwal 
District. According to him all the coins are of the same Kuninda type, “but 
they show a little variation. On the obverse there is the usual deer facing a 
female, with the usual symbol above the deer. But the clecr faces to left 
instead of right, which is its usual position.” 10H The other symbols on the 
reverse arc tree in railing and six- arched hill. They contain both Brahmi 
and Kharosthi legends on the obverse and reverse respectively. 

The Kusham coins 


Next to Almora C'.'iu;-; id i he Kunindas, wo have three K/usbana gold 
coii'-s from Kashi pur. These are the first series of the Ktishana dynasty to be 
discovered from Ruin non. :<j; ’ 
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Following is their description : 

Shape— round 

Material— gold 

Obv. King standing right wearing a peaked cap. Holds a standard by 
the left hand, sacrifices at the fire altar, decorated with a trident. Sides : Ins- 
cription in unintelligible Greek characters. 

Rev. Goddess Ardochso seated on the throne facing, holding noose in 
right hand and cornucopiae in the left. Sides : Brahml inscriptions^ Edhuraya 
adhuja or Sadhuja ). 

No. 2 Obv. Similar to No, 1 

Rev. As above. Side ; Inscription in debased Greek ( APJOOJI ) prob- 
ably intended to be ( APAOXPO ) 

No. 3. In all the characteristics it resembles the first coin; on the reverse 
there is a vertical legend, letters (?) in Brahml. 

The distinct features of these coins are : firstly, the figure of the king 
faces to the right instead of left. Secondly, the line of the male skirt reaches 
a marked concavity in the type. These considerations lead us to assume that 
the coins belong to the later rulers of the Kushana dynasty. Besides, they 
carry a close resemblance to some of the coins particularly that illustrated by 
Rapson. 15 a 


As described, the legend in Greek is unintelligible. However, the legend 
on the reverse, as noted before, is interesting, for one coin bears a complete 
Brah mi legend, which as far as !■' is deciphered supplies, us the name AdhajS 
( or Sadhuja ). Tt suggests that ilie coin was issued lor an area where Brahma 
was a predominant script during those days. The name may be either of 
some governor or may in: only some epithet . On oilier coin the legend is in 
mixed scripts i.e. Nagaii and Brahml, It consols of three alphabets vertically 
pul. from the opposite under the left arm. This method of pulling legends 
has been termed by Banerjea as after the Glunese fashion*. l!l The third 
coin also bears a Greek inscription, similar lo that on some coins noticed by 
whitehead. The fust four alphabets show conformity, while about the rest 
ill- Ibrincd lei lots, ii may be said that they came lo appear in the present form 
due to gradual degeneration and debasement in the script. 
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Taudheyn coins from Dehradun : 

A hoard of about 161 copper coins was discovered at Jaunsar Bawar of 
Dehradun District as early as 1936. Prayag Dayal examined them and 
concluded that they came under the class 3 coins of Allan. 113 According to 
him the coins belong to the later stage of Yaudhcya history and may be 
assigned to the 2nd century A. D. 114 . 

The coins are interesting as they bear various devices. 

Shape—- round, cut unsystematic. 

Material — copper. 

Weight- — ranging from 195 grs. to 82 grs. 

Qbv. generally six-headed Karttikcya, standing holding a. spear and 
resting the left arm on hip. Legends : inscriptions in bold and cursive BralimL 
characters. 

Rev. goddess, chaitya, building deer and bull standing before trcc-in- 
railing, etc. 

Date — assigned according to the style, symbols and inscriptions, as 2nd 
century A. D. 


One of the coins presents a god and goddess standing on a lotus — a 
feature quite alien to the other type of the Yaudhcya coins. The other 
peculiarities are a circular mark below Chaitya, building on the upper side, 
cock-standard, bull and ass in place of deer. The identification of ass, how- 
ever, presents some difficulties. We do not. find even a horse used as a 
symbol elsewhere in the Yaudheya coins. But here the animal may better 
Be taken as a hill pony instead of an ass. If the view is accepted, it will 
really be an interesting addition to the devices in the Yaudheya coins. One 
more coin of the hoard is again curious. 115 The KSrttikeya identified on 
this coin is quite unlike the others. It is more a geometrical device rather 
than a human form. Nothing can be explained about this distorted represen- 
tation, but it seems that the coins could not withstand the varied olimndV: 
conditions. 


Taudheyn coins from Lansdoxinie. ( Garhwal ) , • 

Yet another discovery of a hoard of copper coins of the Yaudhcya?.; 
has been reported by Kala from Lansdowne in District. Garhwal, nf; The 
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coins totalling about 129 were examined by the above scholar and according 
to him they may be roughly put between the end of 2nd and the 1st half of 
the 3rd century A, D. 


Shape — round, cut unsystematic. 

Material— copper, 

Obv. multi-headed or six-headed Karttikeya, standing, facing, holding 
spear. No legend. 

Rev. sometimes Karttikeya and fsiva holding trisula, Deer, goddess, 
etc. occur on the reverse. Legends : in Brahml, names of the lungs adding the 
epithet Jaya and Rajano in some cases. 

The coins bear symbols and legends of peculiar characteristics. The 
hoard includes several coins bearing the legend llavanasya. This ruler is 
absolutely new in the Yaudheya history. Apart from it, there are about 
twenty five coins of Bhanuva. Allan had published one of this type in his 
catalogue. The symbols are also new in many cases. Besides the usual 
Yaudheya symbols, namely, six-headed Karttikeya on the reverse, other 
symbols like the hill, river, etc., these coins bear six-headed Karttikeya and 
the luva holding tiKula, 

As noted already, some of the coins contain the epithet rajno, A special 
characteristic is, however, worthy of consideration as one coin adds the epithet 
Jaya. 117 This is significant since the other Yaudheya coins also possess this 
epithet 

We do not have evidence pertaining to the Gupta coins from the region 
of Kumaon. Future discoveries may fill up this gap. However, at present 
we have to close our study upto the Yaudheya period only. 

Conclusion 


The epigraphy as 
represented by (.lie data 


well as the numismatics of Kumaon are very poorly 
available to us. 


The connected story is 
order by stray evidences. 


lacking and one has to build up a chronological 


The epigraphs of early period from Kumaon do not contain any account 
about the religion, political and cultural life of the people. Actually they do 
not contain anything excepting the panics of the engravers. The Aiokan 
Rock-Eclict at Kalsi docs not throw any direct light on Kumaon, but, as noted 
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before, it influenced the development of script in the region. The real 
beginning of epigraphic history takes place only with the TaHvar copper 
plates. Then the end is marked by the Pandukesvar copper plates. Though 
the Cband rulers issued copper plate grants, they are all late, and most of them 
belong to the late 1 6th— 17th century A. D. 

The numismatic data are also meagre. Excepting the evidence of tribal 
Coins, there are no later coins from Kumaon. The reason for the absence 
cannot be explained Nevertheless, it appears that the future exploration 
and excavation may yield good results and bring before us a few new series 
of coins minted in Kumaon. 



CHAPTER VII 
RELIGION 


Religion seems to have played an outstanding role in shaping the destiny 
of Kumaon people. Unlike other places of India, this part of the Himalayan 
region lacks in the literary and inscriplional data pertaining to the history 
of religion. Hence the basis of our study remains the ancient relics of the 
land that tell us vividly the tale of the past. 

The Kiratas, who are said to have occupied the valleys of Ganga and 
Yamuna, have left nothing about them. Therefore the speculation about 
their being mythical stands very strong. 


The region witnessed a rapid transformation at the advent of the Khasas 
and later on in the immigration of the Aryans. Their migratian to the Kumaon 
Himalayas probably changed the whole religious outlook of the region. 
They seem to have introduced the Vedic religion. The aboriginals of 
Kumaon had probably their belief in demons and supernatural Spirits. On 
the Aryan’s immigration the above practice of worship mewled into the 
background and some sort of nature worship was introduced in the land. 
As noted before, the Khasas were a, branch of the Aryan stock. It can, 
therefore be assumed that they also worshipped the nature as well as some 
of the Aryan gods and goddesses. The Khasas lost their superiority at some 
stage afterwards. The reason for it may be that they had possibly abandoned 
the strict observance of the religious usages, inis cicgmuiuiou ol ihe Khasas 
has, however, nothing io do with their 1 clip, ions /.cal. It was probably a social 
degradation (Vein the higher fold of the Aryan society. 


The actual transfonualion of the region of Kumaon lakes place during 
pie time oi the trilwl dynasties, namely i he Kunindas u.d the Xaudheyas. 
They introduced for the first lime die form of government, a sei currency 
system and probably die idea of anthropomorphism in the worship of gods 
•Hid goddesses. Il anpeais from their coinage that they were probable ihe 
followers of the Hindu pantheon, in ihoir coins Siva and Kariiikeya Uaturc 
prominently. Besides, the Km. bud as seem io have fallowed the symbolic 
worhip, which is evident, from their coins Sound at Ahnora. Almost ali of 
them hear symbols like the nine, and cedar trees, iviudipada altar etc. lnc.se 
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objects had religious sanctity, particularly the cedar was mentioned in the 
Puranas. But it can be assumed that the Aimora branch of the Kunindas 
were devoted more to £jiva worship. Their names after the god corroborate 
this view. 

The Yaudheyas did not confine their devotions to any particular sect 
of the Hindu pantheon. Thus, while their coins bear more figures ot ICartli- 
keya and J§iva holding trisula , 1 Lakshmi also finds place in their coin-series. 
Therefore, we may conclude that both the tribal dynasties, though leaning 
more towards ^aivism, revered Visnu and other allied gods and goddesses with 
an equal fervour. 


Dark Age 


After the period of the tribal dynasties, a stage of darkness descended 
on the history of Ivumaon. But a few stray inscriptional evidence tells us 
that the region of Kumaon and specially tire part known as Kedarakhanda 
or the. present Garhwal and Tehrl Garhwal had attained a marked sanctity 
by the 3rd or 4th century A. D. Pilgrims had already started visiting the 
sacred centres. This is testified by the names of the pilgrims engraved on the 
rock. a behind the present Ragunath temple at Devaprayag. 

But more than this some sort of political and religious consciousness had 
grown up in the region of Dehradun. This is evidently proved by the 
relics of A^vamedha site at Jagatgram near KalsL It has been already stated 
that the performer fallavarrnan probably belonged to the Siughpura dynasty, 
whose genealogy is recorded in the 6th century inscription at Lakhamartdal. 
The dynasty seems to have worshipped 4iva. But prior to this dynasty also 
another comes out with a list of rulers. As we have seen, they have peculiar 
names, but they used to worship Parvati ( Nagendratanaya ). 

Another dynasty of rulers at Brahmapura had their devolian to almost all 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Besides Jmva and Vi?nu, homage has been 
offered to Indra also. In the inscription they are said to have descended 
from both the sun and the moon. 


The beginning of the 7th century witnessed die arrival of Hieun Tsang 
in India. His account about the Kingdoms of kadia flourishing during his 
visjt here :s very interesting. It, h.w been already stated dim he tins also spoken 
aooul die kingdom oi Govisuna. J I is description uboiu this kingdom high.' 
lights its ad around development ij ; the field of religion. A tradition is currently 


1, 

2 . 


Kata, S. C., ‘.Soaiif- ijiO’.rcsfii'?: coin-, of Yaudliryss', j. 
Oi.'o.abra, it. Ob., ‘fJovfijr.ay.ig, Tiritini InsLriviions’, 
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/vide-spread that it had once several temples and monasteries. % This is corro 
aerated by the testimony of Hieun Tsang also. He remarsks : “There are 
:he followers of both the Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths. There are five 
monasteries within which reside a few monks and there are some dozen 
temples of the gods. The followers of the different Brahmanical sects dwell 
together without distinction.” 3 It shows that people in the kingdom of 
Govisana were much tolerant in outlook and religious freedom was markedly 
observed. 


Religion under the Katyuris and Chands 

Religion prospered under these dynasties unabated. The accession of 
Katyuris had to face an atmosphere of religious strife and sectarian antipathy. 
They tried to overcome it and were somewhat successful in their efforts. 
They are said to have wiped out the growing influence of the Buddhist reli- 
gion from the region of Kumaon, 

Saivism and Vais\iavism 

Under the Katyuris and the Chands the progress of the Brahmanical 
religion reached to its highest degree. The eclectic tendency of the times of 
these dynasties is reflected in their religious ideals, for it is clearly seen that 
none of them confined the spiritual allegiance to one and the same deity. 
The temples and sculptures of various gods and goddesses further corroborate 
the above view 

The arrival of Sankara in the Kumaon Himalayas brought a tremendous 
change in the religous life of the people of this region as he is supposed to 
have been assisted by the Katyuri rulers in implanting the Brahmanical reli- 
gion firmly. They patronised it as a state religion and .several shrines of Hindu 
gcfls and goddesses were built by them. It has been stated already that though 
the Katyuri rulers were l!w followers more of jSaivism than of V alp; a visit i, 
they had no sectarian bias, for .instance, it may be noted that the first ruler 
of the joshimaih branch of the Katyuris favoured tiro cult of S asudevr.-Jirislina. 
This is evidently primed by the Vasudeva temple at joshlmarh and (he name 
of oiie of the rulers of the Katyuri dynasty, who also named him as Vasudeva. 

The copper plate grants of fac Kaiyuri rulers offer high extollation to 
fviva. The use of .several epithets in the records proves that the 'worship of 
Siva was comparatively popular 4 in Kumaon. 

3, A. (i. ,.. Eil, XJiCumc'af S, N.i pj>, 3o?-Ot3. 

4. T’j'i jiit- DhUjiaii, Vy3gJifesvars» OJiaiwlraJelbRrft arm Mflhesvilni occur quite fre* 
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The reason for it was quite obvious. Since the Katyuris were associa- 
ted with Sankara, they acted upon saving fsaivism from disintegration and put 
the religion on the forefront. 

The Katyuris went a step further in patronising the sub-sects of foaivism. 
This statement meets corroboration in the temples of Kumaon, wherein we 
notice traces of Pfdupata influence on the Joaiva sculptures. Almost all the 
temples at Jageswar bear witness to this influence. Later on this cult had 
greater impact and the Jjaiva shrines like the Kedarnath, GopeSwar, Kallmath 
and Baijnalh show marked influence of it. 

The Katyuri rulers very fervently named their capital as Karttikeyapura 
after the god Karttikeya. The sculptures belonging to this god are many. 
Therefore it appears that the worship of the god was fairly popular in 
Kumaon. 

Gancsa’s worship was as popular as that of the other gods, The Katyuri 
temples bear the figure of this god on the doorjambs, lintels, niches etc. 
Some independent shrines along with ancient images, also exist today. 

Thus it appears that the main aim of the Katyuris in this region was 
to assure a victory of orthodox Brahmanical religion over the heterodox sects. 
Though they were mainly Ssaivite and gave a great fillip to the sect, they 
appear to have brought a conducive atmosphere for the revival of other 
Brahmanical sects also. 


The Ghands seem to have accepted the same religious set-up. Though 
Saivism remained superior during their times also, it appears that they accepted 
the teuei-r of die Biaiimanicaj religion also. 


Since the period of the Chanel’s ascendancy was marked with a political 
strife in the entire north India, it was felt necessary by the votaries of different 
religious cults to bring out some sort of reconciliation in the disputed questions 
of religion. Hcr.cc the images and temples were taken as the best medium of 
such expression. Tor mis very purpose icons carrying composite elements were 
produced' dining this period. 


Surja worship 

Besides Siva, Visnu and Durga, the cult of Surya became very popu- 
lar in the region of Kumaon. As rdened to ahvady, the -. xiollaUou to 
Sun god is found in the Tairtvar copper plate gnu m of the 5ih~iuh century 
A > ft . But tiscu n i-iocs r.ci toil us about luo nature ot Sun worship in 
i , ii I-. ; a, t. I i-i irJ.il. a 1 1 Leli. appears to nave a uiir rmliqmiv must have entered 
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the region of Kurnaon at' least in the beginning of Christian era. But since 
we lack in the literary and archaeological data, any finality to this view 
cannot be claimed. 

' The Katyuris as well as the Chanels favoured the cult of Surya. This 
is ' testified by the presence of a large number of sculptures and monuments 
pertaining' to" the god. The iconography of the sun god and his worship 
developed in Kumaon on a set line according to the North Indian principles. 
As is indicated elsewhere also, Surya in his iconic elements was not at all 
influenced by the South Indian features. 

The temples ascribed to Surya are many in the Kumaon region and 
the images installed in them are locally named as Baraditya, Suryanarayana, 
Bhaumaditya etc. 

The following of the cult is kept up during the present times as festivals 
are celebrated generally in the month of < Paus ! ' or January as also when an 
eclipse occurs. The god is given oblations with water mixed -with milk and 
flowers. ' 


The Cult of Sakti 

The antiquity of the fsakti cult in Kumaon cannot be precisely determined 
because of the lack of material. 

The origin of the goddess is given in the Vajasaneyi-Saifihita 5 ' by 
various names such as Uma, Parvati, and Durga. The goddess came to 
occupy a prominent position durug+hc -Ghipta period,- She was usually asso- 
ciated with Isiva. Her influence go! wG.iid ! the destructive aspect gave 
her such names as Kail ( the ‘ ;■ •. J Narali ( the Terrible ) BLuma! 
( the Frightful ), Ghandl, Ghandika or Ghamunda ( the wrathful ). 

The, HaijivariKa refers to her worship by hill and jungle tribe, . “In 
Mahablinruta Durga appears inrl ilFocoiit !y as iiic wife of Narayana and of 
diva, the inter asocial ions became increasingly Jsaivite.” G 

In Kumaon die Katyuris and the Ghar.ds worshipped with an 

equal fervour. th the Katynri records the invocation for goddess Durga or 
'Naixln Bhagwatl is re;n.a led frequently. 

Temples belonging io .goddess Durga and Umii arc m’any in Kumaon, 
It appears, however, drat UmP and Durga attained independent, entity res- 
it I'.liiiun* i:ar ,, a, H. )>., far At'/ e! Jwpoiii l.hitlr, 11 . -! f> i5 . ' •' '1 , < / ■' 

fi. N., '.viIm'’ ‘ibe <’,Y<i.;s»ii: A«/. r. £ . 
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pcctivcly, for we see equal number of temples belonging to both of the 
goddesses. 

During these days the worship of Durga has become comparatively 
popular, while that of Uma has receded into background. We do not know 
when this happened first. But it appears that the growing influence of the 
fkktas in the region of Kumaon might have brought out this change. It 
mi«ht have been probably due to their influence that various forms of Durga 
received adoration in Kumaon and particularly the Mahi£asuramardini aspect 
gained stronger ground. The goddess is known by various names today. 
Important among them are Durga, Kali, Kaihsamardin! 7 , Mahi&asuramardinl 
Tiipurasundari 8 , Chamunda and Chandika. Each of them is associated with 
one or the other feats of the goddess. 

Besides, the eight Matrikas also seem to have attained some prominence 
in Kumaon. Several sculptures partaining to them were carved during the 
Katyuris and the Chands. Shrines were attributed to them and usually all 
of them enshrined together in one temple. But we have instances of separate 
temples of Vaisnavi, Variihi and Narasirhhl in various parts of Kumaon. 

The worship of Rama 

The worship of Raghunatha or Rama lias been popular throughout 
India, According to R. G. Bhandarkar “the belief in Rama’s being an incar- 
nation of Visnu existed in all probability in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era.” 0 He further remarks that as there is no mention in, the work 
of Patahjali, nor is there any nvrintirw- in which it occurs, these circumstan- 
ces show that though he was an .‘-va-fua of Vi§nu, there was no cult in his 
honour. 

The cult of Rama was probably founded in about 12th, 13th century 
A. D. It is stated that Madhva or Aannadtlrtha, the founder of the sect. 


7. Tn ffnrienrhSa, if is related ln>v. r Vi gnu deacesidrd to Prat ! a and jicxiiia'IcK 1 Ni'lr.VkSiartlpinT 
10 he ijorn ru ninth ehijri of Yasi.Jn, when !»: was born aa Krishna in order to deleft 
isjmar, s drs'po, 'Hence the Vaisnnva epithets in the hymn cornua tuu^ her with Krishna 
nndcr worship n' Srinn-;:u- ( Kotivu ) as Kfinisatnardini ( or em-i.er or Kninsji ),” fj ce 
Ail-muon, .-■/>, et!., p, 7v4-‘jR. 

0. rripurfisomiar’. raoans an ‘'/namet- of Tripura, Tripura hr.ro. lOjMosrnl? the throe aerial dfir.s 
of Use Aso.ras, nrc of t.-un, one of silvar, and one of gold, which Indr a svifh aii his weapons 
couli! nol destroy, In ibe Mnhrthiir.rm.i, Yudhi?thira Jells Krishna how Rodia destroyed the 
U.iec ■:iiie:i- See Atkinson, o/n tit., p. i'tii'i. 
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had visited BadarikaSrama and brought the image of Digvijaya Rama. This 
had led Bhandarkar to surmise that “the cult of Rama, therefore, must have 
come into existence about the 11th century.” 10 

Whatever we may surmise about the actual inception of the cult of Rama, 
it is definite that the theme pertaining to the god come to take place in sculp- 
tural representation about the 6th century A. D. For example, the Dasavatara 
temple at Deogarh shows a Ramayana panel. 11 

The antiquity of the cult of Rama in Kumaon cannot be fully ascer- 
tained. The present day worship of Rama is especially performed on the 
auspicious day of Ramanavaml. The festival is celebrated throughout the 
Kumaon region. Noteworthy places are Devaprayag, Pauil and Almora, 
There are temples with Rama images at all these places. The day on the 
Ramanavaml starts with a holy bath and then the worship of the image of 
Rama along with his consort Sita and brother Lakshmana is performed. 

Like Kumaon, there is a similar practice of Rama worship in the Kulu 
valley. The antiquity of the worship in Kulu goes back to the late mediaeval 
period, when a king of this place instituted annual festival or mela in honour of 
Raghunatha. Here the pre-eminence of this god has reached so much that on 
the occasion of this festival almost all the village gods are to be taken there for 
paying their respect to Raghunatha ( or Rama ). la 

The secondary gods and goddesses 

Side by side with the Brahmanical religion, the worship of other 
secondary gods and goddesses progressed in Kumaon. There are temples 13 
attributed to them and their worship started probably in the late mediaeval 
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period of Kumaon I us lory. Noteworthy among them arc Garuda, Dattiltreya, 
Hanumau, Paras ar a, Mandhatu, Kapila, Agastyamuni, Ghatolakachha and 
Gorakhanath. 

Gorakhanath ' 

Among all of them, the influence of Gorakhanath and his pantheon seem 
to be markedly visible even today in the whole of Kumaon. It is, therefore, 
essential to know something more about the Goralthanathis in Kumaon. The 
followers of Gorakhanalhis are known as Darsanis or more distinctively as 
Kanphalas, 

The antiquity of the pantheon is a subject of controversy, Kanphatas 
believe that their scot existed before the world came into being, 14 which is evi- 
dently an exaggeration. As his following is widespread in India and Nepal, 
thac are several stories with new interpretation at every place about the anti- 
quity of the sect, - His followers frequently refuse to give the time and place 
of his ( Gorakhanath ) birth, because they consider him a superhuman, The 
^ epalesc hold that he came to Kathmandu from the Panjab, Other . tradi- 
tions from Ouclh, Nasik and Gorakhpur in U. P. have some bearing about 
his connection with the Panjab. Therefore, on the basis of these traditions 
and the presence of a monastery at Tilla in Panjab, it would seem best to 
hold that Gorakhanath was a native of the. Panjab. 10 " “ • ' 

The richest field for legends in which he plays an important part, is 
the Panjab, Later on Maharashtra was dominated by the Natha Sampradaya. 

■ ic influence spread far and wide during the mediaeval period. It went as 

jjl as and Rajpulana. But more than this, the connection of. the 

Kanphatas is said to have remained with the Sidclhas of Bengal, who had . 
composed poems, known as the Charyapadas between A, D. 950 and 1200. 10 

help °f traditions and literary evidence, it may be said that 
Gorakhanath or die sect of T\“ii;)],aias flourished about the end of the eleventh 

1200^A l ' LK Uv Hhh century A. D. and anyway not later than 

. ' T ! ,1| !' lirn ' fi '’•'iniuaucd Kumaon from the .very beginning of its 

inception. •’ m:y are fouuu riming the present times at various shrines of 
Lhairava or tihaimm in ihe local dialect. Particularly at Srinagar in Garhwal, 
jGnrakhanhf.il ir. worshipped as' an incarnation of&va. -Vs far back as 1924 
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Briggs carried a survey of this region ls and found that there were a few 
grihastas scattered about in the neighbourhood of Srinagar. Below isrlnagar 
there is a small cavern where there is a gilded image of GorakhauUh, Besides, 
they have temples in Naini Tal, Almora '.and Dwaruhat. Near the Dak 
Bungalow in Almora is another private establishment. The temple contains 
small images of gods and goddesses including an image of Gorakhaaadi with 
large ear-rings greatly exaggerated. At Dwaraliat in village Kama there is a 
temple ascribed to Naganath. A pir 19 of this sect looks after the temple. 
They have their dominance in the entire Garhwal andTehri also. At Dewal- 
garh and several othere places near Pauri Garhwal, .such as at Daduwa, Devi 
and near by it, there are temples of Ranphapis, They are now grihastas 20 
having landed property and several other paraphernalia. But their customs arc 
still the same and they follow the rules laid down by the sect. 

As stated earlier, the Pa^upata- — a one time popular sect of Kumaou-~~got 
merged up with the Kanphatas, so much so that there is a total disappearance 
now of the former sect in the region of Kumaon. 

Local deities ■ 


The most significant aspect of the religious life of Kumaon is the rever- 
ence towards some of the local deities. Though they have less importance 
from the orthodox point of view, it is essential to know something about 
them since they appear to have been the outgrowth of &aivisra and Vaisnavism. 

Ghanj,dkarna 

Gharfiakarna or Ghaudyal is worshipped both by the lower and the 
higher , G - ip-dly. “The name Ghantakarna means he who had ears 

as broau as a beli or who lias bell in his ears,’ 5 21 


About the character and antiquity of this deity, nothing :*i rwniDble 
to explain. However. lie is taken, as an attendant of Biva ati> • by :r-n.c as a, 
manifesto lion of Gapes, t, He is supposed to be of a gv:aL u.mwr'Mcc met 
is worshipped under the form of a water-jar ad the bailor 6f the culm.cous 
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diseases . 22 He is a gatekeepr in many of the Kumaon temples and particularly 
in the temples of Garhwal. 

Though in a different way, Ghantalcarna is worshipped by the Newar 
community in Nepal. On a certain auspicious day he is woishipped and 
finally sunk in the river in the form of a statue lest he may injure the crops 
and the cattle wealth. 


Bholanath 

“The current legend regarding the origin of the local deity Bholanath and 
his consort Barb ini forms one of the connecting links between the universal 
hierarchy of spirits and goblins common to all the mountainous countries.” 23 
With the higher class of people Bholanath and his consort arc, however, taken 
as the form of lYfahadeva with his Sakti. 

The antiquity of the worship of Bholanath goes back to the times of 
the Chand Rajas of Kumaon. 

The story runs like this: “One of the rajas of Almora, in the lower 
Himalayas, had two sons; one of them fell into evil ways and when he was 
disinherited his younger brother Gyanchand succeeded. Many years after, 
the elder bx'other appeared in the guise of a religious mendicant and Gyan- 
chand procured a gardener to slay him and his pregnant Brahmapi mistress. 
The dead man became a Rhut or evil spirit, and is now worshipped as Bhola- 
nath, ‘innocent lord 5 , a title of fsiva, of whom, by and by, he will become 
a manifestation. His mistress and her unborn child also became bhuts and 
are particularly dangerous to gardeners. A small iron trident, the emblem 
of Siva, represents him , 24 and it is placed in the corners of the peasant’s 
huts to guard them against any sudden calamity.” 25 


As stated above, the antiquity of the worship of Bholanath goes back 
to Chand’s time, However, it may be surmised that the belief in ‘demons 
and spirits, malignant and beneficent has its indigenous origin. This very 
belief’ in the cot live of lima has the development, of various stories about bhuts 


or evil spirits in 


h:r days of Kumaon’s social life. 
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Satyanath 

At Dewalgarh there is a temple of Safyanfuh. The service of the 
temple is conducted these days by the Sadhus. It is dfficult to say about the 
nature of this god—whether it is Vaisnavite or fsaivite. Atkinson has, never- 
theless, propounded a view that it probably represents “one of those non- 
Brahmanical deities affiliated to the regular system in course of time and 
adored indifferently . 53 " fi But the contention seems to have less weight. 
Instead, it appears that the worship of Satyanath originated as a sub-sect of 
the Gorakhanathls. The JogI or Sadhu at Dewalgarh, Known as the Fir, is of 
the Kanphata sect. He follows almost all the rules laid down it the seel. 


Briggs also speaks about a sub-sect of Gorakhanrithis and calls it as 
Sa tana this, which according to him, has its prominence at Purl in Orissa . 27 
Gahgandth 


It is one of the favourite deities of the Doms or the lower class of people. 
The origin of the deity is accounted for in a similar way as that of 
Bholanath. It is said that a mendicant falling in love with a courtier’s wife 
got himself murdered along with the lady at the hand of a Lohar or blacksmith. 
Like Bholanath and his companion the mendicant and his mistress became 
goblins and vexed the people, so that they built the temple and instituted a 
regular service in honour of these spirits, 

Smabana, Khavish ( or Preta ) 


“The demon smasana is usually found at burning grounds, which are 
as a rule placed at the confluence of stive ms and hence called maraghat.” 23 
Smasana is supposed lo be of a black colour and hideous appearance. Khavish 
resembles smafena in hi.-! malignant uni rue. It is a belief that he becomes a 
smasana or Khavish who dies either due to accident or some wasting diseases. 

Both these demons possess many of the attributes of Chamunrlo Devi. 
The preta is usually shown being trampled by Ghilmunda in her sculptures. 

Goril 

Goril is also called Goriya. Gwcl, Gwall and Gob Kb reputation, is much 
more and his popularity is unquestionable among the lower dawes in Kumaon, 
He has temples throughout Kurnaon. But his worship is more prevalent in the 
districts of Nairn Tal and Aimora than that in Garhwai and Tehri. He has 
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local names derived from some celebrated place or person like Siva. Thus the 
Goril at. Garura is known as the Iriyakot Goril and so are the others. 

We do not know anything about his antiquity, Ihcre are, however, 
local legends about his origin that he knew about his past life because he 
was bora of a mendicant woman, who was engaged in austerities and penance. 
As he was the son of a raja he ascended the throne of Kumaon on attaining 
maturity. Due to his wisdom he became an object of worship during his 
life time and more after his death. It is believed that he was thrown in an 
iron cage in the river Gorigahga, ( or Garni gaiiga ) by his step mothers 
during his childhood. He floated there and reached finally a fisherman’s 
house where he was named as Goril after the river Gorigahga. M 

In some places a regular daily worship of Goril is held and assemblies 
meet on fixed dates to propitiate all the village deities. 30 Some small shrines 
are attributed to these gods near the villages or in the boundary for the 
protection of the entire village from calamities and several other bad effects. 

Rdja-Riijexvan 

This goddess has been in the state of worship by the petty raja’s of 
Garhwai from the ealry mediaeval times. They assemble at Dewalgarh In 
Garhwal twice a year, where her temple is situated, and pay their reverence. 
“The goddess is usually represented as seated on throne, the three leet of 
which rest on figures of Brahma, Visnu and Joiva.” sl 

This is a' most unusual representation. So it is difficult to explain 
clearly about the nature of this goddess. Instances o!: Ganesa being trampled 
by the Buddhist deities come to us from Nepal and Tibet. I he Mahayana 
Buddhist goddess Aparajita is usually “represented two-armed and seated with 


Sl), In (he Himalayan Folklore the description is differently given* the author. gives a diffeten 
pedigree of the rulers ol’ Champuw'atgarh and coanccU the story with Ihem, He is shown 
superhuman here also. He is said to have ruled ovei Ghainp5w4 c yu h and was 'cry tn tel 
beneficent. See Gairola, T, D., lliinolayiin FnlUori', Alld. 10 3o, pp. . 66 (5 A 
30, TIi.; is very intercom* ‘i... v ■ffvTn.i' Brahmins known as Ghatitawlt 
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one foot on Ganesa 5 ’. 33 When standing, her left foot is put on the left leg of. 
Ganesa, in which pose she is called Ganapatisamakranla. 33 Excepting this, we 
do not have any other instance of any god being trampled. The present repre- 
sentation from Dewalgarh might have been the influence of Tantrism, which 
had once spread in the whole of north India including Kumaon. 

In her present worship the. gooddess is taken as the form of Durga' 
Since she was worshipped by the Rajas of Garhwal, 34 she was probably 
named Raja-Rajesvarl ( which may mean the goddess of the Rajas ). 

■ ■ The worship is generally performed during the “nauratri of Ghaitra and 
Asadha and at the two harvest seasons. 53 35 


Kshetrapala and other tutelary gods 

This is a tutelary god of fields and boundaries. It is a beneficent deity,' 
who does not. normally force his worship on any one by injuring them or 
their crops, Every village has a small temple, often not more than a Tew 
feet square. 

The description of the god comes in Suprabhedagarna and Karanugama. " 
The former recommends naga yajnopavlta for the deity and a garland of 
skull on the head with trisilla, khadga, kapala, ldicfaka etc. Rao had identified 
it with Bhairava. 30 

- • Kshetrapala has a temple connected, with jageswar grant as guardian. 
of the- sacred forest of Tafikara region: As the monuments at Jageswar helong 
roughly to 9th and 11th century A. D., the shrine of Kshetrapala may also 
be taken contemporary with this, period. 

Another, tutelary god of cattle is Chaumu. It is taken as the protector; 
of cows and other, cattle. Yet another is Badhan, whose nature is the same, 
as that of Chaumu. - . . . ■ . 


Some of the kings of Katyuri dynasty have temples after their names. 
Particularly Raja Dhamdeva ( a later Katyuri king ) has a temple in Pargana 
Pali of Kumaon. He is worshipped as a YCub-dcvaia 3 by some ol the .Josh! 
Brahmins of Kumaon and particularly by ihosi- ol Poklnua m Garhwal.. 


32. dotty, 0. tit., p. 48 ( ..-.li-ic*’. ‘o ! ii ). , , . :• '. /. . f 
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Naga worship 

Besides the worship of local deities, naga { or serpent ) is worshipped 
throughout Kumaon and Garhwal. 


The antiquity of Naga worship in India goes back at least a few 
centuries before the Christian era. The testimony of Greek writer Aelian 
“testifies to the existence of real serpent worship — the cult of live animal — in the 
Panjab during the fourth century B. G.” 87 Fergusson is of the view that 
neither the Aryans nor the Dravidians were serpent worshippers and “any 
traces of serpent- worship that may be found in the Vedas or earlier writings 
of the Aryans must either be interpolations of a later date or concessions to 
the superstition of the subject races.” 38 He further adds that Indian snake- 
worship was un-Aryan in its origin. 

Whatever might have been the nature and antiquity of serpent-worship 
in India, it is proved by the discovery of terracotta figurines of nagas at 
Sonpur, District Gaya in Bihar that the snake was well known to the people 
in about 7-6 th century B. G. 39 Nevertheless, it cannot be said whether 
the serpent or its worship had attained popularity during those days. 


About its antiquity in Kumaon, nothing definite can be said, but it 
may be assumed that it must have had a long antiquity here also. In 1877 
Rivett Garnac noticed a few cup-markings along with figures of snake carved 
qn the rocks in and around the region of Almora. 40 The above author has 
quite significantly attributed them to some ‘nomadic race” 41 

The above view brings out a suggestion that these rock sculpturings may 
go back to the most ancient past and probably they were done by the aborigi- 
nals of Kumaon. Thus the snake worship may be a non Aryan institution in 
Kumaon, which was probably handed down to the more civilized people in the 
subsequent period. 


The serpent became largely popular in all the religions. 
Him Jus, u found place in the Buddhist and Jaina mythologies. 


Apart from the 
In the Buddhist 


3?'. VogelJ. ph., Indian Serpent’Lore, London, 1936, p, 2. 
38. Ferguson, J. s T'i .v i,„: Supnii V/crsUp, p, 715. 


39, 1 . A. St., 7950-6:, p.: 
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literature the “dreaded serpent-demons arc generally represented as devout 
worshippers of the Buddha.” 42 

The Buddha and the Jaina Tirlhaukaras are often associated with nagas 
in their sculptural representations. In sculptures of the Gupta period, found 
at Sarnath, the two nagas suspended in the air ‘half-bodied’ empty their 
water-jars over the head of the infant Buddha, who is shown standing on his 
lotus. 4:! With regard to the art of the Jainas, it should be noted that the 
Tlrthankara Parsvanatha is distinguished by a snake-hood. According to a 
Jaina legend, it was the Yaksa Dharanendra who spread his many hoods 
over the heads of the Arhat during a violent storm. “In all probability this 
story was modelled after the legend of Muchilinda.” 44 

The Naga worship is very common even today throughout Garhwal and 
in other parts of the Kumaon region. The Nagadevatas are known by 
various names in Garhwal. Important among them are Beni-naga, Karakota 
naga and Vasuld-naga, Out of them Karakota holds a key position as he is 
worshipped in Kumaon, Nepal and Kashmir equally. There are actually many 
temples in Garhwal. “They are Vaisnava temples to faesa-naga at Pandukeivar, 

to Bheiaka-naga at Ratgaon and to Sangal-naga at Talor to Banpa-naga 

at Margaon in Painkhancla; to Lahandeu naga at Jelam in the Niti valley 
and to Puskara-naga at Kshetrapal Pokhari in Nagpur.” 45 More than this, 
there exists a tradition in Garhwal that the Nagas once resided in the valley 
of Alakananda. 


The domestic worship of the Naga is done more on the Naga-PanchamI 
day, which falls during August-Septembcr every year. On this day the ground 
is freely smeared with cowdung and mud and figures of five, seven, or nine day 
serpents are rudely drawn with sandlewood powder or turmeric. Lamps are 
lighted and waved before them, incense is burnt and food and fruits offered. 
This is repeated both in the morning and evening and in the night stories in 
praise of the Naga are related. 4( > 


Buddhism 

Besides the worship of the Brahmanical gods and 
Kumaon were influenced by the Buddhism during the 


goddesses, some parts of 
7th centurv A.D. Krong 


42. Vcrfjnl, t;?., !UJ. 

43. ibid., p. 96. 

44. mi., p. 104. 
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Tsang Gampo of Tibet employed a policy of expansionism in his frontier 
region. He was a staunch follower of Buddhism 47 and so along with other 
parts in side Tibet, he must have tried to proselytise the inhabitants of the 
border regions, which comprised the present day Garhwal and Kumaon. 

Though we do not have a single instance of the following of this religion 
in Kumaon during the present century, we have to surmise about its existence 
here on the basis of the traditions and a f e ,v other direct evidences. There is one 
universal tradition regarding the visit of Sankara to the Himalayan region and 
his driving out of the Buddhists and unbelievers and finally restoring the Brahma- 
nical religion once again. Atkinson’s remark in this connection is noteworthy : 
“In Kumaon, particularly as in Nepal, Sankara displaced the Baudhamargi 
priests of Pasupati at Ivedar and of Nfirayana at Eadarinalh . 55 ' 18 

Besides, the remains of the Buddhism of Tibet or the Latnaism are distinct 
in and around the region of Badarinalli. But. more than this the personal ob- 
sera vations of the author at Mana are important. On enquiry it was revealed 
that though the religion has totally disappeared today, the decaying tradition 
still survives in the form of stories that the village was once under the Buddhi- 
stic influence. We do not know as to when actually the transformation in the 
religious set-up of Mana. took place. It can lie, however, surmised that the 
extinction of the Tibetan Buddhism after the visit of Sankara followed a gradual 
conversion of the people at Mana. And this ultimately resulted in the total dis- 
appearance of the Lanaaism from this part of Kumaon in Lhe course of centuries. 

The evidence about the Buddhism at Govisatia as given by Hieun-Tsang 
remains at present inicorroboraUve until the area is subjected to scientific 
excavations. 


Jainism 

Wc do not have evidence either literary or traditional about the exsi- 
tencc of Jainism in Kumaon. Hieun-Tsang also remains almost silent about 
the faith iu this region. But a few extant remains help us to believe that the 
religion was not totally unknown to people. A few TirLhaukara images 
along with a multilaied yaksa on the mountain top and the Gvijardeo temple 


4 ■ This Tibetan Buddhism or LitmiEism is more or less an extension of the Indian Buddhism. 
U.-idiLi-d iv marls : u this connection that there is not any radical transformation of Indian 
.lu.-’dlustn 1,\ 'i iiiciai’s. It is essentially and in details too the same as the popular later 
theistic or MahaytCna ( or “Great Vehicle” ) form of Buddhism which had developed early 
in India and which was predominantly current there between the seivuth and twelfth 
centuries A. D. S < * Waddell, I . A,. ;r7b U-sJIki-m of TiU: bmun.m, (.W.„ n>39 p, XI U. 

48, Atkinson, op, eif,, p. 4i.it>. 
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executed in Jaina taste 49 testify to the existence of Jainism in and around 
Dwaxahat. However, nothing can be stated about the other parts of Kutnaon. 

Conclusion 

This brief' appraisal proves that though the stronghold of Bvahmanical 
gods and goddesses has remained comparatively superior from the ancient past, 
the local deities have also attained sufficient importance throughout Kumaon, 
Among the peasantry of the outlying parts, Visnu is little known and &va is 
worshipped under the form of Bhairava or the lihga, but the common resort in 
times ot trouble or distress is Govii, Ghaumu and other village gods. “The 
truth is that popular religion in the hills is the worhip of fear, though Bhagwan 
is named as the great god, he is supposed to allow mischievioin and malignant 
spirits to injure the person and property of people. When famine and pestilence 
stalks abroad, the village temples are crowded and promises of oblations are 
made.” 50 A tradition comes to us that during the Chand rulers of Kumaon 
the Kali in Gangoliliaf ( Almora District ) reccievd human sacrifices. Atkinson 
remarks about this ritual that it has been borrowed from the Buddhist and the 
fsaiva Tantras. 01 

Whatever may be the local aspect, of the religion of Kumaon, the land is 
most sacred due to the existence of the Badari and Kcdar. To the Hindus “the 
Kumaon Himalaya is what Palestine is to the Christian.” 5 - 1L is considered as 
the home of great gods and its visit as the great way to final liberation. The 
sources of Gauga, Yamuna — the two sacred rivers of the Hindus — are taken 
to be very auspicious. This living belief persists even today resulting in the visit 
of these holy places every year by several thousand pilgrims. 


•19. C.IIC/.. II., Tlii 1 Aii of Cliarahsi in the Islamic Period I. J. 0. /..Vo l. Xf, Pec, 19(51, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY AND CULTURAL 
ETHNOGRAPHY 


The inscriptions and mainly llie Copper-plate grants from Ktmiaon 
supply us data, which can really be utilised in the study of the historical geo- 
graphy and the cultural ethnography of ancient Kurnaou, The material, though 
meagre, presents an interesting account of various terms namely, administrative, 
geographical and ethnological. 

The study of these aspects may be summarily grouped under the follo- 
wing heads : 

I. Administrative 

II. Place names 

III. Personal names. 

All the aforesaid divisions arc related with several components; hence an 
elaborate study of each of them will be necessary to build up an account. 

1. Administrative 

it may be sub-grouped in the following classes ; 

(a) The territorial units. 

(b) The officers. 


(a) The territorial units 
Janapada 

From almost all the available records of the Ivatyuris of Kumaon, we 
get references to various territorial units. For example, the terms Janapada } 
Bhukti, Visaya and Pallika have been very frequently used to denote various 
territorial units. 


The term Janapada connotes a province, More correctly it may be 
stated that it was “an important geographical term.,,. which was both a state 
and a cultural unit, its culture counting more than its geography. Its cultural 
inn mil y w.» ; reflected and preserved in tin: manners, ousioms and above all 
the dialer A of Its people” 1 


■ 'S'r-v.wii;'.. V. ri,, hJk at Known la PSnini, Alld„ 193.2, p. 136, 
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Its antiquity goes back to Panini, who used it for an existing geogra- 
phical unit during Ins times. 2 

The reference to the term has also occured in the Arthasaslra, It is 
used there for the “area covered by villages and towns of the whole kingdom 
except perhaps the capital ”. 3 

Then in the edicts of Asoka, we gel this unit mentioned. 

During the Gupta period, this term seems to have been replaced by 
another term Visaya, for both of them have been taken as signifying one and 
the same thing, though there are disagreements. 4 

The Katyuri rulers of Kurnaon retained the older tradition and used 
the present term probably indicating a bigger unit as was done by Panini for 
calling the countries of Kamboja, Gandhara, Kapisn, Balblka, etc. as 
Janapadas . 0 

Bkukti 

The term Bhukti means a province. During the Gupta period, “in the 
eastern part of the empire the following territorial units were current : grama, 
visaya, bhukti, khanda and deSa.” u The difference between Bhukti and 
visaya is that the Bhukti seems to have denoted a larger extent, of the territory 
than a visaya. The Bhukti had its origin in the Gupta times, when the older 
models of administration was changed with a new nomenclature. 

The governor of a Bhukti is known by various designations in the epigra- 
phical records as Bhogika, Bhogapati, Gopta, Upa rika-Maharaja, Rajasthaniya, 
etc. 7 

Hair, a borrowed the same tradition. 

In the Kumaon records also the same tradition is repeated, but the occur- 
ence of the term in epigraphs is met with only once . 8 


1, His dale tins l.e-'.n ini-glily awttsmd from 7th to the 4lh century 15, C, See Agrawafa, op, eit., 
p, 400. 

3. Dlkshltar, V. R, R., The Maurya n Polity, 5932, p. 1 36, 

4, Agrawala, op. fit., p* 496. 

6. I hid., p. 48. 

(5, SstnLaUa, StnJi-i in !hs Ili.i.oiral and Cultural Gce&aphr and Kilmegraphy of Gujuratti, Poona, 
::;J. 

/. Urn; I’rasat"., The .State in Amient India, Alld., 1928, p. 296, 

8. See J. A. S’, V., Vo!, VII, p. 1006. 
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Vi say a 

F rom almost all the available records of the Kalyuris, we get the term 
Visa y a indicating some sort of territorial unit during their rule. 

As regards the meaning of the term, it may be said that it signified 
probably a district in the modern sense of ihe term. Fleet has pointed out that 
it would mean. ...“a subdivision of a desa or mandala.” 0 

The antiquity of the term goes back to the times ofPanini. He has 
used it for denoting a ‘province’ called after its people. For example the 
region of the yibis is known as &iiba; the region of the Malwa people as Mala- 
vaka. In the Asladhyayl, tints, “the names according to visaya seem to be 
based on the ethnic distribution of population over particular areas for the 
time being without reference to the form of government.” 10 

Though the Mauryan rulers did not designate the term for any of the 
administrative divisions, it is certain that the conception of the term prevailed 
during their times. Asoka appears to have divided the administrative set-up 
of his kingdom into territorial divisions and sub-divisions. Tlius there would 
have been the units, namely Janapada, visaya, ahar and Pradcsa. But “what 
terms were used to denote the territorial division and its subdivisions in A&oka’s 
time, we do not know.” 13 

The term indicating a part of the administrative arrangement occurs 
in die Gupta inscriptions. And it appears that the unit visaya along with 
Bhukti, khanda, Desa, etc. were quite current in the eastern and central parts 
of their empire. In the Damodar copper plates the name occurs as “ kot'warsha 
visaya” which was being governed ( Samvyavahurati ) by Kumaramatya Velra 
varman, appointed to this responsible post by Uparika Ghiratadattu, the head of 
the Pupdravardhana bhukti”, 12 who was finally under the glorious Kumara- 
gupta. 

The above reference thus indicates that the Gupta administration was 
divided into Bhukti ( province ), visaya ( district ) and grama. 13 

After their decline, the succeeding powers continued the older administ- 
rative tradition of the Guptas. The Huna Toramaiia had under him a viceroy 

0, Fleet J, F„ C. I. Gal. 1838, Vol. Ill, p. 32, 1. 

10. Agr,.N.ala. . p. cii,, p. 35. 

11. Jihai-Jarfear, H. U„ Ainko. 0*1. 18?.'., p. 61. 

IS!- Basak, It, G,, ”IJw 1 .vt: D.lmudstpur Copper Plate Insertions of '.he Gupta period”, 

XV. p. 114. 

13. Ibid. 
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ruling in the Airikina visaya. u Apart fiorn the Hunas, we get the same term 
used for a district during Harsa’s reign. 16 

It therefore appears that the same tradition was handed down to the 
rulers of Kumaon in the subsequent centuries and they also seem to have 
divided the kingdom into territorial divisions, as is clearly indicated by ‘Kartti- 
keyapura-visaye, Tanganapura-visaye, 1U etc. 

Pallika 

In the Katyuri records the term occurs at least five times. Palli or 
Pallika is “invented after pal” 17 which means to go to move, etc. It seems 
to have no reference to it in the early Sanskrit literature, but the later use of 
the term signified a small hamlet; “a village of wandering herdsmen ( iibhira- 
palll ); of wild tribes; dca of thieves or a house of Ghandala.” 13 

According to Burrow and Emcneau, the word in Sanskrit has been 
borrowed from the Dravadian languages. In the Tamil Lexicon , 19 it means 
a temple, a small village, etc. The earlier reference to it is found in the Jaina 
canonical texts, especially in the Ultarudhyana Sutra,- 0 where it means a den 
of thieves. 

The earliest portions of the Jaina canonical texts have been assigned 
roughly to 3rd century B. G. 21 The meaning of the term in literature does 
not, however, coincide with the later use in the inscriptions from various parts 
of India. 

The use of the word is widespread. In Gujarat “the suffix palli or 
pallika is met with for the first time in the Traikutaka record.” 22 In Madhya 
Pradesh, the Vakataka inscriptions and the Kalachuri records use the suffix 
at least four to five times. 

In Kumaon records the use of the word seems to have carried the mean- 
ing for a small habitation. 


U, 
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1 he officers 

The inscriptions from Kumaon contain the terms denoting designation 
of officers. This helps us to know more about the administrative set-up of the 
region. 

The first occurrence of such terms is met with in the Asokan Rock-edicts 
at Ralsi. The officers are known as Yuktas, Lajukas ( or Rajukas ), PradeSika 
and Mahamatras. 24 


The Yuktas 

During Asoka, the class of these officers seem to have come under civil 
service. The name also occurs in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, 20 where the 
author has described about him more precisely. Kautilya draws our atten- 
tion about the yuktas and upayuktas or their assistants. The duties of the 
yuktas seem to have been “largely secretarial work and accounting.” 20 Bhand- 
arkar is, however, of the view that they were “principally district officers who 
managed kings property, received and kept accounts of the revenue and had 
power to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue.” 27 

Almost all these views appear to be in conformity and it appears quite 
certain that they were entrusted with the task of revenue and account. 


The Rajukas 

Besides the yuktas, the Rajukas are mentioned in the ICalsi rock inscri- 
ption, It appears that these officers also belonged to the “department of 
administration responsible for surveying and assessing land.” 38 Scholars have 
identified them with the Rajjugahaka in thejataka . 29 From it we know 
that he was in charge of measuring land and fixing boundaries by way of a 
cord. ]n the Arthaiastva the term occurs as ‘Gorarajjuka’, which denoted 
that he was a mral officer-connected with survey and land settlement. 3l) Smith 
identifies the Rajukas with “high officers intermediate in rank between the 
governors and the district officers ( prade&kas ). 31 It: appears that the Raju- 


24. Ilultzscli, op. si/,, p. 32. ( referred to in Chapter Vf ). 

2?i. Book rr, Chapter 9. 

26. Thapar Romila, Aiok a and the Decline cf the Mauryas , 1061, p, 101), 

27 . I'll ar. dark a r, op. ait p, 53. 

28. Thapar, at,. dl., . > , 10 7, . 

29. //.; d. ' , 

30 Dikalutar, V. R. R,, The Mnurym Pality, 1032, p. 51 

,51. Smith, V. A., Aiahtt, Oxford p, ; t[t_ 
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kas were given much of judicial powers to deal with the cases and they were 
the most important officers of the rural administration of Asoka. Mookerji, 
however, feels that they “were probably in charge of the districts and correspon- 
ded to the district magistrates of the present day . 55 3 -’ 

Pradesikas 

In the ArthaSastra we note a class officers of called the Pradestrs, 33 who 
may be probably identified with the Pradesikas. These officers were probably 
in charge of the entire administrative set-up of a particular province. “Much of 
their work consisted of touring.” 34 But the term has been variously translated 
by scholars as the head of the executive, the revenue and judicial service, the 
divisional commissioner and the provincial “officers entrusted with jurisdiction 
over a specified area . 55 35 The Pradesikas were probably at the head of the 
administration, though different opininons have been forwarded by the other 
scholars . 30 


The Mahamatras 


The precise meaning of the term is not certain. Several officers are 
referred to as the Mahamatras. The term appears to have been used for high 
official or a dignitary only. In the Arthasastra the term is used to denote 
a minister. The officers under this category seem to have held different 
portfolios and some of them were held responsible for the general admini- 
stration. Some of them were known as the Dhamma Mahamatras. This indi- 
cates that these officers — quite different from the Anta Mahamatras, who were 
in charge of the outlying provinces — were sent for the propagation of Anoka’s 
Dhamma in the neighbouring states. Mookerji believes that the Mahamatras 
were probably the heads of special departments . 37 Whatever might have been 
the nature of their duty, it is quite certain that die MahamatraN were... a highly 
responsible cadre of officials and were doubtless greatly respected. 3R 

Apart from the list of officials in the A^okan inscription at Kalsi, there 
are several other terms In the records from Kumaou. Reference to them brings 
before us a notable administrative set-up under the ruler- of the region. 


32. Mookerji, R. K,, ‘'Asoka the Great", The Age of Imperial Unity, 1953, p. SO. 

33. Bk. I, Ch, ) 2. 

34. Thapar.e/,'. p. 106. 

35. Hikshiiar, np. cil., p. 221. 

36. Sir IbiJ. iiful Thnpar, elt. fit., fur details, 

3 7 . Mookerji np, fit., p. fili 

38. '.i t.apar op. fit., p, 10?. 
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The various chiefs are known in the records by the following names 
Mahakartakrtika 
Mahapratihara 
Mahadandanayaka 

In charge of administrative departments 
Samanta 

Kisoravadavago mahish yodhikrita 

Dasaparadhika 

Dandapasika 

Ghauroddharanika 

Asedhabhangadhikrita 

Kotta pfila 

Khandarakshadhipati 

Karnakika 

Pat. taka pachilrika 

Ghattapala 

Saulkika 

SthSnadhikrita 

Gaulmika 

Gamagamina 

Head of the Militia or persons attached to it 
Sarabhahga 
Khadgika 
Mabasamanta 
Dandika 
Asvapati 

Foreign Department 
Vyaparitaka 
PreSnika 
Data 

Palace officers and officers with princely lineage 
Rajamatya 
Rajaputra 
Kumaramatya 
Rajadauvarika 
Rajanvaka 

.1 j • i 

Country and village officers and officers of the territorial units, etc, 

Visayapati 
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Bhogapati 

Rajasthaniya 

Uparika 

Prantapala 

Mahatlama 

Mahamanusya 

Sresh^ipurogan 

Miscellaneous officers 
Vartmapala 
Viniyuktaka 
Tadayuktaka 
Tarapati 
Aikaklsvamina 
Agnisvami 

Sastadasaprakrityadhisthaniyana 

PratisOrika 

Pilupati 

Kulacharika 

Abhitvaramanaka 

Karika 

Officers by profession and the warriors 
Vanika 
Abhlra 
Thakkura 
Bha^a 

The meaning of the terms and the nature of the duties of these officials 

require consideration, 


Mohdkartakftika, 

This official designation occurs in almost all the plates from PandukrG/ar. 
Besides, the term occurs in » h o Gupta inscriptions and the Pula inscriptions 
horn Bengal, specially the, Munghir copper plate, uses it. 

The meaning of the term appears to have indicated certain class ot 
executive officer 3y or possibly superintendents or managers of state affairs. 40 


39, Ghoshal, U. N,, ‘'Administrative organisation-North”, The Age erf Imperii! Kornuj, p. 242. 

40. Sircar, »/>. tit,, p. 28?. 
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Alahapratihara 

The word occurs in almost all the plates 1’rom Pilndukesvar. The 
official title has a long standing antiquity and occurs in the Gupta records. 41 It 
is met with again during the time of Harsa' 42 and finally the Palas of Bengal 43 
had appointed the officer of this designation during their rule. 

The meaning of the word is variously given as the chief doorkeeper, 
perhaps chiefs of the palace guards 44 or chief warder or usher 45 or he could 
be also a diita. 40 

Mahadaij dandy aka 

Tills designation appears in almost all the records from Pandukesvar, 
This office may be “traced back to the time of the Kusapa emperors and the 
Ikshvaku king of Telugu country, was the controlling authority over the 
dandanayakas”. 47 

It has been defined by scholars differently. In some cases it meant a 
general, while in others, a magistrate, a judge, etc. 45 

Sdmanta 

The official title occurs in the Panclukeivar copper plates quite frequently. 
Besides, it occuis in the Madbubaffiplate of Harsa. 4l,) 

The meaning of the term appears to have been a feudatory chief m or 
neighbouring tributary princes. 51 

Kisoravadavagomahish yodhlkrita 

Besides the frequent occurrence of the term in the Kumaon records, 
we notice its mention in the Pala inscriptions from Bengal. 

The title appears to have signified the officer holding charge of colts, 
marcs, cows and she-buffaloes, D2 

41. Ileni Prasad, op. til., p. 296. 

42. TripaLhi, op. eil„ p. 141. 

43. Ghosbal, op. (.it., p. 242. 

44. Ghoshal, The Clauical Age , p. 343. 

45. Tripalhi, op. eit,, p. 141. 

4b. Halctore, R. N,, Life in the Gupta Age, Bombay, 1943, p, 296. 

■! 7 , riiiOil.r:!, ej>, rit., p. 34 3. 

•Ul. U’-i.n-. I*. r,J /Riuiiii.iiiei j. Vol, Ul, p, 985. 

■19. I cis- IbjMiil, (■!'■. ii'.., p. ‘.,90. 

. r i 0, Ka.-i’. (./•, rtf., p. I If i . 

3 1. A-!; : iiU>u, of, p, 4i9, 

02. e/(. «(,, p, VU3 
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j Data par adkika 

This title also occurs like the others in all the Pundukesvar records. 
Besides, it also occurs in the Pala records. 

The meaning of the term remains doubtful. But it probably represented 
“an officer whose concern was with the ten aparadhas of which the king could 
take cognisance.” 53 The other view also takes the term dasaparadha as 
carrying only a generic name for sins and in its administrative sense, only 
meaning judicial lines in general . Si And therefore the official attached to 
the Department may rightly be taken as Dasparadhika. 

Dandapasika 

This means probably an officer-iu-charge of punishment, i, e. criminal 
justice. 813 

The word occurs in the Gupta 50 period. And then during the 8th to 
10th century A. D. the use is very frequent in Bengal, Chamba, Kashmir, 
Kutnaon, etc. for indicating police officers or judicial officers “who are inves- 
ted with the power of punishment.” 87 

Chaurodharaiiika 

It probably means a thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. 58 
Besides its use in Kumaon records, it occurs in the Gupta inscriptions, &i> The 
use of the word is noticed in the records of the Maitrakas of Valabhi. 60 The 
Chamba inscriptions 01 also include this officer along with the list of other officers. 

Asedliabhahgudhikrita 

The word asedha occurs in the Kalyayaaa Smrti in reference to the 
plantiff, who according to it is allowed “by a process called asedha, to keep 
defenders under legal restraint till the arrival of kings summons.” 03 Hence 
his work was probably to prevent flights from the prison. 

The word does not occur in other inscriptions so Frequently, In the 
Panclukcfivar plates, however, its use is quite frequent. 

63, Kane, op. oil,, p. 08?. 

64. Beni Prn 5 p.fl, 0 / 1 . tit., p. 303, 

66, Kif.ie, op. til , p. 366. 

66. Salctorc, tip. til., p. 301. 

57. Beni I’lnsau, up. til., p. 406. 

68, Kane, op, ell,, p. 084. 

69, Fleet, up. sit,, p. 218 and Saletorc, op. sit., p. 301. 

60, Ohosbal, op, til-, p, 34B, 

61, Beni Prasad, op, sit., p. 438. 

62, Ghoahal, op. eit>, p. 368. 
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Kottapala 

He was probably an officer in charge of a fort , 63 though he has also been 
taken as the Kotawala and Kosapala. fii 

The word is used in all the plates from Pandukesvar. The Pratihara 
rulers also used it in their records and we notice its use in the Pala records 
also . 60 

Khandarakshadhipati 

He was probably in charge of a small territorial unit or the royal 
engineer who looked after buildings falling in ruins . 66 In the Chamba inscrip- 
tions he is, however, assigned a household duty, which probably was a 
‘sword guard ’, 67 obviously belonging to the bodyguard. 

Besides its use in the Kumaon and Chamba. records, it is used in the 
Pala inscriptions also. 08 

Karnakika or Karanika 

He was an officer-in-chargc of a stale department or office . 60 Other view 
is that the Karanika, who was in charge of Karanas or documents seems to 
have been a registrar 70 or a writer, a scribe, etc. 71 

The word karanika occurs in the Talesvar copper plate grants, which 
has been wrongly red as the ‘Kapalikas ’ 72 by the editor. The Gupta inscrip- 
tions use this word for the retinue of clerks. 73 

Pattakapacharika 

It appears to have meant an officer to investigate offences against the 
royal edicts and charters, 74 

The use of the word is not frequently met with in the records from other 
parts of India. 

63. Kane, njt. sit., p. 081, 

64, Atkinson, op. cii., p. 400, 

68. Ghoshal, op, sit,, p. 239, 

66, Sircar, op. cit., p. 283 

fit. Beni Prasad, op. sit., p, 438. 

68. Kane, op, sit,, p. 981, 

69. Ibid., p 979. 

70. Beni Prasad, op. sit., p, 300. 

71. Fleet, op, sit., p. 242. 

72. Gupte, op. sit., p. 117 { Referred, lo in Chapter II ) 

73. Salefore, op. rit„ p. SOI, 

74. Sires' 1 , op. sit, p, 282. 
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Ghattapala 

The designation was probably used for the superintendent of landing places 
on river banks. 10 Other meaning of it lias been taken to be one who guards the 
passes. 70 

The use of the word does not seem to be popular in other inscriptions. 
In the Kahla plate of Soclhadeva belonging to Samvat 1 1 34, 77 it occurs not 
as Ghattapala, but Ghattapati, 

&aulkika 

This was a superintendent of toils or customs duties. 78 

The use of the word occurs in all the PandukeSvar plates. Besides, the 
Gupta inscriptions also mention this officer. 70 Then the Palas of Bengal 80 
used the word in their inscriptions and finally we notice its use in the 
Chamba inscriptions. 

Sthanadhikfta 

He was probably a Thanadar i. e, superintendent of police out-posts. 51 
The use of the term is not found frequently in other inscriptions from 
India. . 

Gaulmika 

The word has been variously defined. Fleet takes him to be a superinten- 
dent of woods and forests. 82 Sircar takes him to be a superintendent of police 
station. 83 Atkinson on the other hand has taken him to be a soldier. 84 

The word first occurs in the Gupta inscriptions. Then we see its use in 
the inscriptions of the Palas and the Senas of Bengal. 80 Besides, the term has its 
use in the Chamba inscriptions. 86 


75. Ibid. 

75. Atkinson, op. (it-, p. 480, 

77. Kane, op, tit., p. 983. 

78. Ibid., p. 1005. 

79. Fleet, op. cit>, p. 82, 

80. Ghnshal, op. tit., p. 242. 

81. .Sirciij'.-'jO. si!., p. 283. 

82. rlecf, op. sit., p. 82, 

83. Sircar, op. iil., p. 283. 

84. Atkinson, op. til., p. 479, 

85. Kane, op, tit,, p. 982. 

Ho. lieni Prasad, op. i it, p. 4 3G. 
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Gamdgamina 

It has also been variously defined. It is taken to be a political officer 
dealing with the exit from and entrance into towns. 87 Again it is taken to be 
some kind of a messenger. 88 The actual meaning is however uncertain. 

Besides the Kumaon records, it also occurs in the Pala inscriptions. 89 

karabhahga 

It. means probably a royal surgeon, 90 Other view takes him to be an 
archer. 91 

The use of the word is probably restricted to the Kumaon records. 
Khadglka 

It probably means a swordsman or its superintendent. 92 In this case 
also the use is restricted to the Kumaon records. 

Mahasamanta 

It means a commander-in-chief 93 or a great chieftain. 94 The later 
explanation may, however, be correct. 

Apart from its use in the Kumaon records, it very often occurs in some 
of the other inscriptions. Particularly the Gupta inscriptions use it to signify a 
great chieftain . 05 Then it is noticed in the Harsa inscription and finally in the 
Pala records . 9,5 

Dandika 

The term is taken to be for a mace-bearer or probably a police officer. 97 
Other view takes it to be a chastiser , 98 while the other same as the DandapaSika." 

The term has its use from the Gupta period onwards. Then it is used 
in the Pala inscriptions and finally in the Chamba. records. 
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AJvapati 

He was a commander of cavalry. 

Vyapantaka 

It was probably used for the foreign secretary or ambassador. 100 

The use of the term has not been very frequent. But in the inscriptions 
from the Deccan, Vyapritaka is the designation of one of the local officers. 501 
It cannot, however, be stated as to what were the duties assigned to him. 

Presnika 

This seems to have been an offieer-in-charge for sending messengers. 102 

The use of it is restricted to two records from Kumaon. Elsewhere It 
is not seen at all. 

Duta 

He is a messenger or envoy. The use of the term has been very frequent 
and its antiquity goes far back. The Taittirlya Samhita ^mentions Deltas. 103 
In the 13th Rock-edict of Asoka at ^hahabazagarht, there is a ‘duta 5 who 
was entrusted with diplomatic agency. His mission was probably to spread 
peace and goodwill between respective states and the empire. 104 In the 
Gupta period, the term came to be known as duta or dutaka. 105 Later on it 
is found in all the successive periods. 

Rajimaiya 

He was probably a King’s-minister or a counsellor of the Raja. 

Its occurrancc is met with first in the Prakrit form in the Nasik inscription 
as Vayamaca. 100 Later on it occurs in the Gupta inscriptions and finally in the 
Pala records. 10s 

Rujaputra 

Literally it means a prince, but the use of the term in some of the inscri- 
ptions has signified a technical meaning for some officer such as the ‘nobleman 
or the knight. 9 103 

100. Atkinson, op. til , p, 479, 

10], lleni Prasad, op. fit., p. 417. 

102. SirCar, op, (it., p. 283, 

103. Pent Prasad, op, tit., p. 44-. 

104. n;:. a Par. op. Jin. 

105. Salei r -r*:, r.ji. tit., p. 21)5- 

106. E. L, Vtli, p. 9). 

107. Fleet, op, cit., p. 2 18. 

108. Ghoslial, op- sit., p. 242. 

109. Kane, op, etl,, p. 1003, 

31 
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It occurs in the Gupta inscription No. 46. 110 Then all the Pala records 
use it and finally the Ghamba inscriptions contain the term. 111 All the 
Pandukesvar records also use it. 

Kurnaramatya 

He is a high official below a provincial governor. 112 Other view takes 
him to be as the counsellor of a prince. 11 !! Sankalia believes that it may be a 
personal title derived partly from the past and partly horn the present nature 
of the post. Thus the term Kurnaramatya literally a ‘minister of a prince’ 
might have acquired the sense of a minister or ‘officer.’ 1,4 

It occurs in the A. P. I. 110 and in No. 46 of the Gupta inscriptions. 
Later on the Maitrakas of Valablii 110 used this word in their inscriptions. 
Then the use is met with in the Ghamba inscriptions. 117 In Kumaon, it is 
used in all the plates. 

Rajadaiwarika 

It may mean a palace guard. 

It occui'S in the Taleivar copper plate grants. Excepting this, the use 
is noticed nowhere in the inscriptions. 

Rajanyaka 

It means probably a prince. 118 Its antiquity goes back to the Vedic 
times. “In the Rgveda, the term Rajanya denotes both the royal and noble 
families.” 119 It. therefore means a chief of the noble family. 

Apnt from its occurrance in the Kumaon records, it is used in the 
inscriptions from Bengal. 120 

Visayapati 

Pie was the head of a visaya corresponding roughly to a modem district. 
Though the institution, as already stated, has a fairly long antiquity, for the 

110. Fleet, op. eil., p. 210. 

111. lien! Prasad, of. eil.i p. 420. 

112. Kane, op, eit p. 99 3. 

113. Fleet, tip. tit., p, 16 n, /. 

J14. Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 195, n. 2. 

116. Fleet, op. eit., p. 16, n. 7, 

116 . Ghnsha!, op. eil,, p, 348. 

11/. Beni Prasad, a, 1 ,. eit., p. 43/, 

118. Atkinson, op. eil,, p. 4/9, 

119, Beni Prasad, op, eit,, p, 31, 

,120. Ibid., p, 461 
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designation seems to have occured in the Gupta times. The term has been 
used in all the inscriptions of later times also. 

Bhogapati 

“One responsible for the collection of the Bhoga or the state share of 
the land produce taken in kind as a rule one-sixth.”. 121 Fleet was, however, 
of the opinion that “in the inscriptions it is a technical official title, possibly 
connected with the territorial terms bhoga and bhukti”. 122 In Kumaon 
records it seems to have meant for officers in charge of jagirs also. 

The word has occured frequently in all the inscriptions from the Gupta 
period onwards. 

Rajaslhanlya 

It denotes literally an officer who had to deal with other Rajasthauas 
or kingdoms or a foreign secretary . 323 It. appears that it actually meant a 
viceroy or governor. 

Its use is wide in almost all the inscriptions after the Gupta period. In 
Kumaon records it was probably used for governors or land-lords. 124 

Uparika 

He seems to have been an officer somewhat like a provincial governor. 12S 
The term occurs in the Danrodar copper plate. As already slated, Uparika 
was selected by the king himself. He is sometimes styled as Maharaja and 
Rajaputra. However, the other view takes him to be a revenue officer . 126 
But the former seems to be correct. 


From the Gupta period onwards the use of the word is very common 
in the inscriptions. 


Prantapala 


lie was probably a guardian of the frontiers . 127 
The word does not occur so frequently. Besides the R.iui)ao» rceor 
we notice the use in the Pula inscriptions. 1 -' i 
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Mahattamas 

Its meaning is uncertain. It was, however, a village headman I -' J accor- 
ding to one view. The use of the word is noticed in Kumaon and the Pala 
records equally. 130 

Mahamanusya 

Literally, it means a great man, a noble. Atkinson has, however, opined 
that it means a village headman. 331 

The term, excepting in the Kumaon records, does not occur anywhere. 
Sresthipurogan 

This term is again an exception in the Kumaon inscriptions. It may, 
however, mean the chiefs ol’city guilds ( chaudhris ), 132 etc. 

Vartmapala 

This word also seems to be strictly confined to the Pandukcsvar Plates. 

It means probably the superintendent of roads 133 or probably the 
manager of the dharmasalas. 

Viniyuktaka 

It is an officer whose functions are not clear. Plowevcr, it appears that he 
was an assistant something like a secretary of the divisional officers, the Bhogikas 
and Visayapatis . 134 Another view takes him to be a subordinate ruling officer 
appointed not by the crown, but by the governors or the viceroys. 133 

The word occurs right from the Gupta period 130 onwards. Especially 
in the Pala inscriptions, it is quite common . 137 
Tadayuktaka 

Pie was also probably like Viniyuktaka and was appointed by the 
governors. 

The use of the word occurs in the Pala and the Kumaon records only . 338 
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Tarapati 

He was taken to be superintendent of all ferries. 13! ’ Besides the use in 
Kumaon, it is noticed in the Pala records and also in the Chamba inscription . 140 

Aikdkisvamina 

The meaning is not known. It occurs only in the Talesvar copper 
plates. 

Agnisvdmina 

It may probably mean tire fire officer, i. e. one who is in charge of extin- 
guishing the fire. 

It occurs only in the Talesvar copper plates. 

Sdshla dasaprakrityadaisthdniyan 

It cannot be specifically explained. However, Atkinson opined that he 
was probably a superintendent of the eighteen departments. 341 

Apart from the Panclukesvar plates, it occurs in the Chamba plate of 
Somavarmadeva and Asapadeva, 


Pratisurika 


The meaning cannot be explained specifically. However, he was 
possibly a superintendent of gladiatorial combats , 142 in which Pralisuras 
( literally opponents ) i. e. prize-fighters took part . 143 

Pilupati 

Pilupali was probably the head of elephant riders. 

It occurs in the TaHvar copper plate grants. Besides, its use is noticed 
in the inscriptions of the Raspakutas of Berar 144 and in some other inscriptions 
from Nagarjunakonda and Bengal . 115 


Kulacharika 

It is again a new term. Kulika , 146 Iiulapati and Xulnputrnka 147 have, 
however, occured in the inscriptions All the terms meant olTicer-hi-chcrge of 


) 30. Kimh', ni . til,, p. 985, 

1 40. Beni Prasad, op. (it,, p. 4 39. 

141. Atkinson. op (it., p. 480, 
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villages, who was probably granted a ‘kula 5 of land for his salary. The use 
of kulachurika in the Talesvar copper plate may therefore mean a village 
headman. 


Karika 

It cannot be definitely explained. However, it may mean a mason. 
Vanika, Abhira and Thakkura 

Vanika was a merchant. Abhira was an Ahira or cowherds. Thakkura 
was a Thakura. 


It appears that these were mere titles after professions and they had no 
official status, However, Sankalia has pointed out their use during the Chalukyan 
period in Gujarat, Thakkura was one of the officers. 14ii 

Besides designatory terms, Lite records give us a list of the place-names. 
The study of place names is highly significant from Lhc point of view of cultural 
and social history of a particular region. 

Place names in Kumaon have been studied as follows : 

( i ) The group of place names according to their suffixes. 

( ii ) The significance of place names by analysing as far as possible 
their name-contents. 

( iii ) Conclusions. 

The following suffixes are used in the place names from the region of 
Kumaon. They are asrama, bhutika, grama, gartla, koshfa, ko|;l,a. palli, 
pallika, pura, purl, sthali, sari, toli, vat aka. 


These suffixes fall under the following groups • 

( i ) Those denoting village or town. 

( ii ) Those indicative of small settlements. 

( iii ) Those denoting forts, landscape, etc. 

( iv ) Those after the birds, religious places, rivers, etc, 


Suffixes mVtcaling village or town 

The suffixes falling under this category are grama, pura, puri, etc. 

•munuz menus a village. It occurs right from lhc. Kgvedio times. In 
Twiinyu Sovunlo 1,1 ■' the words giama and ‘araiiya’ have been contrasted with 


Kank-ilia, .i/?., nji, cs;., y, SO. '5. 

r -~ 1 Cl sr.il a! ui..'!C ra!!, Ymlic Index, p. CSC, 


MU. 
U 8 . 
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each other in their own meaning. Panini mentions separately the villages and 
towns (...gramanagaranam ( VII. 3, 14. ). 150 

There are at least fifteen place names suffixed with grama in the Takdvar 
and the Panclukesvar charters. 

Pur a 

The suffix ‘pura 5 has also its antiquity right from the Rgvedic times. It 
is “a place containing large buildings, surrounded by a ditch and extending 
not less than one kos in length.” Panini uses the suffix “as an ending in 
the... names of towns.” 151 

There are at least ten instances of the, occurrence of this suffix in the 
Talesvar and the Panclukesvar charters. 

Purl 

The word ‘purl* appears to have the same meaning. Sankalia also opines 
that the suffixes pura and purl denote a town or city. 152 

The suffix ‘pun’ has been used three times in the Kumaon records. 

Suffixes indicating small settlements 

The suffixes falling under this category are palll and palli&a. They 
have been already described in the preceding pages. 

Suffixes denoting forts , landscape , etc. 

Under this category falls the suffixes kostha, kotfa, sthall, etc. 

Kostha and Kofta 

It probably means a store house 133 or a place surrounded by four walls. 
K.otta is probably kata, which is. a Dravidian word signifying a 
stronghold. 

The use of the word Kota is noticed in the inscriptions from the 154 
Deccan, and Madhya Pradesh. 155 

The use of lhe.se suffixes is not found much in the Kumaon records. 
Hardly three instances of the use are with us, However, the use lias been more 

150, Monicr-Williamj. p, 635. 

161, Agrawalft, oji.eil., tij. 

162, Sankaila. r. •}>, p. til). 

163, Wh, lllcy, 1*. “Placfi-pames in liif Un ! W 4 . Provinces of Agra and OEfelli”, J .U.P.H.fl. II, Pt. 

It, p. 41, 

164, Malay S„ Ilistorieal Getffaphy and Cullural Ethnography of Dieean, p. 70. ( Thesis hr (he Poona 
University and Deccan College Libraries ), 

155, Gokhalc, oft, nit., p. 77. 
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frequent during modem times?, because the term appropriately fits in the moun- 
tainous set-up. 

St hall 

According to Sanlcalia, it “by itself suggests a high-lying country, an 
eminent table-land, or dry land as opposed to a damp low land.” 106 

The Mahabharata, Harivamsa and the Jaina and Pali literature use the 
word in this sense 157 of a natural ( akrtrima ) dry land. lsa 

The use is found in the Valabhi and Solanki records . 109 In ICumaon, 
however, there is only one instance of the use of this word. 

Suffixes after birds, rivers, religious places, elc . 

Under this class fall the suffixes Sari and aSrama. 

Sari 

According to Monier-Williams Sari means Sarika, a kind of bird . 160 But Sar 
means, in the present use, an enclosure, a village property and its management . 161 

The use of the word has been noticed at least three times in the Kumaon 
records. 

Akama 

It. means a hermitage, the abode of ascetics. 103 

The use of the suffix has been clone four times in the TaleSvar and 
Pandulcei-Svar charters. For example, the word Badarikakama occurs in the 
Panduke^var charters at least three times. 

Miscellaneous suffixes 

Under this class fall gartta and Vataka and bhutika and Toli, 

Ga-rtta. It means a hollow . 1(53 In Kumaon records the use has been 
noticed four times. 

n 

Pacini has used certain place-names ending with garta. They arc Bhug- 


166, Sanlcalia, op, nil,, p. 64, 

1Q7. Monlnf-Williams. r,p. 1261-2. 
1 IS 8 . Ajjrav/a'a, ft/i, p. 65, 

160. fisililsnliil, p. I) -1 . 

160. Vf-.micr WilliaiiH. p. 1200. 
iS't. Wnallcy. ,/>. p. 31. 

162. TUon-V.r Williams, P. ! 53. 

■ 63, itiid., p, 3-i‘i. 
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aria and Ghakragarla. Agrawala has taken these two terms lo indicate “the 
peculiarity of the natural terrain formed by undulating ioessic dunes .” 1 ® 4 

It appears that its use in the Kumaon records meant for the place which 
was situated in depression, 

Vataka 


Usually we notice Vataka frequently in the records from different parts 
of the country. This Vataka connotes in Sanskrit 165 and Pali a temporarily 
enclosed place. It may be a “garden plantation or an enclosure of a ( low 
caste ) village consisting of boundary trees.” lfiG However, in Kumaon records 
it is vataka and not Vataka. Here it has probably taken after the vata or 
the banyan tree. The tree is taken Lo be auspicious in Kumaon like the other 
parts of the country. 

Bhutika 

It means a plant of camphor . 167 
Toli 

It is probably derived from Tola (a weight). The use of the word 
probably denoted the quantity of the seed sown in a particular field. Several 
land pieces in Kumaon and Garhwal are known by this name even during 
these days. 

The retention of the old suffixes in the modern place names is not found 
much in Kumaon and Garhwal. However, a few examples of this nature can 
be cited. 


In the case of grama, it has changed into c gaon’. But the place names 
ending with the present suffix are either unidentifiable or devoid of the suffix 
gaon. For example Garuclagrama oecuring in the first plate from Pandukesvar 
has abandoned the suffix grama or gaon and is known now by the name 
Garuda only. 

Gartta and Kostha are also not used. However, Kotta has changed 
into Kota. 


Palli or Pallika is changed into Pali. Some of the 
are known only as Pall during these days. 

Puri and pura have been retained in many of I he 


villages in Garhwal 
mod or n pla co- names . 
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Sthali is nowhere retained in the modem place names. However, sari- 
and toli are quite common in Garhwal and Kumaon. For example there 
is a village in Garhwal by the name Parsari. Toli also ends even now in 
many cases. For example, there are places known in Garhwal as Dudhatoli 
and Martoli. 

The use of vatalta does not exist today. 


Classification of the names 

Besides the description of the suffixes, the classification of place-names 
according to their content is somewhat difficult. Several of the names occuring 
in records from Talesvar and PandukeSvar do not have any meaning in 
the dictionary. So the interpretation of various place names may be taken as 
provisional without any finality. The names may be classified as those after 
the deities, after fruits, trees, flowers and forests and plants, after tribes, 
profession, after birds and a few miscellaneous names. 

After the names of the gods, there appears to be many. They are after 
£aiva, Brahma, Karttikeya, Varuna and Kapila, etc. For instance, there are 
Brahmapura, Karttikeyapura, fsiva-mushichyapuri, Varnairama, Chandra- 
pallika, Devakhal and Anangalagartta in the records. 

Besides, there are names after the trees, flowers, fruits, plants, etc. 
Examples may be cited of Ambapaiika, Bilvaka, Gharnpakatoli, lhadimika, 
Nimvasari, Tryamvapura, Udumbravasa and BadarikaSrama. 

Two examples after the names of the tribes are also known to us. They 
are Saldnnara probably after the Kinnaras and the other Bhuta-pallika after 
Bhota or the Bhotiyas. 

Then we have a few instances of the names after the profession of the 
inhabitants. For instance, there are Suvarnakara-palllka after the goldsmiths, 
Varddhi-pallika after the carpenters and Bhatta-pallika after the Brahmanas. 

The names after the birds are hardly two. They are Atvalaka meaning 
a duck and Garudagrama after Garuda. 

Names after personal names are also found in the records. Thy are 
Devadasatoli, Durgabhatta, Harsapura, Jayabhatta-palllka, Mamadatta and 
Subhikshapura. 


But there arc a few names falling under miscellaneous group. A few ex- 
amples may be cited of Aristhairama, iUiekunastaka, ChiddaragavUl Chada- 
vaka. Gon.mnasS.vl, Jayakula-bhukti, Kukaslhalika, Kollapuri, Nautbaranga- 
grama, Favva-pailika., Sisaiikata, Tapovana Thappaiasaii, Yoyokaguima. yosi 
and several others. The. idcuLificatiou of place names with the modern 
Names in Kumaon and Garhwal cannot be precisely done. However, efforts 
have been made to suggest a provisional identification for many of them. 
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Devadisatoli T.C.P.-B. 6th century A.D. Almora Devaldhar near Bageswar 

3urgabhatta P.C.P.-IV 10th century A.D. 

D umati P.G.P.-I1I 9th century A.D. Garhwal Dumka near joshimath 

Dlpapuri T.G.P.-A. 6th century A.D. 
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Suvarnakarapallika T.G.P.A. 6th century A.D. Naini Tai Sonarkhola, 7 1/2 miles 
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Personal names 

The cultural significance of personal names has already been stressed by 
scholars like Kane 173 and Sankalia. 174 The rules of naming a child have been 
elaborately dealt with in the Grhya-Sutras. 

From the study of Kane, it seems that the literary data pertaining to the 
names fall into four periods. It is { 1 ) Vedic, ( 2 ) Sutra, ( 3 ) Smrti and ( 4 ) 
Nibandha. 

Vedic Period 

In the Vedic literature, there are a few instances of three names for one 
person. The first is his ordinary name, the second, a derivative from Purukutsa 
( his father’s name ) and the last derived from Giriksita ( a gotra 178 ). But 
usually we come across with two names. One of them was his own personal 
name and the other his gotra name. 

The names after the Vedic deities are very rare. 

Sutra Period 

The Grhya-Sutras contain specific rules about naming the person. They 
fall into three classes. The first one is represented by the description in the 
A§valayana L7,i and the Apastambha 177 Grhya-sutras. 

In the second, there arc Hiranyake4i, 178 Bharadvaja, 173 Gobhila, 180 
fsankhayana, 1S1 Baudhayana, 182 Kludira 183 and Manava. 184 “According to 
some, a secret name may be given at the time of birth, and the other after 10 
days, 12 days, 100 days or a year.” 385 

The third comprises Parasara and Baudhayaniya 1SG Grhya-5e§a- 


1/ 0. Sankalia, op, etc,, P. 98. 

174. Kane, P. V., “Naming.a Child or a Person, /. H. C„ XIV, pp. 224-44. 
176. Ibid,, P, 226. 

1 76. 1-16, is, B. E., Vol. 29, *183, 

1 72. 16. 8-11, S, B. E., Vol. 30, 282-283. 

178. S. B, E„ Vol. 30, 214. 

1 79. Kane, op. ci>., P. 232. 

1 80. .S. 1). F.. Vol. SO, 67. . 

181. J, 24, 4-6, AY.il* E„ Vol. 29, 60. 

182. Kane, op, etc., ( TT. 1. 23-31 j, 233. 

383. 11, 2. 30-8!, ihiJ., 231. 

104, ibid., 233. 

186. Sankalia, cj„ a'#., p. ■ 02. 

186. Kane, ep. tit., 234 ( l. II. 4. 18 ), 
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Sutra. They lay clown that the namakarana should be on the 10th or 12th clay 
and the name should be after naksatra; and the second at upanayana should 
add a Brahmin’s name with barman, varmau for a Ksalriya’s, gupta for vaisya’s 
and bhrtya or dasa for sudras. 187 

Smfii Period 

Manu has given only two rules for naming : 

( i ) “The name of a Brahmana should be indicative of a mahgala; of a 
ksatriya strength, of a vaisya wealth and of sudras lowness.” 188 

( ii ) The names of the Brahmana king, a vaisya and sudra should be 
joined with upapuda ( suffix ) indicating their varied nature. 

The Mitaksara , a commentary on the Tajnavalkya smjli 18! ’ speaks about 
Safikha, who says that a father should give a name connected with a family 

deity. 

This brief review of the rules for naming a person in different periods 
thus presents a social system prevalent in those clays. 

The inscriptions from Kumaon do contain a few names. It is worth 
enquiry whether they follow the rules enjoined in the Grhya-Sutras and Smrtis. 

A critical study of them brings out few interesting facts. There are 
names of the ruling kings and queens, the names of the Brahmapas, names of 
the officials and names of some other persons connected with the records. 

Significance of the names of (he 

Dynasty of Brahmapura 

The Second Ldkhdrnandal dynasty 

There are five rulers in the Brahmapura dynasty. Visnuvarman appears 
to have been the founder of the dynasty. The name of the son is Vri§avar- 
man. Both the father and son have their names after Visual and Siva, which 
shows that the dynasty was a devotee of Visnu as well as of Siva. The other 
names are Agnivarman, Dvijavarman and Dyutivarman. The first name is 
after agni, the second after c dvija J a twice bom or a Brahmana and the third 
term dyuti carries a personal attribute. 

The suffix varman suggests the ksatriya origin. In this way it strictly 
follows the rules laid down in the Grhya-Sutras. The suffix varman may sug» 
gest another interpretation that the dynasty probably claimed or liked to be 
regarded ns ksatriya. 

1 . ^inkali,’, op. i>, 10B. 

1 lift, Kantal::!, ..ji. ch.. j». 10,'J, 
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The first dynasty of Ldkhaman/lal 

The rulers of' this dynasty have their names after Siva, Kiirltikcya and a 
few after personal attributes. The first name Jayadasa signifies victory. Then 
there is Guhe&a, a name after the epithet of Karttikcya. 100 Achala indicates 
immovability. By other meaning, il: is also the name of &va. Chhugalesa is 
probably after Ghhagala, the name of Atri muni. Finally Rudresadasa indi- 
cates that the ruler was the devotee of Rudra or Siva. 

The suffix dasa suggests that the dynasty was probably a non-Brahma id- 
eal one. However, it may also he surmised that they named them so indicating 
their great devotion to gods. 

The founder of the dynasty is named as Senavarman probably after the 
word Sena, or the army. Next is Aryavarmnu, which is after the Aryan tribe. 
Datlavarrmn may be after the god Datlatreya. Pradlptavarman is after 
a personal attribute, which means lustre, splendor or brilliance . 101 Isvara- 
- varman is after the Isvara-the supreme, especially Siva. Vriddhivarman 
suggests prosperity, success or advancement. Singliavarman is after Siifaha or 
the lion, which suggests power, valour or strength. Jalavarman is after jala, 
which may mean the richness or the wealth. Yajnavarman is derived from 
yajna, which means a sacrifice, rite or ceremony. Kapilavardhana is after the 
sage Kapila. Diwakarvarman is derived from Diwakar which means the sun 
god. Then Bhaskara is another name of Surya. Isvaraislhe name of Dev i 
and lastly Chandragupta is after Chandra, the moou. 

The suffix varman also indicates here that they were either the ksatriyas 
in origin or they claimed so or liked to lie regarded as the ksatriyas. 


The Katyuri dynasty ofi Knmaon 

The first ruler has the name Vasudeva, It is staled elsewhere that he 
was the follower of the cult of Vasudeva-Kvislma. Basanlana, the founder 
of the dynasty at Karttikcya pura is named after Vasauta, the spring. The 
name Khar, Kira is probably mln-u alter a dish or the bowl, li is difficult to 
know the significance of this name, but it can be assumed ili.U i.he king 'll the 
time of hi i birth was probably placed on a surpa { or winnowing basket ). 10 ~ 

la;). ]>. L 1 ;)'!. 

191. Ibid,, p. 341. 

1 9 2, This practice is still in vcspic ia i.’.vif arrt i of Kunu-ir.. Il Is don.’ ;;Wt irr.dei' th- 'ellrf 

that a child will have t'srifii'vUy alter in- is pn. hisidc it. ■'.'»< ii a eititl w.ll aivays !«•. tv’.’-ii & 
name as SOrpa or -n .he L*.<ai r :! :ii : *ri. 
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Aclhidhaja is probably after the word adhi, which means over and above. The 
next part may have been dhwaja, which changed into clhaja later on. Thus the 
meaning of the name would be, a person, whose standard is over and above 
every body. Tribhuvanaraja means a ruler or the three world. The name 
Nimbarta has no significance and it appears that it was taken after the nimba or 
the nimbaka tree. Another name Istgana may probably mean a god of the gartas. 
In other words, &iva may be known by this name. Lalitasu ra is after Lalita, 
which means sporting. The next name Bhudeva literally means ‘an earth 
god ’. 103 It indicates power on the earth. The name Salonaditya is some- 
what peculiar. Ichhata, DcSata and Padmata are also peculiar. All of them 
have been named in the Kashmirian fashion, where usually the name ends in ta. 
For instance, there are names as Mammata, Kaiyata and Jej jala. The last 
Ktyuri name Subhikshiraja is probably after Subhika, which means a garland 
formed of flowers. 1,94 The entire meaning cannot be easily derived. 

The suffix deva is found for the first time in the PandukcSvar records. 
According to Monier-Williams deva is often used at the end of names of the Brah- 
manas . 195 However, it is difficult to accept the view in the case of the Katyuri 
rulers, who were not Brahmanas. This epithet, besides the Katyuris, was 
used by the Kalachuris of Tripuri , 190 the Palas of Bengal as also by the 
rulers of Nepal . 197 

Tha names of ladies of the royal household 

The plates contain names of the ladies of royal household. There are 
such names as Kvara and Jayavali in the Lakhamandal prnsasti. Tlie Pandu- 
lcesvar plates give a long list of royal ladies. They are Sajjyanara Dcvl 
Laddha Devi, Naffi Devi, Vega Devi, Laya Devi, Sama Devi, Padrnalla Devi, 
Singhu Devi, Singhuvalli Devi and Isana Devi. 

The names of the queens of Katyuri dynasty are not totally Sanskritised. 
In many cases the corrupt form of Sanskrit is markedly visible. 

All the names end with the epithet Devi as the name of the. rulers end 
in Deva. This Deva or Devi epithet may also indicate here the prosperity and 
glory of the family, 

193. Mon ter Williams, p. TUB, 

194. /4W.,t> JOlfi. 

On. Vii., p. ■! Si). 

■ 9!i, CofchaJe, «/>. d>., p. ISO. 

19. . Cn.-i-r'.w' li'l i ndrajl, 6fi, eit., pp, 36-53. ( referred to in Chapter Vf ). 
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JVames of the Brahmanas 

The Talesvar plates do not contain the names of the Brahmanas, The 
Lfikhamandal praSasti, however, gives a list of them. They are Bhatta Vasu- 
deva, Bhatta Skanda and Bhatta Ksliemasiva. In the Pandukesvar records the 
names occur as !>ripurusa, Bhatta Dhanasara, Narayanadatla, Bvaradatta 
and Aryatavala. 

They are all Brahmanas is known by the suffix ‘Bhatta’ to every name. 
All of them are after the god’s name. The Lakhaniandal prasasti contains lire 
names of the Brahmanas after ^iva, Karttikeya and Vasudeva-Krishna. The 
Pandukesvar plates bear names, which have been taken either after personal 
attributes or after the gods. The first name Siipurusa indicates an illustrious 
person or it may mean the name of the god. Dhannasara is after Dhaua or 
Dhanapati — the god Kubera. Narayana and Isvara indicate god Visnu and 
the gods in general or Siva respectively. 

Names of o fficials and oilier persons 

The Talesvar copper plates give us a few names as Varahadalta, Visnu- 
das, Suryadatta, OJilfda, Dhauadatta, Lavacirandra, Nannaka and Atlanta, All 
of them are either officials or connected in the act of incising the grants. All 
of these names are after the gods such as, Stirya, Visnu, Atlanta, Varaha, etc. But 
the names Lavachandra, Nannaka and Qddala present different explanation, 
Among them the last two appear to be the names of some low-caste persons. 
Nannaka might have been probably derived from na, which means knowledge, 
certainty, ascertainment, etc. 308 

Names of gods and goddesses 

Apart from the popular names of gods and goddesses, there are a few 
names in the records from Kumaon, which are not known from anywhere else 
in India. 


In the Talesvar charters, there are references to Yimnch.imNjh'ainina 
and Ananta. The Lakiiiunaucla' inscriptions refer to NiigeiKliaianuyiJj Bhava, 
while the Piiiidukcsvar copper plates give names as Dhtirjnti, the goddess 
Nancla, Mahiisvara and Ohandrakkharr. The Bugcswnr prakstl refers to 
Vyaghrcsvaradeva and goddess GhaudJlrunuuda. 

\'i ;a m..sva iiv-Swii.ihoa is die name of fm' 1 , Tl appears to 


The, iimiic 


have been dciivc-.l from Vires vara, 1110 winch is the epithet ut S.v'j or ■> trn'Jiiadi* 


ill. 


li'li. Mnniei— »V 'i Hiatus. ji. 303. 
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Ananla is Visuu or Sesa. Nagendratanaya is Parvati, while Bhava 200 is again 
f>iva. Dhurjat.1 is an epithet of Rudra-^iva. 301 Nanda is the epithet of Gaud. 202 
Mahesvara and Chandrasekhara are both the two well known epithets of Siva. 

Conclusion 

The inscriptions of Kumaon give as an insight into the administrative 
system, names of peoples and places. 

The empire under the Katyuris was divided into visaya, bhukti and 
grama or palli. The retention of the above institutions even after the Gupta 
pei'iod onwards clearly reflects that the tradition left by the Guptas was also 
accepted absolutely by the later dynasties of north India. At least the case 
of Kumaon rulers is of this nature. As is seen earlier, the administrative set- 
up of the Palas, which also resembled much tire Gupla type, influenced 
the Kumaon administration in a larger context. And finally, we notice 
some resemblance of Kama, on administration to the administrative pattern 
of the rulers of Kanauj. 

The grants cleraly indicate that the of land-pieces were donated to the 
Brahmanas. For performing such acts, there were special officials mentioned 
in the records. 

The copper plates from Taicsvar as well as those from Panclukcsvar bear 
terms pertaining to the measurement of land. There are such terms as khari, 
drona and kulyii in the former grants, while the latter charters contain dronavapa, 
nalikavapa, hastaka and khilrlvapa. The meaning of these words may be 
explained briefly. Khari 303 is a measure of grain containing 16 di’onas. m A 
drona is equal to 32 seers. 205 Kulyii has been explained by Gupte meaning a 
channel for irrigation, 200 This is unacceptable. The word appears to have been 
popular during the Gupta period also. 207 But the meaning is uncertain. How- 
ever, it may be assumed that it was probably derived from ‘Kuli 5 , which 
means the hand. 208 The present day substitute for it may be must! or c mut.hi J 
which is still used in Kumaon. There are a few new words in the latter chart- 

200. Monic.r Williams, ?02. 

201, Ibid., 458, 

202 It has still temples in Admora and Hurhtval. 

203. KbSrf has still retained Us older form even now. 

20 1. Dr.iisr l.n- irL-j 1 unchanged excepting that it has become dona or dona in the 

in ion: 

.03. .'ih'iv.c: -’Villi. o. l-il, 

206. Gupte, op, cil. p, I 21, f. n. 1, 

2 0 7 . Sal atop*. np, tt'., p. 327, 

2‘i8. Ivf.jnmr-Wiihan's, p. 3 d l . 
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ers. I 1 or instance, there is nalikavapa, which probably meant a certain stand- 
ard ‘tubular vessel 5 . 209 Hastaka is a measurement equal to the elbow to the tip 
ol the middle finger. The suffix vapa in the terms of latter charters was usu- 
ally “connected with sowing seed 35 . 210 

The place and personal names supplied by these records arc many. The 
second dynasty of rulers known as the Katyuris is the subject of interest. 
The significance of the name Kalyura or Kalyuri has remained a 
matter of speculation itself. Atkinson remarks regarding this that “the 
question whether tire dynasty gave its name to the valley, whichever 
afterwards was known as Katyura or the valley gave its name to the 
family who ruled in it is of some importance” 211 He further adds that the 
Katyura may be derived from that of the capital city, the Pali form of which 
would be Karltikeyapura, easily shortened into Kattikyura and Kalyura. Put 
at once he changes his view and says that the resemblance between the name 
Katyura and that of their capital city is purely accidental. 

The above observations are quite significant, but. it should be noted at 
the outset that the name of the dynasty as Katyura or Ratyuri never occurs 
anywhere else in their records. Hence it may be assumed that the name Katyuri 
came to be used in the later centuries. The word does not occur even in the 
Ghaud’s records. Therefore, it is difficult to point out. precisely as to when 
the word Katyuri was used for the first time. 


The word Katyuri, as Atkinson also believed, was probably derived from 
Karltikeyapura, the capital city of the dynasty. The name Karltikeyapura is 
itself quite significant. In the A. P. I., as stated elsewhere, it is known by the 
name of Kartripura. This Kartripura would have been probably a Sansluiti- 
sed form of the prakrit Kaftipura, from which the words Ivatyur and Kaxtli* 
keyapura might have been subsequently deiived. 

Among the place names, a majority of them do not have the pure Sans- 
kritised form. Therefore most of them are not understandable. However, 


the use of older suffixes, ruth as palll and grama, has been done quite fre- 
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CHAPTER IX 

KUMAON AMD INDIA ; AN EPILOGUE 

The study of various aspects in the preceding pages attempts to offer for 
the first lime an insight into the history, culture and religion of the Kumaon 
people. Attempts will now be made to see how this Kumaon culture, to give 
it a name, compares with contemporary cultures in other parts of India. 

The physical setting of the region has remained a constant barrier for 
the migration ol people and transmission of ideas. It is a well known fact that 
mountains “repel population by their inaccessibility and also by thier harsh 
conditions ot life, while the low lands attract it, both in migration and settle- 
ment.” 1 * Hence mountain systems present the most effective barriers which 
man meets on the earth. 


Mountains are always regions of late occupation. Therefore, the history 
of such a region is generally late. “The inhospitable highlands of Switzerland, 
the German Alps, and the Auvergne received their first population later when 
the Alpine race began to occupy western Europe.”- Owing to these high moun- 
tains Central Europe also came late into the foreground of history, “not till 
the Middle Ages. Even the penetrating civilization of Greece reached it only 
by long detours around the ends of the mountain barrier.” 3 

Mountains lend to create isolation. Political dismemberment, lack of 
cohesion due to physical barriers impending intercourse is the inherent weak- 
ness of the motinl. lilts Political consolidation is never voluntary. “It is always 
forced upon them from without, either by foreign conquest or by the constant 
menace of such conquest, which compels the mountain clans to combine for 
common defence of their freedom.” 4 The history of the mountainous region 
is never the history of a big consolidated empire. Geography has thus played 
a vital role in shaping the philosophy of history of such a region. Kumaon 
admirable ilk id rales this. I Is emlv Ifislorv has nothin#' reimrk.abie to offer. 

* * * t i 

Hie liner period has also lade to say. Like the oilier regions of India Kumaon 
can not bom.! ol having any iukr or dynasty of all India repute. Om oMidy shows 
that there were a large number of petty chieftains constantly fighting and destroy- 

I. ‘’cmplrf*, r. C,.~hifluencts oJ Geographic Environment, 19 11, New York, p. 521. 
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mg each other on the slightest provocation. But this is not unusual. Like Ku- 
maon, the regions of Kangra, western Nepal and Tibet could not have any dyna- 
sty of supreme authority and fame. In the Indian plains Maharashtra and Raj- 
asthan in a somewhat lesser degree afford the same historical account. Out- 
side India, we may peep a while into the history of Greece and Switzerland. 
The former is specially a land of mountains and small valleys. “It has few 
plains of even moderate size and no considerable rivers. It is therefore well 
adapted to be a country of separate communities, each protected against its 
neighbours by hilly barriers; and the history of the Greeks, a story of small 
independent states, could not have been wrought out in a land of dissimilar 
formation.” 0 


Geography has even influenced the recent political outlook in India, 
The concept, of the demand of separate small-state, in different parts o r India 
is due to the influence of geography. The natural segregation causes a feeling 
of disunity among people from the rest, of the political unit and so they come 
forward very often demanding their own political entity, 

As the valleys and foothills are the most habitable and important sections 
of mountains, it is very natural that ancient civilization is confined more in 
them rather than in the mountains. Tiie valley of Bagamnti in Nepal, the 


Kashmir valley and the foothills of northern Himalayas have presented io us a 
significant evidence pertaining to the early history and culturr of ibo ana lum- 
inous- regions: The foothills ofKumaon were also the hub of political activities 
in the beginning of tiie Christian era or even a little before dvl. i. hesvlmr. 
the early history of Kumaon is nothing, but the history of its fooibii! region.- 

Kumaou witnessed a political unity under the Katyuris only at die be- 
ginning of f’.Hh century A. D. Prior to it ( as briefly stated ), there were several 
factions and chiefs of various groups controlling a small territory and Invading 
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kcyapura. The copper plate grants prove that the execution of deeds was 
completed in the presence of all the officials, who had been probably summo- 
ned to the capital at this occasion. 

The downfall of Katyuris agaiti revived the older separatist tendencies 
in the region. Several erstwhile petty chiefs, who had been subdued by the 
Katyuris, again rose up and created chaos and anarchy in Kumaon. A great 
need for unity was thus felt badly by the noblemen of Kumaon and they invi- 
ted a prince from JhUsi to rule over it. Though the alien dynasty could not 
be as much successful as the Katyuris were, their emergence brought about a 
change in the cultural set up of Kumaon. They brought Brahmanas 
and masons along with them and monuments reflecting unique grandeur 
were built in many parts of Kumaon. But the political conditions worsened 
greatly so much so that the present Garhwal and Dchradun along with some 
parts of western Kumaon totally severed their unity and declared independence 
in all respects. In Garhwal the Palas attained strength, while in the western 
part of Kumaon a branch of the main Kalyuri dynasty carved an independent 
principality. 


Administration : 

The records of the Katyuris testify that Kumaon did not differ at all from 
other parts of India, as far as the administration was concerned. It was very 
natural for a small-state like Kumaon to borrow the tradition from elsewhere. In 
north India the Guptas had done a pioneering work of framing an elaborate ad- 
ministrative system. Their tradition was subsequently borrowed by several rul- 
ing dynasties of India. Along with others, the Palas also adopted almost every- 
thing of the Guptas. Their history shows that they had a supreme authority 
over the whole of northern India from 9th to the 12th century A. D. Dharma- 
pala and DcvapRla had gone to Kedarnath and the assembly convoked at 
Kanauj by the former king was attended by the kings ofKangra ami other 
places in north India. It appears, therefore, that the Kumaon rulers had also 
to accept the Piila suzerainty for sometime and adopt their administrative 
pattern for their own region.'’ 


Religions ; 

No connected account; of religions and sect,-; is available for want of politi- 
cal or other records. Though a low tubal dynasties like, the Kunindas and the 
Yamfheyas paid reverence to the Bmhmaniea! gods and goddess, any picture of 
eu, ii to religions system is absent from the region. In the mediaeval period 
<^qli<;j.i.y among people is markedly visible, but more than anything che 
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there appears to be a popularity of some particular cults, such as those pertain 
ing to Surya, Siva and Visum However, it must be admitted ‘that the popu- 
larity seems to have been a part of general impetus all the Brahmanicai cults 
received during this period all over India. 

The special feature ot Kumaon religion is that ^aivism in its growth and 
development was deeply influenced by a few south Indian elements. The 
reasons for it arc quite evident. The Puranas had made the Himalayas the 
eternal abode of Siva. Here are situated such shrines as Badarinath, Kedar- 
nath and Jagcswar. Pilgrims from all over India, but comparatively in large 
number from the South, have been flocking to them liom quite a remote past. 
Then Sankara’s visit to Kumaon in about 9th century A, D. gave it a further 
fillip, through which the Brahmanicai religion specially the fWism got deep 
rooted in its soil. Besides the revival of Hinduism, Sankara established a 
matha at Joshimath, which he named as Jyolisamatha. Ide then preached the 
efficacy of pilgrimage to Badari and Keclar along with that of Gangotri and 
Yam no til. 


The contacts of Kumaon with the rest of India appear to have existed 
longfbcforc, but the epigraphical evidence proves that pilgrimage to the holy 
places had become very regular in the beginning of the Christian era. 

The antiquity of pilgrimage in India is fairly long. The Mahabharata 
refers to the yatras of Arjuna and Bakieva, whereas the Karl! Inscriptions of the 
1st century A. D. refer to some of the holy places. But how far the custom 
is pre- Aryan or non-Aryan as suggested by Sircar 7 is difficult to ascertain. 


Besides the Mahilbbarate, Asoka refers to such practices in id- edicts and lie 
himself had made ii a point to pay a visit regularly to places connected with 
the Buddha’s birth and death. 


The Mahabharata refers particularly to holy Himalayas, The place was 
considered to be an abode of the gods, whom eterii.il salvation could he possibly 
achieved. The Jkuuk-va b a drum; arc said to haw ultimately' reined to the 
Himalayas’, wlu'-rc from a tier being perished they were supposed to have 
reached (be heaven. 

Like the rest, of the country, Saivism .spread in Kurnhbn with its several 
rami flea i inns. The Pair. mates got a stronghold and so die LaknU-ia cuii. was 
fully accepted in Kumaon’s religious set-up. It is believed to have originated 
in Gujar.it In the Lsl century A.D.jand in the subsequent centuries ii spread far 
and wide. In the early centuries of (lu. Christian era i he cult became lairiy jjopu 
lav in and around the region of Mathura. In the Jaler centuries ii had a great 
centre in Daiila of the .modern fabajnur district, in Madhya trades!:. In Aiewuf 


7. Kirs' ;ir, D. C„ Sfutlin ir. i: w aj j-tutnl nrJ Midisnut fvdui, iM. 
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the cult existed in the 7th and 8th centuries and since then it has continued 
to flourish, s In Kumaon the cult appears to have come either from Mathura 
or Rajputana. Besides the LakuMa cult, the Virasaivas from the South 
might have also influenced the religious set-up of Kedarnath, where they 
‘ W ere stated to have established a ma|ha. Thus the influence of various cur- 
rents of fjaivism was so much that numerous linga shrines came up in almost 
every corner of Kumaon, 

In comparison to Saivism, Vaisnavism was less popular in Kumaon. 
However along with Kedarnath, Badarinath equally acquired an all India 
importance. 

Besides the worship of gods, the goddesses reached pre-eminence during the 
mediaeval period in Kumaon. The reason for it was that the period synchronised 
with the rise of a new philosophy and a new attitude towards the divine con- 
sorts in the whole of India. The speculation of this period laid the “philosophi- 
cal theory that not God as such but God as associated with his power ( Sakti ) 
is responsible for the creation, maintenance and destruction of the universe, and 
hence the mysterious association of the supreme God with the fxikti” became 
' an order of the day. 8 9 

Buddhism and Jainism, as we have seen, were not much entertained in 
Kumaon in compansion with the Bralimanical religions. It is a strange pheno 
menon that Kumaon does not have the traces of Indian Buddhism, while Nepal 
and Tibet with the same conditions were highly influenced by it. Though there 
is some evidence in the testimony of Hieun Tsang that there were a few monas- 
teries and other Buddhist, establishments in the foothills of Kumaon, the same can- 


not be .substantiated now. Moreover, the remnants of Indian Buddhism are not 
at all visible hi the whole region. Buddhism from Tibet had spread over some 
parts of Garhwal, but that loo has vanished away in the unknown past. Only, 
some scanty remains prove its existence in the region bordering Tibet. Jainism 
has also no early traces in Kumaon. They appear to have originated only after 
the 12th century A. D., when closer contacts had r ,grown up with Gujarat and 
central India. From Gujarat particularly, the Jainism spread far and wide in 
the mediaeval period and Sankalia rightly remarks that it not only spread there 
li but. broke its borders and spread to Malwa, Rajputana and beyond.” 10 

The area around Dwarahat in Kumaon was pjobubiy one of them to be 
influenced, by the Jainism from Gujarat. 

Epigraphy awl Ximismalus ; 

The evidences are comparatively meagre and the inscriptions of some 


8. Sankalia, e/i, til,, p, 247. 

8. Biiattacharya H. D„. “The Sakti cult*’, The Ag t if Imperial Kami;, p, 336, 

! 0. Sankalia, ep,el/„ p, 240, 
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utility are very few. The development of script in Kumaon records appear to 
have been followed on the north Indian pattern. A few instances of the Southern 
variety of script and the Ku^ila of the North arc there in Kumaon records. 
The reason for variation in the inscriptions was due to Kumaon’s everlasting 
importance in religious field. 

Besides the script, the style in the prasastis closely resemble the Pala 
grants from Bengal. 

The coin-series from Kumaon have no special feature®, though a few 
local ones have already been pointed out. 

Fine Arts and Sculpture : 


In fine arts, we have no materials belonging to the early period to compare 
with those of other parts of India. Bui the late 18th-19lh century witnessed 
the artistic renaissance in Kumaon. The Pahari painters excelled in the execution 
of' drawing connected with secular life or religion. The chief artist among 
them was MoIaRam ( 1760-1833 ), 11 who enjoyed a considerable amount of 
patronage at the court of Tehri Garhwal. Besides him, there were two other 
artists of fame — Chaitu and Manaku, — who were probably employed in 
making a pictorial translations of the great Hindu classics and rendering the 
stirring episodes, “through the medium of line and colour.” 12 Chaitu and 
• Manaku have left several interesting paintings. The former’s “the Rape of 
Yadava Women” may be taken as one of the first-rate pictures of his age. 
Besides, the portrayal of Rukminl-parinaya ( the wedding of Rukminl ), “the 
Immolation of Sati”, exhibit all tin: characteristic traits of Ghaitu’s art. xs 


Manaku was essentially a landscape-painter as revealed in “the sumptu- 
ousness of his warm colour schemes.” 14 Mola Ram, besides his artistic genius, 
was a prolific writer and wrote poems, which have historical bearing on the 
contemporary history of Garhwal. 

These painters are supposed to have migrated from the plains. Suleman 

tulin Tmrl In -i-rvfim-r. in tlm AA'TJ nrcnmnsmef) tlV 


11. Mi-hiii, in'. C.~ in Irdior. Primi**, bomba;, I92S. p. ■) H. 

12, lfr.4., ( ahouc M irtfcifs plncc uf blrl'n ar.u his stay iUcrs arc ui'.asres-.r.c'.jtj in Imer ■vrVe.’s 

* O i I !/l ‘l * , P ■ 1 t 

it. ,W. ; ( Miibunrli Lai’s iaU-U book on Garhv.-ai paint ini;; deals wlh the subicr.i elaborately. 
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wal school of paintings, a new school was created which is known in a broader 
sense as the ‘Pahari School’ of paintings. 

In the field of line arts thus Kumaon has something significant to 
offer to India. 

Kumaon sculpture does not afford a chronological sequence, vvhich we 
notice in other parts of India. Early sculptures are totally absent, from 
Kumaon. But whatever has survived of the Kalyuri and. Chand periods is 
not at all inferior to the contemporary art of India. It must be said that 
Kumaon sculpture after the 8i,h century onwards turns up with several varie- 
ties and forms. Though Kumaon cannot strictly claim to have any sculpture of 
regional value, a few Brahmanical sculptures, such as the Visvarupa form of 
Visriu, a seated Surya and a few Lakulisa sculptures may be regarded as 
Kumaon’s contribution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 


Architecture : 


In the field of architecture also, there are no early remains to compare 
with the monuments of other parts of India. In the later period, however, 
Kumaon does not lag behind. It does not only go forward along with ils 
neighbours, but adopts several noteworthy styles, which are important from 
the point of view of architectural history. 

As described already, there are a few unique temples at Jagcswar, Joshi- 
raath, Pandukcsvar and Bheta. Tlieir stylistic pattern presents totally a diffe- 
rent and wholly uncommon picture. Especially the two shrines at Panel u- 
kesvar are important, and it may be said that they contribute something new 
to the Nagara type of temples in India. 

Kumaon is full, of temples. One unique feature of the region is that a 
large number of monuments are confined to the foothill region. 1(5 It apears 
that the inspiration in the field of art and architecture also got a ready absorp 
tion in the lower ridges rather than in the higher altitudes, where Badariuath 
and Kedarnath are the only exceptions. 


Though the architecture has been fully studied in the preceding page?,' 
a few shrines of iuU: peihsd are worthy of description. The most knpoi'tam 
among them arc liic iwu shrines of Badai mnlii mid Kedarnath, which, though 
architect urallv into are uf a!) it' lia dim .’icier a Besides them, there- arc a few 
more at Kfilimuih, Yfilii, L'idummli, CupLi Kashi, Dewmgarh and biJnagar. 
They present to us some of the earlier romnams in (heir aichitoi'iarai display. 


16. See map No, 3. 
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The temple of Kcdarnath ( fig, 28 ) from its exterior appearance 
exhibits some late characteristics of c. 1 7 century A. D,, but some other evi- 
dences in the garbha-griha and mandapa prove that the temple was built as 
long back as the 10th or 1 1th century A, D. It is stated by Sankrityayan 
that the garbha-griha walls contain inscriptions which may be roughly assigned 
to 10th century A. D. Though the present evidence could not be verified/ 16 
the personal observation of the sculptural representation on garbha-griha door- 
way is significant. The sculptural panels depicting Siva in his various dispo- 
sitions present characteristic traits of c. 10-1 1th century A. D. 


Therefore, it appears that the temple was initially built by the Katyuris 
and later on by the Rajas of Garhwal. Though we are able to point out its 
subsequent periods of repair, it may, however, be added that pilgrims arriving 
from different parts of the country might have made liberal donations for its 
repairs and maintenance. 


The shrine of Badarinath in its present shape appears to be consider- 
ably late. It cannot be said as to what would have been its original plan 
and shape. Whatever it might have been, the devastating landslides and 
repeated avalanches have totally changed its older form. 

Besides these two shrines, the temples at Kallmath are worthwhile to 
be described. The temples in their original lay-out had totally imitated the sty- 
listic pattern of the Lakulria and Nataraja shrines at Jageswar and those of the 
two small shrines at Bheta. Nevertheless, the eminent stepped arrangement on 
the sikhara has become more or less inconspicuous because of repeated repairs. 
Hence the temples in their present appearance may be placed in c. 16-1 7th 
century A. D. 

Other monuments at various places of Garhwal exhibit almost all the 
late characteristics. Nevertheless, the shrine at Dewalgarh particularly exhibits 
the extension of mill as upwards beyond the neck course. This may very 
well be taken as an earlier trait in the shrine. 

.From our sludy,, if is deduced that Kumaon have had different cultural 
phases liom (lie o.uly hhlorien! period till die. loin century A. 3.). Though 
Kumaon had remained receptive hi all the periods, the progress ot the. land 
was very well marked after the 9th century onwards. Kumaon was frequently 
visited by people in then various missions. Some: were political adventurists, 
while oihers as fugitives. !>u( the populmil y of pilgrimage to Badari and 

'8, The au'.lwriiiin at iCedainaLh were leiuciaiu to help iJu; present writer during his visit 
irtcre in i!}Gi, Tliejcftn.:, many d.-tail; inside 'be <;a.rl>ha- 3 !ihii and n.and&pa including the 
ieonngraphy of live l;fc,-s'.zc status could not be. studied properly. 
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Kedar attracted several savants and spiritual preceptors to visit this Hima- 
layan region and leave a deep impress on the political, cultural and religious 
life of the people there. This resulted in a gradual enlightenment of the whole 
region. 

In the end, it may be noted that though Kumaon borrowed almost a)! 
the noble ideas from the Indian plains, it did also contribute something to the 
neighbouring lands. The small sikhara shrines of stepped arrangement, at 
Nirmand , 17 a place adjacent to Tehri Garhwal and a few sikhara shrines at 
Jhelli in the Western Nepal 1 H remind us of the stylistic pattern of Kumaon 
temples, particularly those at JageSwar and Bhcta. 

This indicates that Kumaon blossomed various cultural flowers from 
time to time and in its turn enlightened the adjacent lands always keeping 
closer contacts with the Indian plains. 


1 7, Fratvdb, up, ciL, Pi. Ill, figs, a ancl b, 

18. Tucel,, »p, tit,, figs, ,40-48.. 
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APPENDIX — A 


After the completion of this book, a few important aspects pertaining 
to this region have been brought to light. The first in this category is 
the excavation at Kashipur, which took place under the auspices of the 
Northern Circle, Archaeological Survey of India ( see IAR 1965-66 ). Tire 
site was taken up earlier for excavation as far back as 1939-40 by Shri Krishna 
Deva of the Archaeological Survey of India with the co-operation of Shri 
Rameshwar Dayal, S. D. M. at Kashipur. Shri Krishna Deva succeeded in 
tracing some brick walls along with a quantity of terracotta figurines. Later 
on in 1960 the present author explored the site ( see pp. 13 ancl 38 ) and found 
several important evidences. 


With variable data to hand, the excavation in 1965 by Dr. Y. D. Sharma 
was taken up with a limited objective in view, viz. to expose and ascertain 
the nature of the building hidden under the main mound. 

The excavation revealed the southern wall of a structure, which appeared 
to be of a temple. The wall built of burnt bricks has graceful mouldings 
with delicate employment of seven chaitya-windows and pilasters. It 
measures 29, 5 m. long and 5. 95 m. high from the foundation. The northern 
wall was also exposed a little. On stylistic ground the temple is assigned a 
period between 6th to 8th centuries. A. D. 

Yet the potsherds including the Painted Grey ware found during 
excavation certainly take its history back to a few centuries. 

Another excavation was conducted during 1967-68 by Shri S. P. Dabral 
in the vicinity of Tarai region in Kotdwara, District Garhwal. The excava- 
tion results appearing in a news item point to the discovery of material 
culture ranging roughly from first century A. D. to the Gupta period. 
Detailed report of this excavation is yet awaited. 


Yet still more, we have been able to get an evidence of a Buddhist 
monastery From Rishikesh, Shri M. N. Desbpande, Joint D. G. A. in Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India inspected a site at Rishikesh { sec JAR 1963-64? p. 45 ). 
A structure rising up to a height of about l. 22 to 1. 50 in. was found here. 
The supposition of its being a part of some Buddhist monastery was confirmed 
by the discovery or wedge-shaped bricks, probably used in the eonsb notion 
of a stupa or (he apsidal end of a clarity. a hall. The size ol other bricks ust-J 
in the construction was 86 x 21 x G cm. The associated pottery was dull red 
ware assignable to ri se early centuries of the Christian era. 


36 
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The above excavations and discoveries are significant in the sense 
that they are the first scientific forwarding steps pointing out an early 
historical background of Kumaon and Garhwal Divisions including that of 
Dehradun District. 


APPENDIX— B 


A dhwaja-slambha before a Joiva shrine at Uttar Kaslu contained an 
inscription. Unfortunately, it slipped from the author’s examination. The 
inscription was first discovered by Shri C!. M. Virabhadra Sarnia of Secunder- 
abad in 1 938-39. 

The pillar is called Sakli-stambha in the inscription and was erected to 
commemorate the victories of the ruler Guha. Shri S. Siikanlha Sastri 
propounded that the inscription is engraved in “late Gupta characters of about 
the sixttli century, hut earlier than the Banskhera grants of Harsa”. The 
language of this inscription is Sanskrit and the Kiivya style is reminiscent of the 
A. P. I. of Samudra Gupta and the Mehrauli Iron pillar inscription ( see New 
Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, No I, April 194-9, pp 34-36 ). 

This ruler Guha is the son of Vanajadhlpa GaneSwara, who went to 
Sumeru with a cheerful mind. After him his son erected this Sakti-stambha 
( pillar ) in front of Sambhu, to frustrate the ambition of his enemies. 

These two names arc new to the long line of rulers from Garliwal and 
Kumaon. From an inscription found at Lakhamairdal ( see. p. 39 ), we come 
across a name Guhesa who had ruled around Lakhftmandal in cir. 5th century 
A. D. As Guha and Guhesa sound almost identical names and as their 
respective inscriptions roughly belong to line same period, it may be assumed 
that Guha or Guhesa were the names of one particular ruler of some indige- 
nous hill dynasty, who had ruled over the entire tract of Uttarkashi and 
Lftkhamaridal in about 5th-6th century A, D. 


The name Ganeswara, also a name of Siva used in dm Mahilbliarata, 
does not at all exist elsewhere in any inscription either from Garhwal or 
LakhamniidaL Wliai wr-s the reason of ibb discrepancy caimut be poinLod 
out at the present stale of our knowledge. Shri Sastri has propounded that 
Caueswara was probably one of ihe Atavika rulers mentioned in Samudra 
Gupta’s A. T s . I., whose ancestors might have paid allegiance to ! lie Guptas. 
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APPENDIX— G 


Meanwhile Sim R . G. Agrawala of the National Museum, New Delhi, 
has thoroughly studied the wooden panels from Katarmal, which are now in 
the above Museum. Slid Agrawala has pointed out elaborate elements in those 
panels, which the present writer could not do for want of proper photographs 
and due to other inpediments at the time of the completion of this work. 


Slid Agrawala has propounded his views about figures and designs on 
the doorway panels and pillars ( see R. G. Agrawala ; Unpublished Katarmal 
Wooden Reliefs in the National Museum, New Delhi and connected Problems, 
East and West, Vol. 17. pp. 83-95, 1967 ). Regarding a figure on the wooden 
pillar, which was taken to be of Surya By D. R. Salmi, Agrawala suggests him 
to be of the builder of that particular temple and not of Surya, Though the 
figure does not carry out in a strict sense the elements of Surya iconography, 
the dagger hanging on the flat girdle ( belt ) is a typical trait of Surya images; 
also noticed in one of the illustrated Surya sculptures from Dwarahat ( see p. 179, 
fig. 80 ). The figure does not hold lotus stalks and nor there is any evidence 
of the boots, because the legs are totally disintegrated. However, the right hand 
held above indicates a posture of holding some object, very probably a lotus 
stalk, which has also disappeared now. 

It cannot be a builder of the temple for the simple reason that the 
temple was dedicated to Budhaditya or Vridhadilya - a title for Surya. Secondly, 
nowhere from Kumaon and Gariiwal we have any evidence of the image of a 
donor or builder carved out on the front pillars or doorway. It is always 
the figure of a deity, to whom the temple is dedicated and none else. 


It, therefore, appears that the present figure probably represented Surya 
and not the builder of the temple as suggested by Agrawala, 

Besides this, the pillars are full of designs of the nagas ( serpent ) and 
makaras ( crocodiles ) having round artistic floral tails reminding us very 
characteristically the portrayal of this motif in early Indian art. 


The door is a ho profusely carved with four panels in each compartments 
( see fig. 15 A ), Besides gods and goddesses inside the panels, the cloor is 
tastefully decorated with tuWj of Wnmigalughatas placed one over the other 5 -' 
( Agrawala ), the lotus creeper and the fully bloomed loins and its half roundels. 
The musicians inside the loins medallions playing on long pipes are really 
interesting. The Instrument appears io be composite, ibr both of his hands 
arc holding each of the pipes. What was ibis instrument is merely a rnaher cl 
speculation. Agrawala has simply called them long pipes and has pointed out 
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their similarity with the type found in the wooden door frames at Ter, 
Osinanabad, A, P. The similarity cannot be justified, for the Ter ones are the 
usual single turyas ( pipes ) commonly found in many stone architectural 
friezes from Gujarat, Rajasthan and central India. The Katannal pipes appear 
to be some sort of a modern Saudi ( Shahndi ), in which case also two to three 
bamboo contrivances are used now for bringing ascending and descending 
notes in the rhythm. It appears that the earlier forom of this instrument was 
somewhat like this, having two pipes in composite form or separately, which 
were held by musician in his two hands, so that rythmic symphony of this 
instrument: may be easily regulated and enchanting melodies produced. 
Later on gradually it has probably changed its shape remaining a single pipe, 
but carrying small bamboo accessories with it. The same idea of resonation 
of a musical tune with the help of two pipes had probably originated the 
famous composite (lute found in the northern gateway of Sanchi Stupa 
( see Bhilsa Topes : A Buddhist Monument oj Central India by A. Cunningham, 
PL. XIII ). This instrument had also evolved in course of lime and 
Dhavalikar has rightly pointed out its use even today throughout northern India 
with its new name Algojya ( Dhavalikar, M. K. : Sanchi A cultural Study, p. 67 ). 

Inside various doorway panels there are gods sometimes with their 
consorts. Bhairava in his Samhara form is very interesting and so is Agni 
with his consort. 


Virdtarupa Vism :■ 


The cult of Visnu incarnated as Vaikuntha has been referred to in the 
Mahabharala. The cult had originated in Kashmir in about 10th century 
A. D. and was described sometimes as Kashrmragama. .But. more than this 
the evidence of the cult having its roots in Garliwal and Kumaon is clearly 
discernible from the Khajuraha inscription of Ya^ovarmmadcva of V. S. 1011 
( see E. I. Vol. I. p, 129 verse : 93, by Kielhorn, ,F. ). It says that “the lord ol 


Bhof;a obtained the image ( Vaikuntha ) from Kailasa and from him Sabi, tire 
king of Kira received it as a token of friendship, from him afterwards Heramba- 
pab obtained it for force of elephants and horses and Yasovarman, the 
( limndella king, icieivcd it from Dcvapala, the lord of horses, the son of 
HerambapalaT This statement leads us to surmise that the territories around 
Kailafi and S bnvwaoYur and piobably also the Vadari and Keclar were under 
some son of inline nee of this cult in the 10th century A. D. ( see pp. 157-62 
and author's aniole : Two Enchanting Icons, Kumaon Souvenir, pp. 31-38, 1968) 
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! 250-51 

Bhattacharya, H. D., 186 
f.n., 21 5 f.n., 266 f.n. 
Bhattasali, N, K., 157 f.n., 
174 f.n., 178 

Bhauma, 181,-ditya, 215 
Bhava, 259, 260 
Bheta, 62, 87, 89, 92, 95, 
208, 270 

Bhillanga, Kingdom, 43, 44 
Bhilsa, 170 

Bhima, 215, lake 4, tala, 4 
Bhita, early sculptural reliefs 
from, 170 

Bhitargaon temple, 86 
Bhoga, 243, pati, 229, 235 
Bhogika, an official, 229,244 
Bholanath, 220, 221 

Bhota, 33, 250, country, 33, 
the lord of, 284 

BhotiySs, 7, 16, 34, 250 
Bhudeva, 49, 51, 59, 258 
Bhiidevi, 150 

Bhukti, 228, 230, 243, 260, 
263 

Bhumispargarnudra, of the 
Badrinath image, 153 
Bhurui amalaka, on temples, 
93, 94, 97, 99 
Bhutapailika, 250 
Blnitika, place name, 248, 
250,251 
BhQtanath, 97 
Bhuvanegyara, 84, 181 
BlgM, 65 f.n. 

Bihar, 88 f.n., 170 f.n. 

Bijnor, Dlstrct. A, 31. 32, 
KouUvdf.r road, 0 
bsisnd Pillar Inscription of 
i ICiimar Gnpia, 199 
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Bilaspur, 176 

Bilvaka, place name, 250-5 1 
Bilvakedar, 251 
Blnachand, 69 
Bira, 220 f. n. 

Birachand, 69, 72, 73 
Blradeva, 63, 76 

Bisi, measurement of land, 
65 

Boar, incarnation of Visnu, 

57, 147, faced, 172 
BodhisaUva, 1 2 l,Lokcsvara, 

121 

Bodhi tree, 205 
Brahma, 58, 99, 110, 132, 
337, 142, 155, 156, 159, 
161, 163, 164, 167, 177, 
178, 222, 250 
Brahmachari, 143 
Brahmadeva, 65, 67 
Brahmaputra, river, 23 
Brfilunana, 18, 19 f.n., 37, 

58, 60, 61, 62, 72, 73, 
116, 175, 200, 259,260, 
264 

Brahmani, 172, 173 
Brahma nic faith, 127, 213 
Brahmanical, 37, 213, 227, 
theme, 89, trait, 128, 163— 
64, influence, 12, religion, 
214,226, 227, 266, cults, 
265, temples, 38, arch Ho 
eture, 88 

Brahmapura, Kingdom, 31, 
32-38, 42, 43, 45, 46, 
195,212, 250, 251, dy- 
nasty, 37, 256 

Briihml, script, 189, 191-92, 
206-8 legend, 207, orna- 
mental, 19 

Brahme^vara, 62 
Binhmor. in TCangra, 33 
Brhat Sauii'ita. 16.23 f, n., 
160, 163 


Brass image, of Mahisasura- 
mardinl, from Chamba, 
170 

Briggs, G. W., 218 f.n., 
219-21, 230 f.n. 

British, 172, f. n., regime, 6, 

75 

Bronze statues, of Rajas in 
Kumaon, 92, 121 
Brown Percy, 86, 90 f.n., 

94 f.n., 96 f.n., 98 f.n., 
102 f.n., 125 f.n. 
fiudhaditya or Vridhaditya, 
a title for Siirya, 283 
Buddha, 20, 21, 35, 38, 58, 
142, 143, 153, 154, 181, 

225, margi, 226, image, 
187 

Buddhist, 19, 72, 86,89,185, 

21 3, 224, 227, temples, 
71, stupa, 91, 116, 117, 
influence, 102, 226, chai- 
tya halls, 88, faith, 153, 
monastery, 153, 281, 

designs, 35, expansion- 
ism, 42, Goddess Apa- 
rajita, 222 , deities, 222 
Buddhism, 42, 43, 58, 65 , 
127, 154, 225, 266, at 
Govisana, 226, of Tibet, 

226, 266, Srong Tsang 
Gampo, follower of, 226 

Buffalo-demon, 170, 171 
BOhler, G. 39 f.n., 41, 190 
f.n., 191, 194,202, 203 
Bury, I. B. 263 f.n, 

Burrow and Emencau, 231 
C 

Cairn Square, near Devi- 
dhura, 78 . 

Casiri, or K has as or 1 Pliny, : 
12 

1 Cedar, true, 206. 21 i. 212 I 


Central Asia, 18, 19 
Central Europe, 262 
Central India, 94, 126, 192, 
266, 283, alphabet, 191, 
192, and Gujarat, 89 
Chadavaka, place name, 250 
Chaiti, 147 

Chaitu, Paharl painter, 267 
Chaitya, Buddhist, 86, win- 
dow ornamentation on 
Bagciswar Shrine, 100, on 
Gopcihvar Shrine, 101, 
building on Yaudheya 
coins 208, caves in Dec- 
can 124, arch as orna- 
mental motif, 89, 102, 
cave architecture, 124, 
halls, 86, windows, 127, 
281 

Chakra, 137, 141, 150, 152, 
156, 157, 158, 161, 170, 
172 

Chakrata, 3 

Chakrabortty, S. K., 205-6 
Chakrapurtisa, 159 
ChakravarleSwara, 170 
Chakravarti, Saroda Prasad, 
10 f. n. 

Chakragarta, suffix, 249 
Cluilukyan, temples, 126, 
monuments, 123, area, 
170 f.n., dynasty of Lata 
30 f.n,, period in Gujarat, 
246 

Chamba, 32, 33, ; 103, 121, 
128, 237, inscriptions, 
237-40, 242-45,, Laiiul 
region, 103 f.n., plate of 
Somavarmadeva and 
Asa jade va, 245 
Chamoli, 6, 7, town, i 01 
Champa wat, 65, 68, 7 1 , 75, 
98, 107, ! 09, i il - i 5, i 72. 
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124-26, 152, 162, 163, 
172, raj, 73, 74,garh,222 
f.n,, temples of, 162 
Tlhanipakatoli, place name, 
250-51 

ChampawalT, temple, 110, 
111, 114, 122, 152, Durga 
temple, 163 

Champha, place name, 25 
Chamuuda, 172-74, 215-16, 
devi, 221 

Chand, 5, 6, 65, 67, 69, 76, 
80, 107, 116-18, 186,213- 
16, occupation ofKuma- 
on, 65, 87, empire, 66, 
rulers, 74, 227, rajas, 109, 
chronology, 65, village, 
74, in Kumaon, 65, raj, 
72, rajas of Kumaon, 
122, 220, history, 73, 
family, 73, records, 261, 
period, 268, early rulers, 
76, monuments, 103, Rise 
of the, 64, 107, later dy- 
nasty of, 72 
Chandalamunda, 259 
Chandi, goddess, 167,215, 
216 

Chandpurgarh, 44, 45, 50, 
74, 75, seat of Garhvval 
rajas, 45, 251, the house 
of, 43 

Chandragupta, II, 170, 199, 
III, 55 f,ij. s Maurya, 21, 
of La!; humn nda! dynasty, 
■10. Vikram'idilya* 61, 200 
Chand rapallik?., place name* 
250 

Chandrasekhar, Siva, 50, 

200/213,259* 260 

ChandravamSl Rajputs, 64, 
in Kali Kumaon, 67 
Charyapadas, 218 
Chatter ji, S. K„ 15, 128 f.n, 

37 
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Chauki, j)lace name, 217 f.n. 
Chaukur, 68 
Chaumu, 223 
Chaund, village, 44 f.n. 
Chauroddharanika, 234 

Cliayana, altar, at Jagatgram, 

79, sacrifieal structure, 

78, 79 

Chepang, tribe, 16 
Chergoan, 103 f.n. 

Chhabra, B. Ch. 39, 191 f.n., 

193 f.n., 196 f.n., 212 f.n. 

ChhagaleSa, 39, 257 
Chhatra, on Rakshasa deot 
at Baijnath, 97, -wall of 
Mala Votive Stupa, 116, 
-wali type in Lakha- 
mandal Shrine, 102 
Chhatregvara type coins of 
the Yaudheyas, 27 
Chess-board pattern, in lat- 
ticed windows at Jage- 
gwar, 81 

Chiddragartta, place name, 
j 250 

Chinese, traveller, Hieun 
Tsang, 13, 31, 32, 35 f.n., 
138, annals, e3 
Chitra!, original home of 
the Aryans, 19 
Chopper, chopping tools, 9 
Chorakajaka, place name, 
251 

Chora pani, place name, 251, 
in Ramnagar, 251 
i Chora -mi jukes. an official, 

; 232 

' Cis-Suticj, 23 
Citran fruit, in Lakulisa’s 
hand, 142, 144 
Clay Serpent, 225 
Coomarasvvamy, A. K. s 79, 
113 f.n,, 176-77, 179 f.n, j 


Constellation of Zodiac, 199 
Copper plate inscription, 
197, from Pandukesvvar, 
43, 48, 51, 55, 59, 188, 
228, from Talesvar, 260 
Copper tridents, at Barhat 
and Gopegwar, 188, 203, 
204 

Cousens, H,, 26 f.n., 84 f.n., 
88, 89 f.n., 90 f.n,' 

Crocker, H. E., 102 f.n. 
Cromlechs, or dolenms, in 
Devidhura, 77-78 
Crystalline rock, the Hima- 
layas, compound of, 8 
Cult images, of gods, 83, 
127 

Cult of fire, Kushana King’s 
attachment to, 177 
Cunningham, A., 20, 23, 26, 
34, 35 f.n., 38, 132, 184 
f.n. 

D 

Dabral, S. P., 11, 281 
Dadhichi, sage, 61 
Dadimika, place name, 250, 
251 

Dadmi, village in Subakot, 
251 

Daduwadevi, near Nautiyal 
gaon, Gavhval, 219 
Dahla, in ihe modern Jiih.'-l- 
pur district, 265 
Dak-bun glow in Aimora, 219 
Daksiui. Khara dmighlu’ of, 
17 

DakMiinamuirti. of Siva, 
133, 135 
Dakshinatya, 61 
DSmaravana, neat Jagegwar, 
' 16 

Daman:, in Siva's hand, 129, 
147 
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Damodarpur copper plate, 
230, 243 

Dancing posture, Siva, 110 
Danda, Sflrya’s associate, 
146, 177, 178 

DandeSvara, temple at Jage- 
Swar, 80, 81 

Dandika, an officials 234 
Dandaiiiiyaka, 236 
Dandapasika, an official, 240 
Darada, tribe, 19 
Dat'dic, tribe, 14 
Dark Age, in Kuntaon his- 
tory, 212 

Daruvana, near JageSwar, 16 
Dasa, 256 
DaSaratha, 60 

DaSaparadhita, an official, 
237 

DaSavatara, temple at Deo- 
garh, 217 

Daiavatara, temple in Guja- 
rat, 86 

Dasgupta, S. N., 133 f.n. 
Dasyus, 37 

Dattatreya, 164, 217 f.n., 
218, 257 

Dattavarman, 40, 257 
Deccan, 88 f.n., 201, 241, 
247 

Deer, on Kuninda coins, 
206, on reverse of Yau- 
dheya coins, 208-9, on 
Vyakhyana-Dakshina- 
murti of Siva, 133 
Dchradun 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 24, 
27, 56, 68, 102, 122, 188, 
193, 212, 264, region, 
134, 141, town, 179, dis- 
trict, 9, 13,102, 123,208, 
217 f.n., 282 
Delhi, 73 f.n., 78 
Demons, on Rakshasa deol 
at BaijniHh, 121, belief 
on, 21! 


Deodar, tree, 206 
Deogarh, 133 
Delia, 229-30 

De£atu, 51, 59, 258, deva, 60 
Deshpande, M. N., 281 
Devadfisatoli, place name, 
250, 252 
Devagana, 166 
Devukhal, 250, 251, in Bhi- 
kiyasena, 251 

Devalgarh, 45, 75, 149, 217, 
219, 221, 223, 262,268, 
image, 151, in Garhwal, 
222 

| Devaldhar, near Bilged war, 
252 

j Devapala, 51, 64, imperial 
designs of, 57, 284 
Devaprayag, 217, Bralimi 
inscriptions, 188 
Devldhura, 77 
Dcvlmahatmya, 169 
| Dhaky, M. A., 106 f.n., 

123 f.n. 

Dharnma Mahamalras, 233 
Dhantptir and Pokhri, 31 
Dharmapala, 54, 57, 202, 
214 

Dhanadatta, 117, 259 
Dhanapatl, 259 
Dhanasara, place name, 259 
j Dhanusa, 135, 169, 171 
Dhavalikar, M. K„ 284 
Dhela, river in Kashipar, 4 
Dhikuli, 26, 35 
Dhoti, 120, 147, 156, 183 
Dhruvaswamim, 54 f.n. 
Dhunda, 37 
Dhundumara, 68 
DhQrjatl, 213 f.n., 254, 261 
Dhwajn, 258 
■ Dhvanu-B.tdrl, 351 
1 Dikpala. S3 1 ) 


Dikshitar, V.R.R.,229, 232, 
233, 241 f.n. 

Dillpachand, 60, 122 
Dilipamafljarl, 121 
Dlpachand deva, 121 
Dlpadhara, 120 
Dlpalakshml, 120 
DIpapufl, 252 
Diskalkar, D. B., 179 f.n, 
Divakarvarman, 40, 257 
Divyavadfina, 176, 193 
Dolemns, 77 
Dot), in Nepal, 16 
Drop, measurement in land, 
53, 260, vapa, 260 
Drumati, place name, 252 
DudhiitoU, 250 
Dumka, near Josh'imath, 252 
Durgabhalta, 250, 252 
Durga Devi, 62, 84, 115, 
169, 214, 215, 243, cult 
of, 168 

Dfltaka, 234, 236, 241 
Dvadagaditya, 176 
Dvija, 256 
Dvijavarinun, 256 
Dwarahat, 19, 20, 64, 66, 
68, 103-5, 108, (09, 112, 
118, 127, 146, 156, 163, 
177, 178, 181, 182,217 
f.n,, 219, 227,266, Shri- 
nes, 106, images, 179, 
temples of, 104, 107 
Dwarapalaka, at LakhSunan- 
dal, 119, Bhairava at 
Jagefiwar as, 140 
Dynastic Symbol, pine as 
206 

Dyutivarman, 256, 361 

JtU 

Ear-lobes, 142 

Early Gupta,: 178, monarch, 
55 f.n. ' , 
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Early historical, 77, period 
of Indian history, 80 
Early Vedic period, 165 
Earth Goddess, 158 
Eclectic tendency, during 
Katyuris and Chands, 213 
Edhuray Adhuja, on Kashi- 
pur coins, 207 
Edicts of AiSoka, 229 
EkadaSarudras, 159 
Ekavall, 119 

Elc-Hathia deol, at Thai, 95, 
extension of rathas at, 96 
Ek-Hathia naula at Cham- 
pawat, 115 

Ekliiigji temple, in Udaipur, 
114 

Elephanta cave, 35, 128 
Elephant, friezes on Gujar- 
deo temple, 111, 123, on 
Siva image at Baijnath, 
132-33, 147, on Kalyiin- 
sundarinurtl from JoshI 
math, 139, in Gajalakshmi 
figure in Maniyan Group 
at Dwarahat, 174 
Elliot and Dowson, 5 f.n., 
46 f.n. 

Ellora cave, 67, 135, 170, 
relief, 138, 171 
Epigraphical evidence, of 
history, 80, 104, 112, 188, 
210 

Epigraphs, 12, 13, 209 
Epigraphy, 11, 20 9 
Epics, 11, 165, 168, 182 
Ethnologists, on Khasas, 18 

F 

Falcon., in association with 
Ganapali, 1-17 
Fergnsson, 3,, 117, 224 
Finials, on the roof of Vai- 
tal Deol temple, 86 


Fire alter, 'on Kushana coins, 
207 

Firishta, 29, 30, 31, account 
of, 29, 67 f.n. 

Firoz Tughlak, 5 


Ganiagamina, 234 
Ganai, Chaukhutiya, 33, 63 
j Ganapati, 47, 109, 147, 172, 
! Samakranta, 223 
Gana, diva's, 135 


Fleet, J. F., 29 f.n., 191,199, : 
224 f.n., 230, 237 f.n., i 
238 f.n., 239, 241 f.n., | 
242 f.n. | 

Floral design, in religious 
architecture, 115, 125 
Flower and vase motif, on 
temples in Kumaon, 82 
Fly-whisks, in Jaina icons, 
143 

Foliage, on pillars, 81 
| Folk appeal, 187 
Folk deities, in Kumaon, 
220 f,n. 

Folklore, of Kumaon and 
Garhwal, 11, 46, 48, 61 
Foothills, of Kumaon, 6, 56, 
263, 266 

Francke, A. H., 20 f.n., 78 
f.n. 

Friezes, of elephants in Bali- 
4war temple, 117 
Frisking deer, oil Bhairava- 
mfirti, 140 

Fuhrer, A., 10, 32 f.n., 113 
G 

Gada, 145, 150, 152, 155- 
58, 165-68, purusa, 159 
Gadhwii inscription, 199 
Gairola, T. D., 11, 16, 44, 
45 f.n., 48 f.n., 74 f.n,, 
222 f.n., 263 F.n- 


Gandaka, river, 22 
Gandhara, 229 
Gandharva, 83 
GaneSa, 63, 102, 103, 127, 
131, 132, 137, 166-67, 
172, 222, 223, worship 
of, 145, 146, 214, cull of, 

; 144 

Ganciiwara, 147, vanaj&dhi- 
pa, ruler in Uttarkashi, 

j 282 

j Gangs, 12, 15, 88, 103, 227, 
descent of, 75, sculpture, 
175, valley of, 211 
Ganges, 5, 15, 21, 22 f.n., 
23, 26, 31, 33, 73 
Gangetic valley, 32, plains, 
54, alluviam, 7 
Ganguli, IX C., 30 f.n. 
Ganguli, O. C., 150 
Garbhagriha, 80, 81, 88, 90, 
j 93, 94, 96, 97, 99, 100, 

101, 103,109, 111, 112, 

< 198,269 

j Gurga, 142 

! Garhwal, 23, 24, 26, 27, 32, 
42, 44, 50, 70 -72, 74-76, 
j 93,98,101,108,122,129, 

130, 138, 141, 157, 166, 
169, 170,212, 217, 219, 
221, 226, 250-254, 260 
f.n., 264, 266, 269, district, 
26, 32, 35, 44, 87, 136, 
206, 208, 281, , rajas, 6, 


Gajahasta pose, 130 
; GajnlakshiTU 174, sculptuv 

j 

1 Gajasrmfia. 123 
, Gajasura, 136 
j GajStanka, 134, 136 


45, dynasty. 41. -Kumaon, 
32, school of paintings, 
267-68 Division, 282-84, 
rulers of, 108, region of, 
75. petty rajas of, 222, 
} temples in, 221, 225 
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Garhwali, dialect, 7 
Gartta, suffix, 246 
Garuda, image, 44, 73 f.n., 
79, 127, 150, 159, 161, 
164, 165, 172, 182-184, 
217 f. n., 218, 249, 

emblem, 173, Chayana, 
79, grama, 249-52, in 
Baijnath, 252, motifs, 182 

Garura Gyanchand, 73, 74, 
113 

Garutman, 182 
Gaulmika, an official, 234 
Gaurl, 33, 165,232, 260 
Gaya inscription, 203 
German Alps, 262 
Getty, A., 144, 145 f.n., 223 
Ghandyal, 219 
Ghanta, 169, 171 
Ghnntakarna, 219, 220 
Ghanjuwa, 222 f.n. 
Ghatotakachlia, 110, 218 
Gbaffapfila, an official, 234, 
239 

Gliora, 128 

Ghoshal, U. N„ 224 f.n., 231 
f.n., 235-39 f.n., 247 f.n., 
243 f.n. 

Ghumli, 100 

Ghurye, G. S., 217-18 f.n. 
Gnari, 33 

Goetz, H., 11, 32-34, 46, 65, 
66, 72, 73, 84-86, 89 f.n., 
103-107, 112-15, 117, 
120, 121,227 

Gohna, lake in Garhwal, 4 
Golchale, S., 231 f.n., 245 
f.n., 247 f.n., 258 f.n. 

Go w Avar, Shrine, 70, 93, 
Gop in Gujarat 90 f.n,. 

97, ! 01, 104, i 06, 108, 
17A 130, 140, 174. 186, 
203. ii, Sculpture, 130 


Gorakhanath, guilded image 
at Srinagar Garhwal, 
218-19 

Goralchanfithi, 221, in Ku- 
maon, 218 

Gorakhpur, 218, district, 59 
Goril, 221-22 

Gorlganga, or Gaurlgaiiga, 
222 

Goriya, 221 

Gorunnasari, place name, 
250 

Govindnath, 291 f.n. 
Govisana, 26, 32, 36-38, 42, 
43, 45,46, 56, 212, King- 
dom of, 213 
Graha, 180-91 
Grama, 221, 230, 246,260, 
261, 263 

Granitic rocks, near Pevi- 
dhoora, 77 
Gravel, at Kalsi, 9 
Greece, 262-63 
Greek, characters of script 
in Kushana coins, 207, 
art, 22, 92, writers, 20, 
writer Aelian 224, His- 
tory, 263 

Grhya-Sutra, 255-56 
Grierson, G. A., 7 f.n. 

Grlva, 96 
Guha, 282 
Guhefe, 257, 282 
Gujarata, 86, 98, 100, 105, 
106, 112-18, 122-214, 

140, 141, 159, 162, 170, 
183 f.n., 231, 265, 266, 
283, gop temple in, 28, 
89, 114, and Rajputaua, 

120 j 

Gnjardeo, temple at DvvSra- | 
hat, 64, 112, 114, 1L5, 
122, 123, 187 , j 


Gupta (s), 29, 84, 86, 201, 
264, period, 13, 38 f.n., 
54 f.n., 55 f. n., 75, 117, 
120, 123, 124, 144, 149, 
161, 169, 179, 215, 222, 
229, 237, 260, 281, civi- 
lization, 66, coins, 182, 
209, Sculpture from Deo- 
garh, 132, Art, 99, 150, 
155 dynasty, 55 f.n,, 
temples, 125, Script, 194 
f.n., inscriptions, 166, 
200, 235, 238-42, ad- 
ministration, 230 
Gupta, a title for Vaigyas, 
256 

Guplakashi, 87, 116, 268 
Gupte, Y. R., 10, 34 f.n., 37 
f.n., 194-96, 238 f.n., 260 
Gurukula Museum, Hari- 
dwar, 35 f.n. 

Gwalior, 39, 100, 128 
Gwel, 221 

H 

Hala, Ploughshare, 158 
Haldu, Samkranti, 199 f.n. 
Halebidu, in Mysore, 165 
Hammlra, Chand ruler, 69 
Ha m miradeva , Katydid ruler, 
113 

I-Iamsa, 173 
Hand-axes, at Kalsi, 9 
Handmade articles brought 
by Tibetans, 21 
Hanunian, 217 f.n,, 218 
Murad alia, on Kuninda 

coins, 24, 20:5 

Kara, garland, 40, 120, 137, 
140, 1-11, 147, 150, 155. 
156, 158, 164-66, 168, 
171, 174, !8u (82 
Hard war, 3i, 32, 35, 56,187 
Bari Dull, 35 i'.n. 



Hardwar-Rishikesh Road, 6 
Hardwick, 44 
Hargreaves, 83 
Hari, 69, 140 
Harichand, 74 
Hari - hara - Pitamaha, 164, 
murti, 140 
Harijana, 16 

HarivamSa, pnrana, 215,216, 
f.n., 248 
Harmika, 316 

Harsa, 42, 43, 197, 229, 236 
Harsadeo Joshi, 73 
Harsapura, 250, 252 
Harsavardhana, 121, 122, 
reign, 231, inscription, 
240 

Hastaka, 260-61 
Havell, E. B., 128 f.n., 129 
Hayagriva 161 
Hemispherical Dome, in 
temples, 110, 116 
Henwood, W. J., 77, 78 
Herambapala, 284 
Herodotus, 12, 33 
Hieun-T-Sang, 13, 26, 31, 
32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 41, 42, 
65, 212, 213, 226, 266, 
account, 36 

Hill pony, 208, symbol, 205 
Himalaya, 5, 9, 16, 19, 21, 
57, 183 f.n., upper, 18 
Himalayan, region, 15, 23, 
34, 42, 70, 102, 117, 129, 
211, ranges, 3, lesser 
zone, 8, art, 113, of Ne- 
pal and Kumaon, 14, 
folklore, 22? f.n. 

Hindu, 7, 17, 19, 180* 224, 
2.27; pantheon, 42, 2H, 
2 ! 2. temple, 89, gods, 2 i 3, 
mythology. 163, archi- 
tecture in Kumaon, 1 17 
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Hinduism, 5, 16, 17,43, 153, 
265 

Hiranyakagipu, demon, 157 
Hiranyake^i, name of the 
sage, 255 

History, of Kumaon, 10-12, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 45, 50, SO 
Hodgson, 12, 20 
Homa 139 

Homeland, of the Aryans, 
14 

Horiuzi palm leaves, 203 
Horse, 139,208, faced figure, 
159, 161, sacrifice, 78 
Hucchimalligude, temple at 
Aihole, 84 

Hultzsche, E., 21, 129, 189 
f.n., 191, 232 f.n. 

Hunas, 14, 231, Toramana, 
230 

Hypostyle halls, in temples, 
101 f.n. 

I 

Ichchhatadeva, 60, 236, 258 
Iconograpliical texts, 175 
Idar, in Gujarat, 115, 159 
Ikshvaku King of Telugu 
country, 236 
Iksumati river, 22 f.n. 

Imaus or Isanios, 22 f.n. 
Imperial, secretariat, 190, 
titles, 54 

Imprecatory verses, 200-1 
India, 3, 10, 15, 18-22,27, 
30, 47, 60, 85, 108, 112, 
116 , 1 20, 123 , 128 , 134 , 
141, 144, 145, 149, 150, 
160, 162, 176, 177, ISO, 
204, 205, 212,. 21 8, 263, 
, 266 


ian, Sculpture. 1 19, 

105J 

i >i 

ait. 38, )33. 3 ; S, 154. 

1 7‘‘i , 

176, 182, hislcuy, 24 


77, architecture, 

125, 
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temples, 82, union, 75, 
Buddhism, 266, tradition, 
61, collection, 145 
Indo-Greeks, 22, 25, 197 
Indra, 131, 139, 184, 195, 
212, 216 f.n. 

Iivdrachand, 29, 69 
IndranT, with Vajra, 1 72 
Indus, river, 14, 23, 46 
Indus Valley Civilization, 
165 

Iranian (s), 14, 176, 177, in- 
fluence, 176, elements, 
176, affinity, 178, 179 

Iriyakot Goril, 222 

Iron trident, at Gopegvvar, 

] 06, the emblem of Siva, 
220 

Hanadevl, 258 

Istaganadeva, 49, 53, 52, 56, 

' 258 

Nvara, 39,40,257-59 
Isvaradatta, 259 
Hvarauaga, an inhabitant of 
Rauhltaka, 203 
Tivaravarman, 40, 257 

J 

Jagatgram, 13, 41,79, 212, 
Eagle shaped altar at, 
79, excavation at, 78 
Jagati, of the temples, 85, 
94, 96,98, 111 
JSgeSwar, 56, 66, 67-69, 80, 
81, 83-85, 88-90, 92, 93, 
95-97,103, 104,107, 117, 
121, 123-27, 130 , 1 32, 
133, 140, 142, 144, 164, 
165, 169, 172, 173, 177, 
1B0, 181, 214, 217, 265, 
268, 270. Shrine. 81-83, 
04, ' i?3, Sculpture, !3i, 
132, <42, ■ 65, gram, 223, 
croup (ii u'-mptes nr, 6 f , 

j , 80, 120 
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Tagirs, 243 

Jagriya, in Garhwal and 
Krimaon, 222 f.n. 

Jalinu, 37 

Jaina, 112, 142-44, 185, 187, 
224, 225, 248, temple, 90, 
elements, 112, styles. 111, 
features, 143, image, 112, 
143, icon, 186, figures, 
143, iconography, 185, 
lafichana, 143, Tirthan- 
kara, 143, taste, 227, can- 
nonical texts, 143, 225, 
231, Jainism in Kuntaon, 
226-27, 266 
Jaipur, 78 

Jalandhara, 5, 32, 39, 40, 
103, ( see also Jullandar, 
29 f.n., prince of, 40 ) 
Jalavarman, 40, 257 
Jalheri, in temple, 1 1 2 
Jambhala, 185 

Jamuna, (or Yamuna) river, 
3, 9, 12, 15, 22, 26, val- 
ley, 22 f.n. 

Jana, 131 

Janapada, 228, 230 
Jahgha, of the temple, 82, 
90, 94-95, 100, 108, 112 
Janhavi, river, 4 
Jata, 128, 140, 142, Juta, 32, 
140, 161, 164, mukuta, 
130, 139, 164, 165, 167 
Jaugnda, Asolcan rock edicts 
al, 190 

Jaunsar-Bawar, 7, 19, 102, 
208, 217 f.n., area, 108 
Jaunsari, dialect, 7 
Jaya, 119, 209 

Jayahhaltapa 1 lika , place 

name, 250 
Jayadiisn, 39, 257 
Jayakulabiuikii, 250, 252 


Jayavalli, 40, 258 
Jejala, Kashmiri name, 258 
Jesn its Map of Tibet, 33 
Jhininmatha Kula, 71 
Jhirna, near Ramnagar, 252 
Jfiana, 132, 134, niudra, 121, 
155, 167, dakshinamurti 
of Siva, 133 
Jodhpur, 86 
Jogl ( Yogi ), 221 
Joshi, Brahmins of Garhwal 
and Kuniaon, 68, 223 
Joshi math, 20, 22, 26, 45, 
46, 47, 50, 62, 71, 85, 86 
f.n., 87, 90, 95, 127, 139 , 
146, 147, 157, 169, 188, 
217 f.n., 254, 268, branch 
of Katyuris, 213, image 
of Nrittya-Ganapati, 146, 
148 

Joona, 29 

Jubbal, in Himachal Pra- 
desh, 10 
Juhur, 33 
Julian M., 37 

Junnar, rock cut cave in 
Deccan, 124, 193 
Jwalfimukhi, in Kangra, 24 
Jyeslha, month of the Hindu 
calendar, 198 
Jyorana, place name, 252 
Jyotinija, 74 
iyolirdham, 50 f.n. 
Jyotisanwtha, 265 
K 

Kabul, 47, valley, 46 
Kacheri, temples, 92, 95, 
104, group of temples, 
97, 105 

Kacla, 158, 206 
Kadamba tree, 199 

Kadavar, Da^avatara, temple, 
at, 86 


Kahala plate of Sodhadeva, 
239 

KailaSa, 284 

Kaiyata, a name of Kashmiri 
fashion, 218 
Kak, R. C.., 161 f.n. 
Kakshasana, 93,96, 105, 118 
Kaksthalika, place name, 
250, 252 

ICala, S. C., 208, 212 f.n. 
Kalachuri, family, 59, of 
Tripun, 258, records, 231 
Kaluga, 88, 91, 93, 94, 97, 
163 

Kalas, of Sumari village in 
Garhwal, 223 f.n. 

Kali Age, 197 

Kail, goddess, 135, 215,216, 
in Gangoliliat, 227 
KalikS, 245 

Kali Kumaon, 15, 69, 72, 
217 f.n. 

Kallmath, 137-38, 169, 214, 
268, 269, image, 137-38, 
169, pra&isti at, 204, 

image, of UmamaheSvara, 
136-38 

Kali, river, 3-5, 10, 69, 263 
Kaliyumardana, 162-63 
Kalsi, Dehradun district, 4, 
9, 41, 189-91, 212, 231 
Kalsi Rock Edicts of ALika, 
12, 21, 188,189, 191, 192, 
198, 232 

Kollapuri, place name, 249, 
250 

Kalyanarajadeva, 51, 53 
Kalyanasundarmtirti, of 
$iva, 138 

Kaniatnnflth, 219 f.n. 
Kamahlsann po:,.:, 137, 154, 
156 

Kama, village in Dwaraliat, 

219 
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Kamaridalu, 156, 163, 164, 
166-69, 181 

Kambojas, a tribe, 14, 19 f.n. 
Kanauj, 30 f.n., 31, 42, 65, 
139, 160,229,264, region, 
22 f.n., image, 159-61 
Kanda, village in Garliwal, 
252 

Kane, P. V., 236 f.n., 240 
f.n., 242 f.n., 243 f.n., 
245 f.n., 255 

Kangra, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
103, 120, 128, 263, 264, 
267, valley, 32, region 
36, paintings, 267 
Kanishka, I, 25 
Kankachili, altar, 79 
Kankana, 37, 132, 139, 155, 
158, 164, 165, 179, 182 
185 

Kankapala, 44, 45 
Kannada, 193, 199 
Kanaphata, 141, 218, Yogis, 
219 f.n., sect, 221 
ICautharapavva, place name, 
252 

Kantipura, in Nepal, 71 
Karnakika, an official, 234 
Kapala, 140, 173, 223, mala, 
140 

Kapalika, 238 

Kapila, a sage, 217, f.n., 21 8, 
250, 257 

Kapilagarlta,- place name, 
252 

Kapilavardlnna, 40, 2.57 
KapikHvar.i, place iiarne,'2i7 
f.n., 252 
Kapisa, 229 

Kartarpur, in Punjab, 29 f.n. 
Karliilroya, image 14 7, sis 
headed, :09 
Kartfikcyn naaara, 1 3 


Kartlikcyapura, 13, 29,30, 
34, 43, 45, 47, 48, 50, 
52, 54 f.n., 55 f.n., 56 f.n., 
59 f.n., 62-64, 250,252, 
257, 261, 263 

Kartrpnra, Kingdom, 35, 46, 
48 f.n., 72, grama, 34, 29, 
30, 46, 55 f.n., 72 
Karnali, river, 33 
Karnaparvan, 17 
Karabarulha, 137 f.n. 
Karvan, in Gujarat, 141 
ICaravlrapura, 46 
Karviragnrtta, place name, 
252 

Karbarghati, 252 
Karika, an official, 235 
Karka, Samkranti, 199 f.n. 

Karakolta, place name, 225, 
252 

Karanda-nuikuta, 166 
Karanaganut, 223 
Karle, cave in Deccan, 88 
f.n., ( see also Karl! ins- 
criptions, 124, 193 f.n., 
215, 265 } 

Karodasurpl, place name, 
252 


Karvirakostha, place name, 
252 


Kasardevi, in Almora, 224 
f.n., rock inscription, 193 

Kasara» in Gujarat, 126 f.n., 
193 

Kashkara, tribe, 19 


225, 237, valley, 263, 284 


! KasltPii'a.s, 14,41 
Kashmirian, temples, 99 f.n. 
. Kashmiragama, 284 
! KiishlPitr, 4, 13, 25, 27, 37, 
3a, 120, J 22, 125, 145, 
■ 155, 206,281, sculpture, 

I 

of Canola, 146 


Kashinath Adhikari, 38 
Kasapatyrus, 12 
Katarmal, shrine, 92, 93, 95, 
97, 98, 100,101, 103,104- 
105, 106, 108, 120, woo, 
den panels, 282, pipes, 

254 

Kavyamimahsa, 13, 54, f.n,, 
of Rajagekhara, 13 
Katabhristhi, place name, 

255 

Katisutra, 140, 164, 166, 171, 
‘181, 182 

Katihasta pose, 119, 158, 
'165, 175, 177-78 

Kathehir, 73 
Kathmandu, 218 
Kathiawar, 100, 115 
Kators, 46, 47 

Katyurls (s), 5, 6, 13, 43, 45- 

48, 50, 51,54, 63, 64, 66, 

67, 75, 76, 80, 87, 98, 
107, 108,118, 186, 188, 
202, 212,214, 215,230, 
258, 261,' 263, 268, 269, 
rulers, 46, 61, 66, 72, 90, 
100, 106, 113, 213, 258, 
of Kumaon, 2.28, 229, 
263, dynasty, 31, 50, 52, 
55, 67, 223, 257, house, 

68, 108, rajas, 58, 65, 
Kings, 64, 65, history, 

49, history of western 
Kumaon, 68, 69, records, 
202, of Dwarahat, 63, 
107, prince, 84, successes, 
62, grants, .1.99 f.n., tem- 
ples, 214, immigration, 
50 f.n.. Chronology, 67, 
Inter, 107-8, downfall of, 
764, colialeral line of, 59 

Katvilr w.iicy, 32, 31, 37, 46, 
■48, 50 f.n., 63, /2, 26 j, 
of Kumaon, 29 f.n., 34 
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Katyfiyana-smrili, 237 
Kaumarl, 172-73, on pea- 
cock, 1 72 
Kausika, 142 
Kayarohana, 141 
Kcdar, 284 

Kedarnalh, 3, 5, 6, 54, 129, 
151, 187, 202, 214, 253, 
264-66, 268, 270, shrine, 
129, 269 

Kedarkhanda, 5, 12, 75 
Kedaresvar, 23, 168 
Keith and Macdonell, 246 
f.n. 

Kelkar, D. G., 120 f.n. 

Ketu, 181-82 

Kevala tree, in Jaina icon, 
186 

Keyura, 132, 137, 142, 148, 
150, 155, 164-67, 179, 
182, 185 

Khadga, 137, 148, 158, 170, 
173, 223 
Khadgika, 234 
Khadira, personal name, 255 
Khajuraho, group of tem- 
ples, 94, 96, Shrines, 95, 
inscription of Yaiiovnrm- 
madeva of V. S. 101, 284 
Khandah, 252 
Khandaka-pallika, 252 

Khancla, 229-30, rakshadhi- 
pati, 234 

Khiiri, measurement in land, 
260, vapa, 260 
Kharagfi, 5 

Kharpara, 1 37, 140, 257 
Kharparadeva, 51, 53 
Kharosthi, legends, 206 
KliiiSla, i 2-20, 23, 198, 211, 
of 'Nepal., 18, chiefs, 72, 
tribe, 46, 48 
Khitge.dhipiUi, 54 f.n. 


Khasia, 12, 18, 23, 33, 69, 
raja, 69, interruption in 
Kumaon, 67, interreg- 
num, 65 f.n. 

Khatvaiiga, 137 
Khelaka, 137, 158, 161, 169, 
171, 223 
Khctikhan, 98 
Khiching, 140, 147 
Khmer, image of Gune£a at, 
145 

Khotan, 31, 33 
Kielhorn, F., 48, 70, 198, 
199 f.n., 200 f.n., calcu- 
lation of the date of Kal- 
yuri rulers, 49 
Kinchl, 33 

Kirfita, 12, 14-17, 19 f.n., 
211, putra, 53 

Klrila-mukuia, 140, 150, 

152, 155, 157, 158, 160, 
168, [78, 179, 181 
KlrUimuklia,91 , 1 66, Design, 
166, symbols, 81, 82, 83, 
figures, 123, 143 
Klrlti-stambha, 112 
Kishangarh, 179 
Kisora-vadavago-malush- 
yodliikrila, an official, 
234 

Kiu-pi-shwang-na, 37, 38 
Kollapuri, place name, 250 
Konakalikagangagrama, 
place name, 252 
Kondane, rock cut cave in 
Deccan, 88 f.n. 

KoSuta, 21 
Kosapala, 238 
Ko§(.ita, 246, 247, 249 
Kost, river, 4, 9, 21, 98 
Kota, 247, 249 
Kolta, 246, 247, 249, pala, 
234 


Kolawala, 238 
Kotdvvara, 281 
Kotivarsha visaya, 230 
Krachalladeva, 72 
Krishna, 95 f.n., 110, 111, 
162, 216 f.n., Kaliyamar- 
dan theme, 1 1 5 
Krishnayana, scenes, 162 
Krishna Deva, 96 f.n., 281 
Ksatriya, 256, strength, 256, 
281, origin, 256, tribes, 
19 f.n. 

Kshetrapala, 223, 

Kubera, 85, 127, 259, the 
King of Yaksas, 184 
Kuchabandha, 138 
Kulacharika, 235, 246 
Kuladcvata, Raja Dharma- 
deva as, 223 

Kuladevl, Goddess Raja- 
Rajedvari as, 223 
Kulaputraka, 245 
Kulapati, 245 
Kulinda, 12 
Kulindrene, 22 f.n. 

Kulu, 19, 20, 24, 32, 103, 
120, 129, valley, 217 
Kolya, measurement of land, 
260 

Kumaon, 3-6, 8-19, 21, 22, 
24, 27, 29, 32-34, 36, 37, 
42, 43, 49, 50 54, 56, 57, 
60, 61, 62, 65,68-71, 74- 
77, 80, 84-87,91, 92, 95- 
98, 100-4, 107, 109, 112, 
114, 116, 117, 121-25, 
127, 131, 133, 134, 136, 
141, 144, 147, 148, 155, 
156, 166, 169, 170, 172, 
180-83, 185, 188, 191, 
193, 196, 199, 202, 203, 
204, 209,212, 214,216, 
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22?., 224, 2 26, 237, 233, 
243, 243, 243, 230, 263, 
266, 267, 282, 2S4, Hima- 
layas, 4, 213, region, 20, 
47, 64, 67, 76, 175, 225, 
sculpture, 1 19, 268, peo- 
ple, 211, garhwal, 190, 
250, history, 12, 29, 46, 
70, records, 200, 224, 229, 
231, 237,242, 247,248, 
249, art, 187, Statesman 
Harsadeo Joshi, 67 f.n,, 
unification of, 21, class 
of Sadhus in, 141, Ex- 
ploration and Excavation 
in Kumaon,9, 210, Doms 
of, 16, 18, 221 
Kumbha, 175 

Kumaramatya, an official, 
230, 234, 242 
Kumara Gupta, 230 
Kumaravana, 5 
Kurinavana, 6 
Kunar, valley, 19 
Kundala, 25, 139, 142, 158, 

161, 165, 166, 168, 171, 
174, 179, 181, 183, 185. 
Kunet, 20, 23 

Knniuda, 12, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 30, 36-38, 47, 55 
f.n., 204, 211,264, dy- 
nasty, 25-27, 205, type 
of coin, 205-6, empire, 56 
Kuru, 37 
KGrma, 5, 175 
Kilrmachala, 5, 6, 10 
Kusfma, 10, 12, 22,25, 26, 
37, 47, 193 f.n., 197, 204, 
206,'invasion, 27, dynasty, 

207., images, 172 kings. 

177.. period, J 72, 201 
Ku-iia, variety of script, )93. 

script of north, -267 . 


I, ' 

Laddnka, 147 j 

Laddhadevi, 258 : 

Lahul, 33 
Lakshmana, 217 
Lakshin!, 131, 156, 165, 174, 
175, 184 f.n., 212 
Lakshmi-Narayana, 1 26, tem- 
ple, 112, at Baijnath, 
113, dated slab at, 112 
Lakhaiuandal, 10, 38, 39, 
41, 102, 103, 103, 119, 
123, 130,134, 148, 169, 
212, 282, pragasti, 39, 
79, 101, 103, 106, 188, 
202,203, 258, 259, shrine, 
106, 108, 119,124, panel, 
172, 173, temple, 97,104, 
123, 175, dynasties, 38, 
images, 149, fragmentry 
inscription, 188,193,259, 1 
excavation around the 
Shrine of, 106, first dy- 
nasty of, 257. 

Lakhanpura, 32, 63 
LakutI, 141, 145 
LakulKa, 56, 84, 87, 89, 90, 
103, 120, 121, 127, 142, 
144, 265, 168, 269, cult 
144, 266, Shrine, 89, 
sculpture, 141, 143, 144 
Lakuta, 142, 144 
Lalita pose, 130, 258, asana, 
136 

Lalita patan, in Nepal, 71 
Lalitasuradeva, 48-52, 55-59, 
159, 198, 200, 201, 258, 
inscription year 21, 22,55 
tanmisr.i, 15-1. 226 
Lansdm-'i'C, 3, 208 
! Latham, Dr,, in 
! Latticed window, 81, 84,95 
j Lavachamin, 259 
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Lavanodaka, place name, 
253 

Lavanasari, place name, 253 
Layadevi, 258 

Leh valley, in Ladhakh, 20 
f.n., 78 

Levi, S., 42 f.n. 

Linga, Siva, 81, 83, 96, 101, 
141, 227, Shrines, 141 
Linga Parana, 141 

Lineraja, temple in Orissa, 
123 

Linguistic Limits, of Ku- 
maon and Garhwal, p. 7 
Lippa in Tibet, 20 
Loessic, dunes, 249 
Lohar, 221 
Lohaghat, 50 

Lomas Rishi cave, Bihar, 88 
f.n. 

Longhurst, A. H., 166 f.n. 
Lotus, 161, 175, 176, 208, 
throne, 137, 142, 150, 
16 3, 174, bud, 169, plat- 
form, 130 petals, 82, 
Stalks in Surya’s hands, 
177, 181 
Lunar, race, 36 

M 

Madawar, 31, 37, 132 
Madhu, 156 

Madhuban plate of Harsa, 
236 

Madhya Pradesh, 106, 108, 
128, 170, 175, 192, 231, 
247, 265 

Madhya mapuraka, 253 
Mag a dim, 21 

Mahabhfuata, !1, 12, !5, 17, 


ratiias at, -56 


1 
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Mahadeva, 220 
Mahamatra, an official, 232 
Maharaja, an epithet, 27, 39, 
243 

Mahamanusya, an official, 
235 

Mahadandanayaka, an offi- 
cial, 234 

MahSkartakrtika, an official, 
234 

Mah&pnitihara, an official, 

234 

Mahamatra, an official, 233 
Maharashtra, 218,263 
Mahasamanta, an official, 

235 

Mahattama, an official, 235 
Mahasala, place name, 253 
MahSyana, 222, 226 f.n. 
MaheSvara, 259, 260 
Mahisasura, 171 
Mahisasnramardiii], 168, 169, 
170, 216, sculpture, 170 
Mehraull Iron Pillar Ins- 
cription, 170, 282 
Maitrakas, of Vallabhi, 237, 
242 

Majumdar, D. N., 18 
Makara, 175, Mukha, 90, 
motif, 89, 283 

Makani-Samkarahti, 199 f.n. 
Mala, 71, 72, 120, 132, 139, 
142,150, 152,159, 164, 
166, 167, 168, 171, 179, 
182, 183, 185 

Malwa, 218, 230,266, Lake 
near Nainitai, 4 
Malavaka, 230 
Malla, family of Nepal, 70 
Mammalian fossils, 8 
M ammata , K n sh mir ia n na me. 
258 

Mamadatta, 250, 253 


Mans, pass, 7, 154, 185 
Manadcva, 64 
Mandakini, river, 4 
Mandara mountain, 5 
Mandapa, 81, 83, 90, 93, 94, 
96-98, 100, 101,103, 110, 
115, 269, hall, 81, 99 
Mandhata, 176, 217 f.n., 218 
Mandor, 82 

Manodaya Kavya, 74, 75 
Mansah, 74, 75 
Manasarovara region, 14, 
284 

Mann, 226, 256 
Manaku, artist, court pain- 
ter of Tehri-Garhwal, 
267 

Mangala, 256 
Mahgalaghata, p. 283 
Maraghata, 221 
Martoli 250 

Matha at Joslumath, San- 
karacharya, 265 
Mathura, 126 f.n., J47, 155, 
361, 176, 178, 179, 193, 

266, pilior inscription, 
99 

Matrika, 171 
Maurya, 21, rulers, 230 
Mayapur, 31, 35 
Mehta, N. C„ 267 f.n. 

Meru, lake, ] 4 

Mesa, 199 f.n,, Samkranti, 
199 f.n. 

Metamorphic rocks, of Hi- 
malayas, 8 

Mewar, 265 
Milam pass, 3, 6 
Mirzapur, 78, 190 f.n. 

Misra, K N., 11, 97, 98 f.n. 
Mitak-tara, 256 
Mmiuka, 1^1, ,46 
j Moia'Ram, court painter in 
I Tehri-Garhwal, 263 


Monier-Williams, 231 f.n., 
247 f.n., -249 f.n., 257 f.n. 
-60 f.n. 

Monastery at Tilla, 218 
Moradabad-KasMpur line, 6 

Mother Goddess, cult of, 
165 

Motichandra, 12 
Mount Abu, 115 

Moolcerji, R. K„ 231 f.n., 
233 ' 

Mrityuftjaya Shrine, at Jiige- 
Swar, 66, 80, 81, 82, 87, 
92, 93, 104, 140 

Muchilihda, legend of 225 
Mukuta, 139, 162, 183, 185 
Mukundi Lai, 267 f.n. 
Millay, S., 247 f.n. 

Munghyr copper plate, 235 
Musala, 158, 160 
Musti, 260 
Mussoorie, 3 
Muthi, 260 

Muzaffarnagar, District, 4 
N 

Nacrasomtou, a region 
around Tibet, 35 
Naga, 14, 15, 18,58, 89, 129, 
130, 135, 196, worship, 
224, devalas, 130, 225 
Panel) mi, 225, 283 
Naganath, 130, 219 
Nagadatta, 203 
Naga-Yajftopavlta, 223 
Nagari, script, 4, 20, 1 80, 207 
Nagari, 204, 207 
Nagar, M. M.„ 159 f.n. 
Nagarjunikonda, 245 
Nagara, architectural type, 
117,268 

Nag on d r a tan a y a , rathe in 
the Singhpura inscription, 
39, 19.3, 20G, 212, 259, 
260 
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Nail headed, script, 191 
Naik, A. V,, 145 f.n. 
Naksatra, 256 
Naia, 62, 92 , 95 , 104 , 268 
Nalanda, 86 

Nalikavapa, measurement, 
260, 261 

Namaskaramudra, 159 
Namakarna, Samskara, 256 
Nambarangagratna, place 
name, 250, 253 
Nanda, epithet of Gaurl, 
259, 260 

Wandas, tribe of, 21 
Nandadevi, 3, 8, 60 
Nandakot, 3 

Nandipada, altar, 205, 206, 
211 

Nainital, 3, 4, 6,7, 35, 71, 
219, 221, 251-254, Dis- 
trict, 25, 26, 38, 45 
Naini, lake, 4 

Narayana, 24, 51, 62, 132, 
215, 259, at Badrinath, 
226 

Narayanadatta, 259 
Marayankoti, 62 
Narain A. K., 25 f.n, 
Narasinsha, 50 f.n., 157, 160 
Narasimhl, 216 
Warada Kunda, 153, 154 
Naravane, V. S., 99 
NnradmiiJn, 72 
N3sik, Mahafiii-.htni, 88 f. n ., 
124.. 193 f.n., 21 8, ins- 
cription, 241 
Nasttdevi, 258 

Nataraja, Siva, 56, 84, 88, 
89, 101, , 123, 127, 130, 
131, Shrine, 87, 126, 
Shrine at J&ge.4war, 269 
NaieSa, 130, 135 
Nature worship, 21.1 


Natha-Sampradaya, 121, 228 ! 
Nathapanthls, 219 f.n. 
Nannaka, official of T, C. P. i 
grants, 259 
Naukuchiya; lake, 4 
Naula, spring, 63, 115 
Nauratra of Chaitra, in Garh- 
wal, 223 

Nautiyal, K. P., 5, 13 f.n., 
23 f.n., 24 f.n., 26 f.n., 
128 f.n., 141 f.n., 160 f.n,, 
204 f.n., 205 f.n., 206 f.n., 
207 

Navagraha, 152, 176, 180, 
181, image, 127, slab, 
104, lintel, 112, on Rat- 
neswara, and Champa- 
watl Shrines, i 1 1 
Navadurga, 56, 84, 90, 125 
Shrine at JageSwar, 85, 
87, 96, oblong plan of, 
85 

Navalakha temple, Gujarat, 
100 

Nayar, river in Garhwai, 4 
Negro race, 16 

Nepal, 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 24, 30, 42, 60, 70, 
121, 122, 218, 222, 225, 
226, 266 , western, 263 
Nepalese, 15,71, 218, wes- 
tern, 116, stupa, 102, 
annals, 71 
Nepali, 7 

Nc war, from Nepal, 220 


Nilotpala, flower, 132, 167 
Nimbaka, 258-59 
Nimbartadeva, 49, 51, 53, 
54, 59, 258 

Nimbart-Nasudevi, 52 

Nimbasari place name, 250, 
253 

Nirmand, in Kangra, 270 
Niti, pass, 7, 10 
Nomadic race, 224 
Non-Aryan, 265 
Northern India, 16, 19, 23, 
25, 48, 57, 60, 65, 78, 88, 
f.n., 130, 133, 136, 176, 
203, 214, 218, 260, sculp- 
ture, 170, fashion of 
images, 178, pattern of 
script, 267 

Northern Black Polished 
ware, 13, 38 f.m 
Nrittya-Ganpati, 146, 147 
Nrittya-Sastra, 129 
Numismatic, 11, 13, 23, 209, 
evidence of history, 24, 
25, data, 204, 210 
Nu-Wang, A tribe in Eastern 
Tibet, 33 

O 

Odras, tribal group, 19 f.n. 

Oddala, official in T. C, P. 
grants, 

O-h-tchi-ta-lo or Ahicchalra, 
38 

Ojha, G. H„ 193 f.n. 
Oldham, on Kartripura, 19 
f.n. 


Nows!!, D. J. E, 5 f.n. 
Ntbundha, 255 
Niche, 82,83, 99, (01, 102, 
1 18 

Midra-Kalarupinl, 216 f.n, 
Nigliva, Asokan Edicts, at, 
190 

Nikshubha, 177 . 


Oli, village, 254 
Orissa, 35, 78, 86, 110,140, 
141, 147, 170 f.n. 

Orissan temples, 123, sculp- 
tures, 147 

Ossa, near Jodhpur, 82, 86, 
84 f.n.., 9-1,96, 102, W 
Osian gioup of lompics, 103 
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P 

Padeia, Asokati pillar edicts 
'of, 190 

Padma, 137, 152, 157-58, 
184 

Padmalladevi, 258 
Padma-pllha, 177-78 
Padmasuna, 142, 145, 153 

Padmatadeva, 51, 52, 59, 61, 
190,198,200, 258 

Padmaniiblui, 156 
Paharpur, copper plate ins- 
cription, 197 

Pahari, School of Paintings, 
267, 268 dialects, 7 

Pahalavas, a tribe, 14, 19 
f.n., 22 

Paipilika, ant gold, 33 
Painjani, 137, 158, 166, 171 
Paiuted Grey ware, 13, 281 
Palu, 54, 57, 68, 108, 122, 
224, 239, 261, 264, 267, 
grants of Bengal, 117 
201, 225, 236, 258, 264, 
temples of Bengal, 91, 
conquest, 54, 9J, inscrip- 
tion, s of Devapala, 54, 
55, 235, 237, 238, 240, 
24.1-45 

Palaeography, a source of 

Kumaon history, 48,61 

f.n., of A3 oka n inscrip- 
tion, 1S9 

Pallava, sculpture of Dak- 
shirt amurtl, 133 
Palestine, 227 

Pali, pargana in Kumaon, 
223 

Pali lit vatu re, 2 is 
PaUbhutika, 253 
! hulu a siiliix, 213, 231, 246, 
247, 249, 260, 261 
Puliika, a suffix, 228, 231, 

, 246-47, 249 


Pallivataka, place name, 253 
Palliyu, village near some- 
swat, 253 

Paflchachary.is, 129 
Panchala, 22 f.n., 30 f.n. 
Pancliaratha, Plan of the 
temple, 80, 1 12 
Pafieharalrin, doctorine of, 
160-61, 164 
Paildnikedaru, 151 
Panchvadaa, 151 

PaucUayatana, plan, 93 f.n., 
-94 

Pandava, 8, 10, 17, 119, 265 
Pa tide, B. D., 1 1, 46, 47 
Fancies, of Kumaon, 68 
I Pandiikcsvar, 22, 46, 48, 51, 
54, 58, 90, 117, 122, 124, 
190, 194, 196, plates, 11, 
51, 53, 54, 199, 202, 204, 
210, 236, 239, 244-45, 
247, 259, records, 203, 
237, 258, 259, plate of 
Lalitasuradeva, 188 
Pandey, 11. B., 189 f.n,, 193 
f.n., 197 f.n., 201,203 f.n. 
Pfuidtivvala,. near liardwar, 
o2, 3 d l.u. 

Panegyric, an eulogy in ins- 
cription, 203 

Panigruhi, K, 86 f.n., 
136 f.n., 141, 142 f.n. 
Puninl, 229, . 230, 247, 248 
Pantaloon, coins otj 190 
PapanaLha temple, at Patla- 
dalcal, 117 

Paradas, a tribe, 19 f.n. 
Param-bhatUiraku, 53 
Parama-Buddha, 58 
Purain-malvesvaraU, 56 
Para.nv.isilifssia, 1 51 
Paim.iU’i, pi ace name., 250 
: "aiasara, :,age, 217 1,11,, 218 
(•ParaSu, 135, 145, 167 


Parasurameshwar, temple at 
Orissa, 84 

Parigrama, place name, 253 
Pargiter, F. E., 37 
ParSvadevata, 99, 163 -64 
Parsvanath, 185 
Parusni, place name, 37 
PSrvati, 39, 129, 132, 138, 
139, 165, 166, 193, 212, 

215, 260, sculpture, 166— 
68 

Pa.4a, 137, 172 
Pashtar, in Kathiawar, 100 
Pasupata, 141, 142,219,265, 
inlluence, on Saiva sculp- 
ture, 21 4 

PaSupati, at Kediir, 226 
Patala, 216 f.n. 
Patali-bligadh, 253 
Patiram, 44, 45 f.n. 
Pfvyallputra, 22 f.n., 190 

Patalikagramalca, place name 
253 

Patafljall, 216 
Patharaghat, 167 
Pattadakal, 90, 117 

Patjakapacharika, an official, 
234 

Paunchaud, 121 
Paun Raja, 99, 121 
Paundralca, tribe, 19 f.n. 

Paurava, 36, 37, dynasty, 36, 
rulers, 36 

Pauri Garhwal, 217, 219 

Piioor, Raja mentained by 
Ftrishta, 29 

Physical features, of KhaSas 
or Jaunsar-Bawar, 19 
Phungur, of Kumaon, 68 
Pillai, L. D. C., 199 f.n. 

Pillar Edicts of Allahabad, 
190 

Pillared, portico at Dwarn- 
hat, 93. 1 03, 105, Viichf- 
at BageSwar., 120 
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Pilibhit, 6 

Pilgrimage, to Badarinath, 
265, to Badri and Kedar, 
269-70, antiquity of, 
265 

Pilupati, 235 
Pindari, glacier, 3, 4 
Pine tree, on Almora coins, 
205, 206, 2 11 

Pingala, Surya’s associate, 
177, 178 
Pir, 219, 22 L 

Pltalkhora, cave in Deccan, 
88 f.n., 124 
Pitriganga, river, 253 
Pithoragarh, 6, 7 
Pliny, 12 

Pokharfi, in Garlnval, 223 
Pot and foliage, design, 125 
Poting, 3 

Polytheism, in religion, 187 
Post Gupta traits, 84 f.n., 
138, period, 31 
Potlu, 142, 144 
Pottery, source of history, 
12, 13 

Po4o-ki-mo-pou-lo, place 
name mentioned by Hie- 
un Tsang, 31 

Powell Price, J. C., 11, 21, 
22, 24, 30, 32, 36, 44, 46, 
47, 54, 205, 206 
PnbMnnmQR 158 

Prabhllapallika, place name, 
253 

Prachya, 61 
Pradakshinapath, 101 

-Prade^ika, an official, 230- 
233 

Pradiptavannan, 40, 257 
PraluilSdu, 1.57 
Prakrit;., 179, 241 
Praniod Chandra, 128, f.n. 


Prantapala, an official, 235 
Pratihara, 60, 66, 82, 86, 87 
f.n., 245, type temple, 
117, 193, 238, art, 84, 
Pre-tradition, 87, ele- 
ments, 94 f.n. 

Pratlchya, 61 

Pratisfirika, an official, 235 
Pratyusa, 177-78 
Pre-Gupta time, 174 
Pre- Aryan, 33 

Pravardhatnana, vijayaraja 
Samvatsare, 199 

Prayag Dayal, 206, 208 
Prehistory, 9 
Prehistoric times, 9 
Presnilca an official, 234 
Preta, 22 1 
Pritchard, Dr., 16 
Prithu, 57, 200 
Proto-Australoid, race, 18 
Protohistoric period, 77 
Ptolemy, 15, 22 f.n. 
Pundra-vardhan bhukti, in 
Bengal, 230 

Punjab, 8, 10, 17, 24, 218, 
224 

Puranachand, 29, 68 
Pura, suffix, 246-47, 249 
Puranas, 11, 14-16, 23, 36, 
37, 243, 155, 164, 165, 
175, 212, 265 

Puranie, accounts, 168, lite- 
rature, 29, 79, 182 
Purandura, 195 
Puri, in Orissa, 202, 246-47, 
249 

Ptirnablindra Cbailya, in 
dusciiplion of the, 143 
1’firna Kaiasa, J '2S 
Putu, 29, 37 

Purukutsa, persona! name 


Purusa-Sukta, 160 
Pusan, devata, 175 
Pustaka, 177 


Q, 

Quartzite rock, lhal temple 
on, 96 

Quartz, (boulder of), at 
Kalsi, 189 

E 


Radhia, Pillar Edicts of 
ASoka, 190 

Raghunath, worship of, 216, 
217, temple at Devapra- 
yag, 212 

Rahu, in Trivikrama, image, 
155, in Navagraha stab, 
181 

Rahul Sankrityayan, 42, 50, 
166 


Raika, a term in the Maila 
family of Nepal, 71 f.n. 

Rainka Chabutra, at Joshi- 
math, 71 

Railings, of Bharhufc and 
Sanchl stupas, 125, 232, 
on Almora coins, 205 

Rajputana, 7, 94, 98, 102, 
103, 112-18, 122-24, 

126, 142,218, 266, tem- 
ples, 114 

Rajputs of Nepal, 72 

Rajis, of Askot, 16, 17 

RajaSekhara, 13, 54 f.n., 55 
f.n. 

Rajasthan, 78, 141, 172 f.n., 
263, 283 


Rajasthani, 7, 82, 183 f.n., 
art, 183 f.n. Gujarati 
Style, 120 


Rajasthamya, an official, 229 
235 


ias of Garh'.vnl. 44, 108, 
223, 269 
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Raja-RajeSvari, at Dewal- 
garli, 222-23. 

Rajabungu, 68 
Raja Dhamdeva, of KatyOri 
dynasty, 223 

Raja of Kanauj, Somachand 
the brother of, 65 
Raja-vikramaditya, 61 
Raja Sansarehand, of Kan- 
gra, 267 

Raja Somadeva, 63 
Raja Kanakapala, 50 
Raja A^okaehalla, 70 
Raja of JIioosi, 67 
Raja Manadeva, 63 
Raja Pradnnianshah, 44 
Rajani, 177 

Rajaputra, an official, 234 
Rajanyaka, an official, 234, 
242 

Raj a no, 209 

Rajamatya, an official, 234 
Rajya-Kirata, 14-17 
Rajadawarika, an official, 
234 

Raj ilka, 390, 232 
Rajjugahaka or Rajnka, in 
the Jiltalcas, 232 
Ralcshasas, at Rakshasa 
cleol, 121 

Rakshasa deol, at Baijnath, 
17, 93, 97, 98, 103, 104, 
105 

Ramganga, river, 4, 21,32, 
34, 95, valley of, 108 
Earning ar, 4, 6, 21, 26, 95, 
Mainit.il District 9 
Riimanavaml, 217 
Rnmdco Rfnhor. .50, 31 
Ram, wo/., hip of, 216, anti- 
quity of the call of, 216, 
2! 7, Dipvijaya, 217 
Rnni(iiicsa ), 123. 14y, 217 


Ramehandran T. N., 41, 79 
Ramdatta, 64 f.n. 

Rampurva 190 
Rameshvvar Dayal, 38 f.n. 
Ramadaras, inscribed on 
Trivikrann image at 
Kashipur, 155 
Ramgupta, 55 f.n. 

Rampura, in Garhwal, 249 
Ra n d ha wakagra ma, pi ace 

name, 253 
Ranikhet, 35 

Rao, T. A. G., 28, 134, 135 
f.n., 137 f.n., 146, 147, 
149, 156, 163 f.n., 165- 
69, 170 f.n., 175, 178, 
223 

Rapson, E. .1., 205, 207 
Rashtrakutas, 30 f.n., 31 f.n., 
66, 87, of Berar, 245 
RatneSvani temple, at Cham- 
pawat, 109, 110, 114, 125 
Ratamieo temple, 92, 95, 
104, 163, 175, 195 
Ratna-Kundula, 150, 152, 
185 

Raturi, H. K., 11,44 
Raul JogI, 180 
Rav!, river, 22 f.n, 
Ravvapallika, place name, 
250, 253 

Riiwat, Raja of Kumaon, 
68 of Damkot, 64 
R&wal of Badrinath, 153 
Rawain, 10 
Ray, N. R., 217 f.n. 
Raychaudhri, H. C„ 22 f.n. 
Rayyakatoli, place name, 
253 

Regmi, D.R., 15, f.n., 42 f.n. 
Rgveda, 37 

Rgvcdic times, 246, hymn, 


Riddhi, 185 
Ripughangala, 140 
Risabhanath, 143 
Rislukesh, 281 
Ritter, Prof., 16 
Rivctl, Carne, 224 
Rock Edicts ofKalsi, 190 
Roda, 106, group 97 f.n. 
Rohjlkhand, 22 f.n., 73, 176 
Rohillas, 136 

Route of Migration of the 
Aryans, 14 

Rowland, Benjamin, 129 f.n. 

Robert Shafer, 14 

Rsi, in Vyaldiyana-dakshina- 

nffirti of Siva, 132, Bliri- 
hgi, 37 

Rudra-Siva, 16 f.n., 257,260 
Rudrachand, 72 
Rudraprayag, 4 
Rudramal temple at Siddha- 
pur in Gujarat, 100 
RudveSadasa, 39, 257 
Rulcmini-Parii.iaya, 267 
Ruudamala, 140 
Rupamandana, 138 
S 

Sadhuja, an epithet, 26 f.n. 
S&dhutuhgakagrama, place 
name, 253 
Sagara, 200 
Saharanpur, 4, 1 0, 26 
Sahayapal, 74, 75 
Sahajapal, 75 
Sail arrant, Bihar, 179 
Sahi, the King of Kira, 284 
Sahni, D. R.> 283, 284 
Shaivism, 55, 149, 212, 214, 
219, 265, 266, in Kumaon, 
75 

g a iva, 230, centres, 186 
Saivagamas, 136 
Saivite, 180, 221, images, 
127, 
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Saiva Tantras, 227 
Sajjyammidevi, 258 
Saku, 14, 19 f.n., 183 f.n., 
197, year, 157 
Sakinnara place name, 250 
Salctas, 216 

iSakti, 81, 101, 266, cult, 165, 
stambha, 282, of tsiva, 
165, Uma, 128 

Ssaktyayudha, 170 
fjfilivahana, 47 
Salctore, R. N., 236 f.n., 237 

f.n., 238 f.n., 241 f.n., 
260 f.n. 

Salonaditya, 1 52, 258 
Samadevi, 258 
Samabhanga, 177 
Sampha, 33 

Samudragupta, 29, 282, pra- 
flasti, 55 f.n., inscription, 
30, 191 
Samanta, 234 
Samaraghanghala, 40 
Sambodhi, 191 
Samhitu, 160, 161 
Samkranli, 199 
Samapadasthanaka pose, 1 66 
Samekhakagrama, 253 
Samvyavaharati, in Damo- 
darpur, copper plates, 230 
Sanai or Shalmat, 284 
Sarichl, 174, stupa, 125, nor- 
thern gateway, 284 
&mkarScb&rya, 65, 75, 83, 
153, 214, 226 visit to 
Kumaon, 265, arrival in 
Kumaon of, 213 
Sankalia, H. D., 86 f.n., 89 
f.n., 100 £n., 106 f.n., 

119, 123 f.n,, 124 f.n. } 

125, 126 f.n., 140 f.n., 

141 f.n., 145* 215 f.n., 

229,231 f.n., 242, 246 f.n., 
247, 2-18, 249 f.n., 255, 
256 til., 263 f.n., 2o6 


Sankha, 137, 150, 156, 157, 
158, 163, 184, 177, 256 
Sankrityayan, Rahul, 5 f.n,, 
11. 15, 19, 20, 22, 29 f.n., 
42 f.n., 74 f.n., 84 f.n., 
92 f.n., 96 f.n., 115 f.n., 
125 f.n., 131,153 f.n., 166 
f.n., 269 

Sansarchand, 29 
Sanskrit, 37, 193, 203, 249, 
literature, 231 
Sani, planet, 181 
Sandhera in Gujarat, 126 f.n. 
Sandhi, 198 
Saptaratha, 109 
Saptamatrikas, 86 f.n,, 171, 
172, 174 

Sarbhahga, an official, 234 
Sarnia Gupta, 13 
Sarnath, 99, 225 
Saraswati, S. K., 82 f.m, 83 
f.n., 86 f.n , 91 f.n., 94 
f.n., 100 f.n., 181 
Saraswati, Goddess, 144,174 
Sari, a term, in inscriptions, 
246,* 248 

Sarika, bird, 248, 250 
Sarpakundala, 182 
Sarpa-yajftopavlta, 35, 167 
Sarthol, 33 

S&s-Bahu, Shrine at Gwalior, 
98, 100 

{Sastrik rules, 149, 158, 166, 
180 

SaSfadatoprakrityadhisthani- 
yana, a:i official, 235,245 
Sat, lake, 4 

Sata patim Brain anna, 79 f.n. 
I Satvata list, 182 
j SFulvaU Samluta, 160 
! Sat! vasila, Good disposition, 

| 55 

| Satavahana, 1 93 f.n. 
i SauinaliUs, 221 


Satyanarayana, 107, temple. 
157 

Saulkika, an official, 234 
Saumya, 128, 136, 140, 16] 
Savitr, 175 

Dayana Variety, Visnu, 68, 
149, 156 

Schrader, F. Otto, 160 f.n., 
161 f.n. 

Semple, E. C., 262 
Sengupta, used for sarina- 
gupta, 54 f.n., 130 f.n. 
Senavarman, 40, 41, 257 
Senas of Bengal, 239 
Sera in Srinagar Garhwal, 
251 

Serpent, design on roofs, 162 
Sesanaga, 260, at Pandu* 
kegvar, 225 
Sesasayanamurti, 156 
Shall, Priyabala, 159 f.n. 
Shah, U.P., 159 f.n. 

Shafer Robert, 14 
Shambhunath, 219 f.n. 
Shankalpn, Pass, 3 
Sharma, Y. D., 281 
Shelarwadi, in Deccan, 193 
f.n. 

Shukla, D. N., 136, 155 f.n, 
Shyanidas, 267 
dibits, region of, 230 
Siddlias, of Bengal, 218 
Siddliani, 193, 197 

$iddapura f Edicts of Atoka, 
190 

Sikhara, 80, 83, 84, 88, 91- 
103, 112, Shrine at Thrill 
in western Nepal, 270 
Silparatnu, 180, 182 
STlavarman, 41, 47, 79, 212, 
inscription at Jag at a rain, 
188, i92 
Siiiiiia, 257 
Sinihavahiiil. 169 
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Simla, 20 
Simsapika, 253 
Singhavarman, 40, 257 
Singhudevi, 258 
Singluivalidevi, 52, 258 
Sino-Tibetan, 15 
Sircar, D. C., 22 f.n., 25, 48, 
49, 57 f.n., 60 f.n. ,-62 f.n., 
79, 120, 190 f.n., 192, 198 
f.n., 200 f.n., 212, 213 
f.n., 224 f.n., 231, 235, 
236 f.n., 238-39,241 f.n., 
243 f.n., 245 f.n., 248 
f.n., 263 f.n., 265 
Sirinur, Himachal Pradesh, 
10, 26 

Sisankata, 250, 253 
Sita, 217 

Siva, 39, 55, 56, 59, 60, 75, 
88, 89, 97 f.n., 98, 99, 
101, 102, 110, 111, 115, 
122, 127,130, 132, 133, 

134, 137,141, 147, 148, 
152, 159, 163, 166, 196, 
200, 209, 211,215, 217 
f.n., 219, 220, 222, 227, 
250, 256,260, 265,269, 
temple, 81, 103, worship, 
212, trimurti, 82, 83, 
icons, 135, tandva, 89, 
sculpture, 214, nrittya- 
miirti, 129, lihga 166-67 

Sivalik, hills, 3, 8 
Sivaranmmurti, C.,130, 133, 

135, 137, 139 f.n., 159- 
161, 170 f.n,, 174 f.n. 

Sivapalita, 205 
Si varnush ichyapuri, 250, 253 
Sivadattasa, 205 
Six-arched hill, 206 

Skandgupta, Indore grant 
of, 199 

Slaindapurfiiia, ( Map.iivh- 
khunda ), 5 


Smadana, 221 

Smith. V. A., 29, 191 f.n., 
232 

Smriti, 255 

Snakhood, on Piirdvanatha, 
225 

Sogdins, a tribe, 14 
Solar month, 199, disc, 176 
Solanki temples, 98, vag- 
liela architecture, 113 
Soma, 181 

Somachand, 29, 64, 65-68, 
87, 107, accession, 65 
Soniadeva, 64 

Somanath, in Gujarat, 140, 
162, relief, 162 
Somavaiidl, 64, 65 
Samedvara, 254, temple, 142 
Sonarkhola, place name, 254 
Sorfi, place name, 253 

Sor, village in Sfithoragarh, 
253 

Sources of Kumaon Garhwal 
history, 12,15 
South India, 134, 186-( n ), 
31, 133, 180, 192, ele- 
ments in Kumaon, reli- 
gion, 265, immigrants, 
180, temples, 88, traits 
in BhairavamOrti, 140, 
alphabet 193, sculptures, 
129 

Southern, 122, 189, variety 
of script, 191, 267, Cha- 
racterstic of Script, 392 
Spate, O. H. K„ 3 f.n. 
Squatted lion, on Bagcdwar 
temple, 86, 103, on Ku- ; 
maon temples, 122 

fSreshtipurogan, an official, 
235 : 

^richakra. halo, 181 , 
Srig:liakIiohnaka, place 
name. 7.53 


Srikantlia Sastri, 282 
Srinagar, in Garhwal, 32, 
35, 45,74, 75,182, 183, 
206, 216 f.n., 217 f.n., 
219, 252, 268 

Sripurusa, name of the Brail- 
mana, 259 

Sritatva nidhi, iconographi- 
cal text, 182 

Srivatsa Symbol, 142, 158 
Srong Tsang Gampo, of 
Tibet, 42, 225-26 
Srungluina, near Kasliipur, 
26 

3ruk, 163-64 
Sruva, 164 
Stambhas, 113 
Stambhasarilcatika, an offi- 
cial, 253 

Stella Kramrisch, 82 f.n., 
86, 120 f.n., 128, 129 
Sthali, Suffix on place names, 
246, 248, 257 
Sthanalca, 149, murti, 157 
Sthanadhiloita, an official, 
234 

Stone temples, in Kumaon, 
77 

StrX-rajya, 33 

Stupa, at Nala in Garhwal, 
116 

Stupa, of Adoka, 38 
Subhiksapura, place name, 

62, 250, 254 

Subhiksarajadeva, 51,52, 62, 

63, 198, 200, 258 
Subhika, 758 
Ssibrahiimanya, 14 1 ) 

Siulha, Grand ruler, 69 
Suddharadeva, 64 
Sudra, 256 

Sug, in Kangra, 26 gukra, 

181 . - , ■ ■ ■ ■ - 
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Isiikracharya, 155 
^ula, 137 

Sulcman Sltikoh, 230 
Sumcru, 282 
Sun worship, 214 
Siinak, 170 

Supiabhedagama, 128, 137, 
223 

Siirpa, winnowing basket, 
257 

Surya, 127, 155, 175, 176, 
181, 257, 25'), 265, icons, 
150, 176, 177, 180 image, 

176, 177, iconography, 

177, 180, sculpture from 
D war a hilt, 283, emit, of, 
176-77, 180, 214, 215 

Sutlej, river, 10, 23, 33 
Siltra, 255, 256 
Suvarnugolra, 33 
Suvurnakarapallika, 250,254 
Svasti,’ 197,202,203, Srinut, 
201 

Swatni Pranavanami, 158f.n. 
Swastika, 1 1 1 
Switzerland, 262, 263 
Syenehili, altar, 79 
Sylvuin Levi, 14 
T 

Tadayuktaka, an official, 235 
Taittiriya Samhila, 241, 246 
IftletSwar copper plate grants, 

10, 34, 36, 177, 188, 194, 
196, 198, 200, 203, 210, 
214, 238, 242, 245, 246, 
247, 250, 254, 259 
Talihat, 157 

Tamil lexicon, 231, country 
30, region, .149 
T an akp ti r, 4, -chant pawn t 

Xi A|l ;t ( ! 


Tahkara regionj 223 


ton io!!, 35, 28 i, area, 65, 
fore.:!, of, 22 


Taragidan, 68 
Trapati, an official, 235 
Taroch, 10 
Tarpanamudra, 181 
Tartars, 20 
Tatapurusn, 128 

Tattvatraya, Varavarainuni’s 
commentry on, 160 

Tchri, Garluvai, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
15, 44, 59, 72, 75, 219, 
221, court painters of, 
261 

Tejahpala temple, in Mount 
Abu, 115 f.n. 

Tell lea Mandir, at Gwalior, 
86 

Tcltigti, 193, -Kannada, 194 

Ter, wooden door frame at, 
284 

Terracotta, plaque of Dak- 
shinamurti. from Ahi* 
chhatra, 133, figurines 
of Nagas at Sonpur, 224 

Thakurdwara, 6, 10, 13, 
149-50, image, 140 
Thaleura, 71, 246, rajas, 71 
Thakkura, 235, 246 
Thai, 92, 95, 96, 104 
Thali, near Joshimath, 212 
Thaneswar, 31 
Thappalasarl, place name, 
250,254 

Thapla, near Bage^war, 254 

Thapar, Romila, 191 f.n., 
232, 233 f.n. 

Tlioharchand, 67 f.n., 73 
Thoiing Mulh.. 43, 153 
Tibet. 3. 6, 7 !0. 15, 16, 18- 
21, 33, 43, 153, 222, 263, 
266 

Tibetan, 21, 3!, 236 f.n., 
power, 4.3 ruler 154, ins- 
, cr'pli'.m, /O, raja, 70 

j tribes, 18, alphabets, 204 

i TirLhankarii. Parsvauatha, 
143, 225, images, 226 

i Tirmualehand, 121 -22 
Tola, 24 15 


Toli, place name, 246, 248, 
250 

i Tools, Stone Age, 9 

Tombs at Dwarahat and 
Bagegtvar, 19-20 

Tons, river, 3, 4, 10, 263 
Traikutaka records, 231 

Trans-Himalayan valley of 
Sutlej, 33 
Trans Sutlej, 23 

Trayambapura, place name, 
250, 254 

Tree in railing, in Yaucllieya 
coins, 208 

Trinity, 111 

Trident, 135, 137, 141, 159, 

203, 207, at Barhat, 7o 
Trimala, 122 

Triangle headed script, in 
Kasfirdevi Rock inscrip- 
tion, 193 

Traill, 16 

Trivikrama, 154-55 
Tribhuwanrajadcva, 51, 53, 
258 

Tribal, coins, in Kumaon, 

204, 210, dynasties, 27, 
37,211, 212 

Tribhanga, pose, 177, 182 
Trinuirti Siva, 89, 127, 128 
Tripura, 135, 216 f.n. 
Tripurasundari, 216 

Tripurantaka, 135, miicti, 
134, 135 

Tripathi, 11. S., 4, 42, 59, 64 
f.n., 231 f.n., 236 f.n., 
243 f.n. 

Trisama s 22 f.n. 

TriSikhfi, 166, 167 
Trivia, 33, 130, 132, 133, 
137, 139-41, 164, 167, 
170, 171, ?pr mount, 3 
T ryauga-liadn. 82, ‘'4, 95, 97 
Tumirsvara, place name, 
| : 2-G 

1 Tunic, 17 
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Tucchi, G., 70, 71, 1 16 f.n., 

183 f.n. 

U 

Udaipur, Eklingj! temple at, 
114 

UdambaravSsa, place name, 
250, 254 

Udarabandha, 130, 1 38-39, 
155, 159, 164-65 
Udayagiri, in former Gwa- 
lior state near Vidisha, 
39, 170 

Udgama, temple, 82, 83, 99, 
101, pediment, 101 
Udlchya, 61 
Udyanacliand, 74, 1 16 
Ugra, 140 

Ujhain, village in Kashipur, 
'38 

Ukhhnath, 217 f.n., 268 
Ulika, place name, 254 

Uma, 132, 134, 137,152, 165, 
215, 218 mahegvara* 

murtis, 134, 136, 138 

Unmatta-uchchhista-Gana- 
pali, 146 

LTpanayana, Samskara, 256 
Upapala, an official, 256 
Uparikn, ail official, 235, 
maharaja, 229, chirata- 
datta, 230 

Upavlta, fashion, Siva in, 
132 

Urddlivalihga, 144 
Usii, 177, 178 

Ustralanmka, place name, 
‘254 

Ulturayatia, 199 f.n., Sam- 
kranti, 48, 198 

Uttariya, 150 

UttarSdikupati, Kubera as, 

184 

Uttarakhand, 5, division, 6 

UilarkashL n, 28.7 

Uttar Fradcsh. 3-5, 7, 10, 


V 

Valia na, KOi ma as Ya nr u na’s 
175, musaka as Nrittya- 
Ganapati’s 147 
Vaijayantl, 139, 152, 155-56 
Vil j a s a n ey i-S a in 1 1 it a, 215 
Vaikuntha, 159, 162, form 
ofVisnu, 159 

Vaikartana, 61, 200 
Vaikanasagama, 155 
Vainyagupta, 197 
Vairatapattam, 32 
Vaisya, 71, 228-30, 256, 260, 
263 

Vaisnava, 53, 62, 145, 151, 
187, shrines, 162, images, 
127, temples, 225 

Vaisnavi, 172, 173, 216, on 
garuda, 172 

Vaisnavism, 149, 213, 219, j 
266 

Vaisnavile, 221 
Vai^ravana, 185 

Vaitaldeol,at Bhubaiie^vara, 
86 

Vaivahikamurti, of Siva, 138 
Vak&taka styles, of benedic- 
tion, 201, inscriptions, 
231 

Vakratvinda, 144 

Vallabht, Solankl records, 
248 

Vamadeva, 218 
Vamana, 154-55, 157 
Vanamala, 150, 158, 165 
Vanika, 235, 246 
Vapa, suffix, 261 

Varadapose, 32, 137, 139, 
150, 163, 166, 172 
VarSba, 160, 259, purftna, 
336, image, 86 

Varahadatta, 259 
Varahf, 372, 216, on pros- 
trate human figure, 172 
Vavaliamihiru, 23, 32, ilva* 
halsauihiin. of, 217 f.n.' 

Vardhikapallika, place name, 
250, 254 

Vare^ikagramn. place name, 
254 


Vartanwpala, 235 
Varuna, 184, 250 
Varunasrama, place name, 
250, 254 

Vasatis, tribe, 17 
Vasanla, 257 
Vasanta-tilaka, 193 
Vasudeva, 50, 87, 92, 257, 
shrine at Joshlmath, 50, 
85, -Krishna, 257,' 259, 
cult of 213 

Vasudeva II, of Kushuna 
dynasty, 25 

Vasudeva of Kanauj, 31 
Vasudeva Tripathi, 63 
Vahikinaga, 225 
Vutaka, 246, 248-49 
Vais, M. S., 83, 120 f.n., 123 
f.n., 131, 134, 135 f.n., 
149 f.n., 175 f.n. 

Vaulted roof, of Navadurga 
Shrine, 85 

Vayu, 139, 141, 148, purana, 

! 37 

Vayamaea, for Rajmatya in 
Nasik inscription, 241 

Vadanagar, temple in Guja- 
rat, 126 f.n. 

Vcdahtic Hinduism, 154 
Vedas, 79, 224 
Vedic, Age, 79, 175, 225, 
religion, 211, times, 11, 
civilization, 11, mantra, 
.144, literature, 255, gods, 
184, deities, 255 

Vegadcvi, 52, 298 
Vemikis, tribe, 25 
Vetravarman, 230 

j Vidyadhara, 121, 129,. 132, 
142, 147, 150, 152, 167, 
182, 183 

Vijaya-rajya, Samvatsare, j 99 
Vikhoti, Samkranti, 199 f.n, 
Vikrama, era, 183 . f.n. . 

Yifcramaditya, Sap a of, 61, 
62 

^ Vimanas, of Jagc-Swar, 55, 
i 66, SO. I (i s 
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Vimnlti, temple in Mount 
Abu, I I S f.n. 

Vina, 11 1, 120, 130, 131, 152 

Vlnfidhara-dakshina-murti of 
$iva, 130 
Vindhyas, 4, 57 
Vindhyavalli, 155 
Viniyuktaka, an official, 235, 
244 

Virablnulra, 172,259 

Virabhadra Sarnia, C. M., 
282 

ViranoSvarn, 196, Swamina, 
259 

Vlra-Saivas, 266 
Virastainbha, 112 
Virasana pose, 132, 134 
Vira-Saivism, 129 
Virfitarupa, of Visnu, 159 
VireSvara, 259 

Visayanati, an official. 224, 

' 234, 242 

Visavada, in Gujarat, 89 
Visnuvannan, 36, 195, 256, 
* li, 36 • 

Visnudasa, 259 

Visnu, 5, 56-58, 62, 86, 92, 
99, HO, 112 f.n., 115, 
119, 127, 137, 139-42, 
149, 151, 154, 156, 157, 
159-65, 167, 175, 177- 
79, 182, 195, 200, 212, 
214, 216, 217 f.n. 222, 
227, 256, 259, 265, Pa- 
rana, 17, images, 161, 
174, 1 82, Sanikrann, 198, 
figure!.. 143, Miiiiiyan, 
i 56, dhunnollarap’.ifaun, 
1 80, pailas. ! 5 i, Shrine, 
■ 183, Subiiilfarjijiideva 
worshipper of, 6 ’./viral a 
riipa, 284, Vailcuiiilai, 
..?81, aval. uas of, 21*9, 
Narayana form of, 132, 
Visvnrtfpa of, 1 59. ] 60 
162, 268 

Visnva Samkranti, 49 

Vitiina. umbrella of (he .fa ina 
image, 143 


Vivasval, Surya’s name in 
Vedic period, 175 

Votive stupa at Nalfi chatti 
in Garhwal, 154 
Vogel, .1, Ph., 217 f.n,, 224 
f.n , 225 f.n. 

Vyauhrcsvaradeva, 48, 53, 
213 f.n., 259 

Vyakhyana-dakshinamDrti, 
of Siva, 131-32', 134 
Vya.kliya.na Mudra, 139 
Vyaparitaka, an official, 241 
Vyusa, Sage, 195 
Vriddhivarman, 40, 257 
Vrisavarman, 36, 256 
Vrishala, 19 f.n. 

W 

Wadia, D, N., 5, 8 
Wad del, L. A., 226 f.n. 
Wagon Vaulted, roof, 85, 117 
Weber ( Professor ), 14 
Western-Gupta alphabet, 203 

Western Chalukayas of 
BadamI, 200 
Western Europe, 262 

Western Kumaon, 72 
Whallay, P.,247 f.n., 248 f.n. 
Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, 78 
Whitehead, R. B., 207 
Winternitz, M„ 231, f.n. 
William's lisf of Garhwal 
dynasty, 44 

Wilson, records of Strirajya 
of Tibet, 33 

Worcester Museum, 18! 

Wooden, Sculptures, 100, 
leaves, 99, Sculpture at 
Champawat, 187 
pillar 99, temples 
liiomiments, 103 
Wright Darnel, 1 5 

Y 

Yadnvss, 37 

Yadova women, the r: 

26 / 

Vadn, dynasty, 40, 41 


Yajnavalka, Sutra, 180, 
Smrti, 256 

Yajflavarman, ruler of Singh* 
pura, 40, 257 

Yajfiopavita, 121, 142, 150, 
152, 153,155, 158,164, 
165, 180, 181 

YakSa, 143, 185, 226, cult, 
184 f.n., 220 f.n., Dha- 
ranendra, 225 

Yama, 139 

Yamuna, river, 88, 103, 123, 
175, 227 

Yainunotri, A place of the 
descent of Yamuna, 265 

Yasoda, mother of Krishna, 
216 f.n. 

YaSodharman of Ma!wa,201 

Yasovarman, the Chandella 
King, 284 

YassaiJ, in upper Kunar 
valley, 19 

Yatras of Arjuna and Bal- 
deva, 265 

Yaudhcya, 25, 27, 37,38,40, 
41, 112, 148, 204, 211, 
212,264, history, 208,209, 
dynasty, 79, coins, 41, 
208, Symbols, 209, coin 
hoards of, 27 

Yavana, 19 f.n. 

Yoga, 131, 151 

Yaganarayatta, 150, Visnu, 
154 

Yogeshwara, 83 

Yogeshwarl, 135, 168 

Yogapatta, 132, 137, 165, 
167 " 

Yuan vadn:!, 51 f.n., 90-92, 
“r.7.2, 151, temple, 124 
. Yogas-i nanulrii. 1 39 


102, ; Yosi. place mime. 250, 254 
! Yoyikagriiinn, place name, 
; 250, 254 

1 YugnMiln, territory of Silit- 
j varniau, 41 fn. 

: Yudhisthira, 33, 74, 216 fm. 


pc of, ; 
i 


Yukia, an official, 252 


Ynhya-bin-Ahmad. 5 


Yovoastriar. affiliation, i 76 
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